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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  VISION  OF  THE 
URALIS  AND  SHOLAGAS. 


The  Urdlis  and  Sholagas,  on  wLom  I  made  the  following 
observations,  were  mostly  the  same  individuals  as  those 
measured  by  Mr.  Thurston,  whom  I  accompanied  to 
Dimbhum,  and  to  whom  I  am  very  much  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  examining  these  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
jungle. 

I  examined  65  Uralis  and  18  Sholagas,  the  subjects 
of  investigation  being  visual  acuity,  colour  vision  and 
quantitative  estimation  of  two  visual  illusions,  a  few 
observations  being  also  made  on  other  illusions. 

These  people  were  hardly  ideal  subjects  for  psycholo- 
gical experimentation.  They  came  to  us  in  a  state  of  abject 
fear  at  the  prospect  of  our  examination,  and  in  some  cases 
continued  so  terrified  throughout  that  their  observations 
were  of  little  value.  In  most  cases,  however,  they  soon 
found  that  we  were  comparatively  harmless,  and  settled 
down  to  their  observations  satisfactorily,  to  become  again 
much  alarmed  when  they  thought  over  the  meaning  and 
probable  consequences  of  the  examination. 

The  observations  were  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as 
in  my  previous  work  in  Torres  Straits  ^  and  elsewhere. 
As  usual  I  began  the  examination  of  an  individual  with 
Holmgren^s  wools  and  other  tests  of  colour  vision ;  but  I 
will  begin  this  exposition  with  a  description  of  the  acuteness 
of  vision. 

YISUAL  ACUITY. 

The  test  employed  was  that  devised  by  Colm,  in  which 
the  letter  E  is  exposed  in  various  positions  through  a  cir- 
cular aperture  in  a  card.  A  large  letter  E  is  pasted  on  a 
board  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  native  under  examina- 
tion, and  he  has  to  turn  it  round  till  its  position  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  letter  shown  to  him.  The  procedure 
differed  in  one  respect  from  that  employed  in  Torres  Straits, 


^  See  '  Eeport  of  the  Cambridge  Anthropological  Expedition  to  Torrem 
Straits,'  Volume  II,  Part  1,  3901. 


in  tliat  I  began  to  show  the  E  from  a  short  distance,  and 
gradually  increased  the  distance  till  I  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  native  conld  no  longer  recognize  the  position  of 
the  letter  in  four  out  of  five  times.  The  E  used  was  of  the 
No.  6  size,  and  the  degree  of  acuity  is  expressed  by  a 
fraction,  of  which  6  is  tbe  denominator  and  the  number  of 
metres  at  which  the  position  of  the  E  was  recognized  is  the 
numerator. 

The  observations  were  made  in  the  open  air.  There 
were  considerable  differences  of  illumination,  as  some  days 
were  much  more  cloudy  than  others.  Both  Mr.  Thurston 
and  a  Brahman  forest  ranger  could,  however,  see  quite  as 
well  on  the  dark  as  on  the  bright  days,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  variations  of  illumination  which  occur  in  the  open 
air,  unless  very  great,  have  any  appreciable  influence  on  the 
acuity  of  vision. 

The  method  was  fairly  readily  acquired  by  most  of  the 
people,  and,  though  some  were  very  slow  and  had  to  be 
re-examined  several  times,  there  was  no  case  in  which  I 
completely  failed  to  get  a  result.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  older  men  acquired  the  method  more  readily  and 
more  intelligently  than  the  younger  men.  This  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  my  experience  in  Torres  Straits,  where 
the  boys  and  young  men  were,  on  the  whole,  distinctly 
quicker  than  the  older  men_,  probably  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  school  education  the  former  had  received.  As  usually 
happens,  the  natives  had  more  difficulty  in  learning  to 
distinguish  between  the  positions  of  the  E  in  which  the 
three  lines  are  horizontal  than  between  those  in  which  they 
are  vertical. 

I  could  not  ascertain  whether  they  had  definite  names 
which  they  applied  to  the  four  chief  positions  of  the  E,  but 
they  called  the  letter  itself  "  ndmam/'  after  the  forehead 
sect-mark  of  the  Yishnavites. 

Fifty-five  Uralis  and  sixteen  Sholagas  were  tested.     The 

average  vision  of  both  groups  taken  together  was  —^  or 

2-07.      That  of   the   Crdlis  was  ^^  or  2-03  :  that  of  the 

Sholagas  was   -g-  or  2-2.      The    Sholagas  recognized  the 

position  of  the  letter  a  metre  farther  away  than  the  Uralis- 
The  superiority  of  the  Sholagas  is,  however,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  a  younger  and  more  able-bodied  group  of  men 


than  the  Uralis.     The  former  were  all  less  than  45  years  of 
a^e,  and,  if  compared  with  Uralis  under  45,  the  difference 

.1     .  •  11  •      33-2       M  12-9 

between  the  two  groups  is  much  Jess,  yiz.,  — -  and  -—-• 

The  best  result  was  given  by  a  Sholaga  who  was  serving 
under  the  Forest  Department  as  bungalow  watcher.  He 
recognized  the  position  of  the  E  correctly  at  18  metres. 
This  man  also  seemed  distinctly  superior  to  the  rest  in 
general  intelligence,  though  it  may  only  have  been  that  he 
had  had  more  intercourse  with  the  outside  world,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  less  timid  and  reserved. 

The  lowest  acuity  occurred  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  man 
who  only  recognized  the  position  of  the  letter  at  1^  metres. 
He  had  some  diftused  haziness  of  the  cornea,  but  this  did 
not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  his  low  acuity,  and  he 
probably  had  some  change  in  the  lens  also. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  results,  is  the 
very  small  degree  of  variation  shown  in  the  group  of  men 
tested.  The  number  of  individuals  who  succeeded  at  each 
distance  was  as  follows  : — one  at  1*5  metres,  one  at  5  metres, 
2  at  8  m.,  3  at  9  m.,  3  at  10  m.,  10  at  11  m.,  15  at  12  m.,  13 
at  13  m.,  10  at  14  m.,  8  at  15  m.,  3  at  16  m.,  and  one  each 
at  17  and  18  m.  Fifty-six  of  the  people,  or  78"8  per  cent., 
succeeded  in  the  test  between  II  and  15  metres  inclusive. 

The  average  visual  acuity  of  the  Uralis  and  Sholagas 
corresponds  very  closely  with  that  of  the  Torres  Straits 
Islanders  ;  the  former  being  207  and  the  latter  2*12.  The 
latter,  however,  included  a  much  large  proportion  of  elderly 
men.  The  figures  for  the  Torres  Strait  Islands,  Sholagas 
and  Uralis  under  45  years  of  age  arc  228,  2*2  and  2*15 
respectively.  If  the  Islanders  had  been  tested  with  the 
No.  6  letter,  they  should  have  recognised  its  position  at  13*7 
m.  as  compared  with  the  13'2  m.  of  the  Sholagas  and  the 
12*9  m.  of  the  Uralis.  The  differences  are  so  slight  that  one 
is  justified  in  saying  that  the  jungle  tribe  have  the  same 
visual  acuity  as  the  Islanders. 

There  was  a  distiuct  decrease  in  visual  acuity  with 
advancing  age.  The  ages  assigned  to  the  people  can  only 
be  a  rough  approximation  to  their  real  ages,  but  are  prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  years  out  in  any  case,  Grrouping  the 
men  according  to  periods  of  5  years,  the  following  are 
the  results^  the  figures  in  brackets  giving  the  number  of 
individuals  belonging  to  each  period,  while  the  acuity  is 
expressed   by  the  number  of  metres  at   which  the  letter 


could  be  recognized :  above  55  years  of  age,  (5),  acuity, 
7-9  m.;  50-55,  (3),  11'13 ;  45-50,  (7),  IM  ;  40-45,  (10), 
11-5;  35-40,  (11),  13-5;  30-35,  (13),  13-6;  25-30,  (10), 
13*0,  and  below  25  years,  (12),  the  distance  was  13*2 
metres. 

In  Torres  Straits  the  falling  off  in  visual  acuity  began 
earlier,  viz.,  between  35  and  40  years  of  age,  and  was  much 
more  marked.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
ages  in  both  communities  is  too  great  to  allow  one  to  attach 
much  importance  to  the  former  difference,  but  the  extent  of 
the  decrease  in  Torres  Straits  was  so  much  greater  than 
among  the  Uralis  and  Sholagas  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
influence  of  advancing  age  was  smaller  among  the  jungle 
folk  than  amoug  the  Islanders. 

In  nearly  all  individuals  there  was  pigmentation  of  the 
conjunctiva,  chiefly  in  the  diffuse  form ;  no  isolated  patches 
of  pigment  were  seen  such  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  pigment  was  in  distinct  lines  radi- 
ating from  the  edge  of  the  cornea;  a  condition  I  have  not 
observed  elsewhere.  In  many  cases  there  was  a  distinct  ring 
of  pigment  surrounding' the  cornea  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
I  observed  in  Torres  Straits  but  less  definite. 

Injection  and  thickening  of  the  conjunctiva  was  common, 
especially  in  the  situation  where  pterygium  is  found,  but 
there  vvas  no  case  of  distinct  pterygium  involving  the 
cornea.  In  several  individuals,  however,  there  was  definite 
pinguicula. 

Several  of  the  older  men  had  true  arcus  senilis,  but  the 
indefinite  and  superficial  haziness  resembling'  arcus,  which 
was  so  common  in  Torres  Straits,  was  here  almost  absent. 
The  appearance  of  a  blue  ring  round  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  probably  due  to  a  slight  degree  of  this 
change,  was  often  seen.  In  several  cases  corneal  opacities 
were  present,  which  were  in  nearly  every  case  ascribed  to 
small-pox.  One  man  was  almost  completely  blind  in  both 
eyes  from  extensive  corneal  scarring  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  small-pox,  and  another  man  had  a  blind  and 
shrunken  eyeball,  of  which  the  cause  was  doubtful. 

COLOUE  VISION. 

AH  the  natives  who  came  to  us  were  tested  with  Holm- 
gren's wools.  All  those  whose  examination  suggested  the 
po.ssi bility  of  defective  colour  vision  were  tested  with  Nagel's 
cards  and  Lovibond^s  tintometer,  and  the  latter  instrument 


was  also  used  to  determine  the  tliresholds  for  different 
colours  by  the  same  motliod  wliicli  I  had  previously- 
employed  in  Torres  Straits  and  Egypt. ^  Of  the  81  people 
tested,  only  one  man,  a  Urdli,  was  definitely  colour  blind. 
He  matched  red  with  brown  and  green  ;  green  with  grey  ; 
pink  with  blue  and  violet,  and  was  a  typical  example  of 
red-pjreen  blindness. 

The  general  behaviour  with  the  wools  was  an  extreme 
example  of  the  kind  that  I  have  called  the  ^^  Torres  Straits 
typo/'  i.e.,  red  was  confused  with  pink ;  green  with  blue  ; 
and  blue  with  violet ;  while  there  was  a  tendency  to  put 
together  the  more  faintly  coloured  wools  according  to  shade 
and  tint  rather  than  according  to  colour-tone.  These 
characteristics  were  present  to  a  more  marked  degree  than 
in  Torres  Straits,  and  in  a  larger  proportion  of  individuals. 
There  were  only  four  individuals  out  of  the  81  examined 
who  did  not  show  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics.  No 
less  than  14  also  matched  or  compared  the  pink  test  Vv^ool 
with  violet  wools,  nearly  always,  however,  with  violets  or 
purples  which  had  a  considerable  amount  of  red  in  them  and 
approached  the  pink  in  colour-tone.  In  this  respect  these 
people  resembled  the  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  very  closely. 
These  matches  were  of  a  kind  which  would  almost  certainly 
indicate  weakness  of  the  red-green  sense  in  an  European, 
but  for  the  same  reasons  which  I  have  advanced  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptians,  1  do  not  believe  that  they  indicated  any 
degree  of  Daltonism,  but  were  due  to  the  influence  of 
nomenclature  probably  combined  with  some  degree  of  inseu- 
sitiveness  to  blue.  All  succeeded  in  naming  the  discs 
correctly  in  Nagel's  cards,  and  recognized  red  glasses  in 
Lovibond^s  tintometer  as  readily  as  those  of  other  colours. 
Many  were  exceptionally  good  with  NageFs  test.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  that  some  of  these  people  may 
not  have  had  some  degree  of  weakness  of  the  red-green 
sense,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that  their  behaviour  was  due 
to  the  causes  I  have  indicated. 

Kough  observations  with  Lovibond's  tintometer,  suffi- 
cient to  ascertain  the  existence  or  absence  of  any  decided 
insensitiveness  to  red  were  made  in  many  cases.  A 
complete  examination  with  this  instrument  in  order  to 
determine  the  thresholds  for  red,  yellow  and  blue,  was  made 
on  14  individuals,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

1  '  Journal  of  Authiop.  Inst.,'  1901,  XXXr,p.  229. 


Table  I. 


Name. 

[                 f 

Red.       Yellow. 

Blue. 

Nanjen  ...         

20 

30        1     80 

j  Cbika  Nanjan 

40 

20         1     70 

Masana 

15 

30 

80 

Dundun             

20 

30 

1     50 

Jadaya  

15 

40              40 

Javana  

30 

15             40 
20             50 

Jadaya  Madha 

15 

Chika  Jadaya 

30 

15             80 

Doda  Jadaya 

40 

40         I  100 

Badra 

20 

20             80 

Kethei 

40 

20             70 

Jadaya  

20 

20             80 

40         !     60 

1 

Koniba  ...          

70 

B  omnia 

60 

30         1     50 

Average             

31-1 

26-4         664 
40            100 

Maximxitn          

70 
15 

j  Minimiim. 

15 

40 

JM.Y 

13-53 

7-86 

15-51 

M.V. 
A.         

•435 

•297 

•233 

This  examiuation  is  one  requiring  a  large  amouiit  of 
care  and  demands  prolonged  attention,  yet  I  had  very  few 
failures  to  obtain  a  definite  result.  Usually  one  period  of  rest 
-was  given  during  the  series,  and  in  two  cases  two  rests  were 
necessary  before  satisfactory  thresholds  were  obtained- 
The  method  followed  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  I  used  in 
Egypt,  and  the  results  corresponded  very  closely  with  those 
obtained  in  that  country,  the  thresholds  for  the  three  colours 
being  31*1,  26*4  and  66*4  in  the  Indian  tribes  as  compared 
with  28'6,  26'0  and  85'4  in  the  Egyptian  peasants, 
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Tiie  results  o^iveii  uppoyite  M.A^.  iu  Table  I  givu  tiie 
aiean  variations  by  wliicli  the  results  of  tLe  14  individuals 
deviated  from  tlie  avei'age  ;  tliey  give  a  measnre  ol;  tlie 
ViU'iabiliL}'  oi;  ilie  individuals  of  the  group  examined.  For 
oacli  colour  the  variation  is  less  iLau  in  tbc  case  oi;  the 
Egyptians,  especially  in  tlie  case,  of  blue. 

In  comparing  the  groaps  in  respect  oi'  variability,  it  is 
in  some  ways  moio  satisfactory  to  take  the  mean  variation 
in  its  .relation  to  the  average,  and  the  figures  indicating 
this  relation  are  given  in  the  bottom  line  of  the  table- 
These  ligures  are  very  mucli  smaller  than  those  of  tho 
Egyptians,  and  slightly  smaller  than  those  of  Murray  Island. 

The  results  with  the  tintometer  are  (i )  that  the  thresh- 
olds  for  the  different  colours  agree  more  closely  with  those 
of  t.he  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  than  with  those  of  Papuan  or 
English  subjects,  the  Indian  natives  seeming,  however,  to 
be  somewhat  more  sensitive  to  blue  than  the  Egyptians  ; 
Jjild  (ii)  that  the  mean  variations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Indian  natives  form  a  more  homogeneous  and  less 
variable  group  than  either  the  Egyptian  or  Papuan  natives. 

The  language  employed  to  denote  colour  showed  exactly 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  usually  met  with  in 
uncivilized  races.  The  Uralis  and  Sholagas  Jive  in  a 
region  which  lies  between  diiferent  linguistic  districts  ;  the 
people  on  the  south  being  predominantly  Tamil,  while  those 
on  the  north  are  (Janarese.  In  correspondence  with  this 
position,  the  people  used  colour  terms  from  both  languages. 
The  majority  of  the  Urdlis  and  ail  the  Sliolagas  applied  to 
red  and  a  crimson-purple  the  Canarese  term  Icetnpu^  while 
the  minority  of  the  Uralis  used  the  Tamil  term  sikapu. 
Those  who  used  Tamil  words  called  orange  and  yellow 
idanjcd  ;  some  of  the  others  used  the  Canarese  term  arsena, 
while  others  called  yellow  Jdiseru,  the  Canarese  term  for 
green,  and  either  called  o]-ange  kenijm  or  could  not  gixe  it 
a  name. 

No  one  used  the  Tamil  v/ord  pachat  for  greeUj  but 
iiearly  all  called  it  ha-seru,  while  some  called  this  colour 
masalai  used  otherwise  for  grey  and  brown.  A  few  called 
green  kangu.  Blue  and  indigo  were  only  called  nil  by  four 
individuals  The  others  called  blue /?fi.<?en^ /j^fe  or  karupu. 
Iildigo  svas  almost  u^ianiraouslv  called  krrkf.  kara  or  karupti 
(black). 

33 
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Yiolet  was  usually  called  eitlier  kaseru  or  karupu ;  one 
man  called  tLis  colour  Idkd  after  tie  crow,  and  three  men 
called  it  kem^>u.  A.  very  large  number  of  names  were 
applied  to  brown  papers  and  wools,  including  kempu.. 
manjal^  kasern^  karupu.  niia^  and  mamlai,  while  t-everal 
called  brown  pixthL  ssh- colour,  oT'kangu  ns^ed  otherwise  for 
green.  White  was  unanin  oiisly  called  vellcqm.  Black  was 
usually  named  karupu^  more  rarely  kcda^  haseru,  masalal,  or 
nil  a.  Greys  were  usually  called  veUapii  if  light ;  karupu, 
hasem^  WMwIai  or  mUi  if  dark. 

The  only  difference  between  the  Uralia  and  Sholaga& 
was  that  the  use  of  Tamil  words  was  limited  to  tne  former. 
The  vocabularies  shew  exactly  the  same  peculiarities  as 
those  I  have  fonrid  in  'J'orrcs  Straits,  Upper  Eoypt  and 
elsewhere.  There  was  perfectly  definite  nomenclature  for 
red  ;  less  definite  nomenclature  for  yellow;  a  definite  term 
for  green,  which  was,  however,  also  used  for  brown  and  grey, 
and  sometimes  for  black.  Light  blue  w^as  sometimes  givei| 
the  same  name  as  ^\-QQns.,  but.  was  nsually  called  black,  whife 
the  darker  indigo  was  almost  unanimously  given  the  same 
name  as  black.  The  common  Indian  w'ord  for  blue,  nil  or 
nila^  was  very  little  used,  and  just  as  often  for  black  as  for 
blue. 

Violet  \^ab  given  the  same  name  as  other  dark  colours, 
but  the  red  element  in  this  colour  was  recognized  \>y  a  few 
who  called  it  kewpu.  There  was  nu  word  for  brown,  objects 
of  this  colour  being  called  Y^di,  yellow,  green,  black  or  grey 
according  to  their  colour-tone  a  ad  shade. 

Corresponding  to  the  defective  nomenclature  for  blue, 
ihere  was  the  same  high  threshold  for  this  colour  in  the 
tintometer  test  which  I  have  found  in  Murrpiy  Island  and 
Upper  Egypt,  places  characterized  by  the  same  defects  of 
colour  nomenclature.  The  threshold  for  blue  \vas  almost 
the  same  as  that  found  in  Murray  Island.  Here,  as  else- 
where, defective  nomenclature  for  blue  appears  to  be 
associated  with  a  certain  degree  of  insensitiveness  to  this 
colour. 

There  w'as  an  a]mo.st  complete  absence  of  the  tendency 
common  among  many  races,  to  name  colours  by  direct 
comparison  with  natural  objects,  the  only  example  of  the 
tendency  being  that  of  the  man  who  called  violet  kakd 
(crow). 
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VISUAL  ILLUSIONS. 


Quantitativx'  obser-vatioriS  v/ere  .made  on  two  visual 
illusions,  viz. 3  tlie  Miiller-Lyer  illusion,  and  the  illusion 
depending  on  erroneous  estimation  of  a  vertica]  as  compared 
with  a  horizont-dl  distance, 

TLe  Miiller-Lyer  illusion  was  tested  with  an  improvod 
iOYYR  of  the  apparatus  I  employed  in  Torres  Strait,  in  tlii^ 
new  form  the  lines  have  been  made  much  thinner,  while  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  figure  remain  the  same.  The 
line  of  junction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  instrument 
corresponds  with  the  dinsion  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
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ligiu'e  instead  of  crossing  tlie  variable  line  as  in  the  older 
form.  TI18  subject  of  the  test  has  to  adjust  the  instrument 
shown  in  the  figure  till  the  line  B  0  seems  to  him  to  be 
equal  to  the  line  A  B, 

The  results  with  this  instrameut  are  shown  in  Table  II, 
which  is  Gonstracted  in  the  same  manner  as  Table  XIV 
in  tlie  Reports  of  the  Torres  Straits  Expedition.^  Each 
native  had.  to  adjust  the  apparatus  five  times  by  pushing^  in 
the  slide  till  the  two  lines  of  the  figure  appeared  equal  to. 
one  another,  and  then  he  adjusted  the  apparatus  five  times 
hy  moviug  thv'>  slide  in  tlie  reverse  direction  till  the  two 
parts  again  appeared  equal.  The  average  results  for  the 
first  five  observatioDs  are  given  in  column  B,  those  of  the 
second  five  in  column  C.  vdiile  the  averages  of  the  whole 
ten  measurements  are  given  in  column  A.  The  figures  in 
these  cclomns  give  the  average  of  the  length  of  the  line  B  C 
which  appeared  equal  to  the  line  A  B.     1  he  latter  line   waw 


J  mm,  in  leugtl 


^  These  Eeporis   may  be  eoiisiiUed  for   ihe  rleiaik  of  the  metliod  of 
JnTestiffation- 


'L'able  11 


Namo.                              \    A      j 

f                           1              i 
B     1  ij.v.        C      j  M.v.    i 

Xanjan             62-9  ! 

65-8  ,    1'70 

60-0 

3-60 

Masana^'"           1    53*4  , 

50-8  :    2-24 

5G-0 

2-40 

Banasi i    ^I'l 

51-8  I    3-84 

50-4 

2-48  1 

Nanjeii              :    578       59-0       2-00 

56-6 

3-28  i 

Knlen 51.'S  ■    oV2  ;    2-08 

52-4 

1-28    ; 

Eaman.. 56*9       59-6'    3-84 

54-2 

3-12 

i  Badra*             56-1      58'8  ;    1-76 

53-4 

1-68  I 

JDundun*          ...          ...          ;    57-2  ;    50-0  ,    \Q0 

55-4  j    2-08 
49-6      2-08 

iMari*  ... «.          ...  1    53-7       57-S       2-24 

1  KaDJan              ..,          |    50-3       54*4  i    3'12 

46-2      2-56 

Badra.    ...          .-          ...          |    52-8  \    54-8  |    1-84 

50-8 
45-0 

3-36 

2 '40 

;Eaman^^            48' 3  ,    51-6       2*08 

j  Madhan*         |    'i6'9 

•:i7-n       2-32 

46-2 

2-16 

Masana'-           =  .      58-6 

61-0       4-40 

56-2 

2-16  ! 

Badra 57-7 

60-8  '    3-84 

54-6 

4-32 

iReisan 587 

G(v2       1-84 

57-2 

2-24  1 

'  Maran-^ !    48*2 

48-8  i    1-84 

47-6 

4-08 

JMiindei              •    ..        54-0 

55-3  I    2-10  !    52-8 

1-44 

!  Kunei                ...          ■■■ 1    55-1 

60-4  1    2-SS 

49-8 

S-64 

\  Sodala-            51-2 

520  '      -80 
'    Cy'f6      2-08 

50-4 

'88 

\  Javana              ...                     ...         ...      61*6 

58-0 
550 

'  3-28 
1-20 

^  Jadaya  Madlia  -          55*7 

56-4  .    1-68 

Kuraha              57-9 

56-6       1-28 

59-2 

3-76  ! 

,  Jadaya*           54-6      58-4  !      -88 

50-8 

1-04 

Javana              68-3  '    65  2  :    4'96 

61-2 

2-08 

:  Jadaya., 59-1  ■    oG'G  !    4-88 

61-6 

2-24 

-i 

r23  1 

Badra j    59'7  ^    64-0      1-00  j    55-4 

iKota      !    53-2  :    58-8      3-04  ;    47-6 

1-12  ' 

•  Average            ,         ...  •    55'3 

,    57-2  i    2-4G 

53-4 

;    2-36 

i  Average  * 


53-1      54-7 


1-98  i    51-4       2-01 
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Tke  first  twenty  individuals  of  this  Table  are  Ur^lisj 
and  the  last  eight  are  Sholagas.  The  latter  made  distincilj 
higher  measurements,  but  the  number  examined  is  too 
small  to  allow  one  to  attach  any  great  importance  to  this 
difference. 

Neither  people  did  these  measaremenis  well.  It  seemed 
doubtful  in  some  cases  whether  they  really  understood  what 
I  wanted  them  to  do.  ^o  much  did  this  appear  to  be  the 
ease  that  I  should  hesitate  as  to  whether  the  results  were 
worthy  of  pnbli cation j  if  it  were  not  that  the  figures  seem  to 
show  that  the  people  must  have  been  doing  their  task  more 
satisfactorily  than  observation  of  their  behaviour  indicated. 

In  the  first  place  the  average  mean  variations  are  not 
high— 2-46  aud  2";iG  as  compared  wich  2-77  and  2*03  of 
Murray  Island,  natives,  and  2-09  and  I'oS  of  English 
subjects/^ 

SecoDdly,  the  figures  in  columns  B  and  0  show  exactly 
the  same  characteristic  which  I  have  found  to  be  universally 
present  with  both  civilized  and  uncivilized  subjects.  The 
average  for  the  observation $_,  vvhen  the  variable  is  made 
equal  to  the  standard  by  a  process  of  shorteniag,  is  larger 
than  when  the  movement  takes  place  in  the^-everse  direc- 
tion.  This  feature  is  not  only  shown  by  the  average,  but 
occurs  in  the  measureaient  of  no  less  than  2i  out  of  the  28 
individuals  tested. 

Lastly,  I  noted  eleven  individuals  as  doing  the  test 
satisfactorily,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  observation  of 
their  demeanour.  I  have  marked  the  names  of  these  men 
with  asterisks  in  Table  II,  and  have  given  their  results  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Table ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  their 
results  differ  from  those  of  the  whole  group,  the  difference 
is  not  great.  The  conclusion  based  on  their  demeanour^  that 
their  observations  were  .being'  made  more  satisfactorily,  is 
confirmed  by  their  mean  variations  which  are  distinctly 
sraaller  than  those  of  the  whole  group. 

These  observations  were  not  made  with  the  same 
apparatus  as  employed  in  Torres  Straits  ;  the  results  in  the 
two  places  are.  therefore,  not  strictly  comparable.  Compara- 
tive  ob.«!ervatio"ns  carried  out  elsewhere  have  showu,  however, 
that  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  results  obtained  with 
the  two  instruments,  and  the  figures  of  the  Indian  tribes 
and  the  Torres  Straits  Is-landers  differ  fronri  one  another 
sufficiently  to  merit  consideratioa. 


See  Table  XVIII  of  the  Beports. 
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When  tlie  Uralis  and  SlioJagas  adjusted  the  length  of 
the  line  B  0  till  it  appeared  to  them  to  be  equal  to  A  B,  the 
average  result  was  that  they  made  tlie  former  line  55'3  mm. 
in  length  ;  a,  line  55'3  nun.  in  length  terminating  in  diverging 
lines  appeared  to  them  to  be  equal  to  one  75  mm  in  length, 
which  was  partially  enclosed  by  lines.  The  Murray  Islander 
made  the  line  B  0  61*1  nnn.  in  length,  and  the  English 
observers  55"6  mm.  The  Indian  junglemau  appears  to 
resemble  the  Englishman  rather  than  the  Papuan. 

This  somev/hat  strange  result  is,  I  think,  capable  of 
explanation,  I  have  shown  elsewbere  ^  that  the  illusion 
in  question  seems  to  be  less  marked  to  the  Papuan  than  to 
the  Englishman,  audi  have  explained. this  result  by  soppos» 
lug  that  the  former  attended  more  closely  to  the  lines  he  was 
desired  to  make  equal,  and  was  less  influenced,  hj  the 
appearance  of  the  figure  as  a  whole.  I  communicated 
directly"  with  the  Alurra.y  Islander  in  Englisli  which  lie 
understood  well^  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  carefully  the 
lines  he  was  to  make  equal,  and  in  so  doing  directed  his 
attention  predominantly  to  those  lines.  In  India  I  had  to 
communicate  with  the  people  through  interpreters,  and  I 
was  contmuady  noticing  that  the  ir^terpreters  did  not 
rigorously  point  out  the  lines  I  wished  to  be  compared,  but 
were  often  satisfied  witli  roughly  indicating  the  different 
parts  of  the  figure.  I  always  endea.voured  to  correct  this, 
but  it  is  most  pro])able  that  the  natives  did  not  grasp  so 
completely  as  the  Murray  Islanders  the  fact  that  they"  were 
to  make  the  lines  A  B  and  B  C  equal,  and  I  suspect  that  they 
were  often  trying  to  make  the  two  parts  of  the  figure  similar 
to  one  another,  and  were  not  devoting  their  attention  exclu- 
sively, or  even  predominantly,  to  the  lines.  If  this  suspicion 
be  justified,  it  would  explain  why  the  member  of  a  wild 
jungle  tribe  should  resemble  the  European  rather  than  the 
Papuan.  It  is  because  he  is  attending,  like  the  European, 
to  the  figure  as  a  whole,  but  doing  so  merely  because  the 
problem  has  not  been  put  before  him  properly. 

The  mean  variation  of  the  results  of  the  twenty-eight 
individuals  from  the  average  result  (M.Y.)  is  3*52  as  com- 
pared with  3*69  for  Murray  Island  and  5  02  of  English 
observers. 

The  illusion  depending  on  erroneous  estimation  of  a 
vertical  as  compared  with  a  horizontal  distance  was  measured 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  apparatus  devised  by  Mr.  Horace 
Darwin  and   myself.^     The  native  under  examination  had 

^  See  Reports,  p.  126.  . 

■  Troc.  Physio),  Soc...  p.  XL  Joiun,  of  Physiol.  XXVIII,  1902, 
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to  adjust  tne  leugth  of  a  vertical  white  line  on  a  backg-rouiid 
till  it  appeared  to  him  to  he  equal  ia  leDgtli  to  a  liorizontal  liiie 
extending  to  the  rio-lit  from  tlie  bottom  of  tlio  vertical  line. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion;  five  measuremeuis' 
were  made  hj  shortening  the  vertical  line  till  it  appeared 
equal  to  the  horizontal,  and  five  ohservatiou?  by  lengthening 
the  line,  and  the  figures  given  in  Table  III  are  ari'anged  on 
the  same  plan  as  those  for  the  Miiller-Ljer  iliasion.  tho 
figures  in  column  A  giving  the  averages  of  the  whole  ten 
observations  made  by  each  individual ;  those  in  column  B 
the  averages  of  the  first  five  observations  when  the  variable 
line  was  adjusted  by  making  it  shorter,  andthqseiu  column 
0  the  averages  when  the  variable  line  was  lengthened. 

The  length  of  the  constant  hoi'izontal  line  was  100  mm, 
and  the  numbers  in  columns  A,  B  and  0  of  Table  III  give 
the  length  in  millimetres  of  the  vertical  line  which  seerned 
to  the  people  to  be  equal  in  length  to  the  constant  horizontal 
line 

Tablk  111. 


1                    Xame. 

A 

B 

M.V. 

c 

:    3I.V. 

Badra       

01-7 

96-6 

2-48 

86-8 

2-32 

1         -        ' 

1  Eaman      ...         

96-4 

96-4 

4-72 

96-4 

S-92 

asana    ... 

82-5 

85-0 

4-00 

80-0 

2-00 

Badra       

i 

92-8 

90-4 

;        2-48 

95-2 

'■       1-76  1 

j 

1  Nanjan     ... 

99-6 

,       99-0 

0-80 

100-2 

2-16 

i  Dunduu    ...          

85-8 

88-0 

2-40 

83-6 
98-8 

2-08 

Viran 

98-6 

98-4 

0-96 

6-16 

Gope         

1 

93-6 

92-6 

2-OS 

94-6 

3-68  j 

Sodala      

85'7 

98-0 

.  2-80 

93-4 

2-24 
4-64 

Bomma 

94-1 

92-0 

3-60 

96-2 

Badra        

100-4 

102-4 

2-88  !       98-4 

1 

312 

:  Kethei      

92-0 

91-8 

3-04 

92-2 
85-2 

2-24 
1-04 

Kumba     ... 

90  2  ' 

95-2 

6-24  : 

Bomma 

89-7 ; 

93-1  i 

89-4 
93-9 

5-28  ;        90-0 

3-60 

Average  ...          ,  .         ...  ' 

2-98  ;       92-2 

j 

293 
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The  first  ten  people  in  this  list  are  Urdlis,  and  the  last 
four  Sholagas.  This  test  was  not  done  as  readily  as  that  in 
which  the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion  was  measured.  The  reason 
for  this  was  almost  certainly  the  fact  that  the  lines  were 
adjusted  by  a  more  complicated  mechanism.  In  the  case  of 
the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion  the  subject  has  simply  to  slide  one 
surface  over  another ;  in  the  illusion  of  compared  horizontal 
and  vertical  lines,  the  threads  forming  the  lines  are  ad- 
justed in  length  by  means  of  an  arrangement  at  the  back 
of  the  board,  and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  subject  of 
the  test.  The  native  had,  therefore,  to  do  three  things  simul- 
taneously ;  he  had  to  hold  the  board  upright  in  one  hand, 
adjust  the  arrangement  behind  the  board  with  the  other 
hand,  and  attend  to  the  result  of  this  adjustment.  The 
effort  was  altogether  too  much  for  some  of  the  natives, 
while  the  attempts  of  those  who  succeeded  were  obviously 
not  very  satisfactory.  Still  here  again  the  smallness  of  the 
mean  variations  seems  to  show  that  the  results  of  the 
measurements  were  fairly  constant.  Two  of  the  natives  had 
very  large  variations,  viz.,  Viran  and  Kumba,  but  I  especially 
noted  these  men  as  doing  the  test  well,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  observations  of  their  behaviour  and  method  of 
adJListment.  The  former  made  his  first  five  measurements 
with  very  little  variation,  a.nd  then,  on  changing  the  direc- 
tion of  adjustment,  seem.ed  to  find  it  very  difiiculfc  to  make 
a  measurement.  In  his  case  I  repeated  the  whole  series, 
when  he  again  did  the  first  five  measurements  well,  while 
making  his  second  five  abnormally  long. 

The  ter?dency  for  the  result  to  be  influenced  by  the 
direction  of  adjustment  of  the  lines  was  of  the  same  kind  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Miiller-Lyer  illusion,  but  was  less  marked 
and  much  less  constant.  These  were  the  first  measurements 
made  with  this  instrument,  and  I  must  content  myself  here 
with  publishing  the  figures,  and  leave  their  comparison  with 
those  obtained  in  other  races  till  another  occasion. 

Several  other  figures  illustrating  visual  illusions  were 
shown  to  some  of  the  more  intelligent  (or  less  timid)  natives, 
but  in  most  cases  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
illusions  were  or  were  not  present.  There  was  no  doubt, 
however,  that  several  of  the  natives  saw  the  apparent  diverg- 
ence or  convergence  of  the  lines  in  Zollner^s  and  allied 
figures.  They  also  saw,  and  were  much  impressed  by  the 
following  illusion  shown  in  Fig.  6  of  the  Eeports. 
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The  results  obtained  in  this  examination  of  tie  Urdlis 
and  Sholagas  show  a  close  agreement  in  g-eneral  with  those 
I  have  obtained  elsewhere  on  other  uncivilized  races.  The 
chief  interest  of  these  observations  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  made  on  people  wilder  than  any  I  had  previously 
examined. 

W.  H.  E.  EIVERS. 

During  a  recent  tour  in  the  Mysore  Province  the  visual 
acuity  of  30  Brdhmans  and  39  non-Brahmans  belong-inpf  to 
various  classes  was  tested  with  a  letter  E  of  the  same  size 
as  that  used  by  Dr.  Rivers,  with  the  following  results  : — 


Age. 

Distance  in  metres  at 
■which  letter  E  was  read. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average. 

Brahmans 
Non-Brahmans. 

50 
50 

23 

19 

33-2 
33-4 

17 
16 

8 

7-5 

12-3 
12-2 

The  average  distance  at  which  the  letter  was  read,  it 
may  be  noted,  coincides  not  only  in  the  two  sections  of  the 
community  examined  by  myself,  but  with  that  recorded  for 
the  fifty-five  Urdlis  who  were  tested  by  Dr.  Eivers. 

E.  T. 
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MORE  MARRIAGE    CUSTOMS  IN 
SOUTHERN    INDIA. 


The  following-  note  is  intended  to  supplement  tlie  informa- 
tion relating  to  marriage  customs,  wliicli  is  contained  in 
Bulletin  Vol.  IV,  No.  3. 

I  liave  there  referred  (p.  145)  to  the  mock  marriage 
with  the  arka  plant  {Calotropis  gigantea),  which  is  celebrated 
before  a  Brahman  marries  a  third  wife.  "  The  plant/'  Mr. 
A.  Srinivasan  writes/  *^  is  named  arka  after  the  sun.'-* 
When  the  car  of  the  sun  turns  towards  the  north,  every 
Hindu  applies  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  his  head  before 
he  bathes,  in  honour  of  the  event.  The  plant  is,  besides, 
believed  to  be  a  willing  scapegoat  to  others'  ills.  Oil  and 
ghee  (clarified  butter)  applied  to  the  head  of  the  victim  of 
persistent  illness  has  only  to  be  transferred  to  this  plant, 
when  it  withers  and  saves  the  man,  even  as  Baber  is  said 
to  have  saved  his  son.  The  poet  Kalidasa  describes  sweet 
Sakuntala,  born  of  a  shaggy  dweller  of  the  forest,  as  a 
garland  of  jasmine  thrown  on  an  arka  plant.  *'  May  the 
arka  grow  luxuriant  in  your  house  '^  is  the  commonest  form 
of  curse,  ^^  Be  thou  belaboured  with  arka  leaves  ^^  is 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  reprimanding  mothers.  Adul- 
terers were,  half  a  century  ago,  seated  on  an  ass,  face 
towards  the  tail,  and  marched  through  the  village.  The 
public  disgrace  was  enhanced  by  applying  the  despised 
arka  leaves  to  their  head.  A  Telugu  proverb  asks  in 
triumph  '^  Does  the  bee  ever  seek  the  arka  flower  ^^?  The 
reasons  for  the  ill-repute  that  this  plant  suffers  from  are 
not  at  all  clear.  The  fact  that  it  has  a  partiality  for  wastes 
has  evidently  brought  on  its  devoted  head  the  dismal 
associations  of  desolation,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  more 
deep-seated  hatred  to  the  plant  than  has  been  explained, 
A  Tamil  proverb  has  it  that  "  he  earns  merit  who  crushes  the 
bud  of  the  arka.^^  Some  Telugu  and  Kanarese  Brdhmans, 
who  follow  the  Yajur  or  Rig  Veda,  consider  the  arka  plant 
as  sacred,  and  use  the  leaves  thereof  during  the  nanthi 
(ancestor  invoking)  ceremony  which  is  performed  as  one  of 

^  '  Madras  Christian  College  Magazine,'  March  1903, 
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tiie  marriage  rites.  Two  or  three  arka  leaves^  witt  betel 
leaves  and  nuts,  are  tied  to  the  cloth  which  is  attached  to  a 
stick  as  representing  the  ancestors  (pithrns).  With  some 
the  arka  leaves  are  replaced  by  leaves  of  Pongamia  glabra. 
Brahmans  wh^  follow  the  Sama  Veda,  during  the  annual 
upakarmam  ceremony,  make  use  of  arka  leaves  and  flowers 
in  worshipping  the  Eishis  and  pithrus.  On  the  upakarmam 
day  the  Sama-Yedis  invoke  their  sixty-two  Rishis  aad  the 
last  three  ancestors,  who  are  represented  by  sixby-five  clay 
balls  placed  on  arka  leaves.  To  them  are  offered  arka 
flowers,  fruits  of  karai-chedi  i^Canthiurn  parviiiorwn)  and 
naval  {Eugenia  Jamholana).  In  addition  to  this  worship_, 
they  perform  the  Rishi  and  pithru  tharpanam  by  offering 
water,  gingelly  {Sesamum  mdicum)  seeds,  and  rice.  The 
celebrant,  prior  to  dipping  his  hand  into  the  water,  places 
in  his  hands  two  arka  leaves,  gingelly  and  rice.^  The 
juice  of  the  arka  plant  is  a  favourite  agent  in  the  hands  of 
suicides. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  custom  among  the  Danda- 
sis  (village  watchmen)  of  Ganj«im  of  a  bachelor  who  wishes 
to  marry  a  widow  having  first  to  marry  a  sahada  or  shddi 
tree,  called  in  Telugu  bharinike  chettu.  This  tree  is 
apparently  Streblus  asper,  the  twigs  of  which  are  stuck  in 
and  around  thatched  roofs  of  houses  to  ward  oS  lightning. 
I  am  informed  that  this  form  of  marriage  obtains  among 
other  Oriya  classes,  including  Brahmans,  and  that  a  widower 
who  wishes  to  remarry  must  first  go  through  the  ceremonial 
of  marriage  with  this  plant.  Among  the  Dhobis  of  Mysore 
pre-puberty  marriage  is  the  rule,  but  puberty  is  no  bar. 
The  girl  must,  however,  be  first  married  to  a  tree  or  a  sword 
before  being  married  to  the  bridegroom.^ 

The  Razus  (Telugu  agriculturists),  who  are  settled  in 
Tinnevelly,  claim  to  be  Kshatriyas.  Some  of  their  women 
are  gosha.  Men  may  not  shave  the  face^  and  wear  a  beard 
until  their  marriage.  Nor  are  they,  so  long  as  they  remain 
bachelors,  invested  with  the  sacred  thread.  At  the  marriage 
the  bridegroom  goes  through  the  birth,  naming,  tonsure, 
and  thread  investiture  ceremonies  on  the  tali-tying  day. 
These  ceremonies  are  performed  as  with  Brahmans  except 
that,  in  lieu  of  passages  from  the  Yedas^  slokas  specially 
prepared  for  the  classes  below  the  Brdhmans  are  chanted. 
>^  ■ — — ■ — . 

^  K.  Eangaohari,  MS. 
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When  the  bride  is  with  the  bridegroom  on  the  dais,  a  wide- 
meshed  green  curtain  is  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  and  her 
hands  are  pressed  over  her  eyes,  and  held  there  by  one  of 
her  brothers,  so  that  she  cannot  see.  Generally  two  brothers 
sit  by  her  side,  and,  when  one  is  tired,  the  other  relieves 
him.  At  the  moment  when  the  tdli  is  tied,  the  bride's  hands 
are  removed  from  her  face,  and  she  is  permitted  to  see  her 
husband.  On  the  third  day  the  bride  is  brought  to  the 
marriage  booth  in  a  closed  palanquin,  and  she  is  once  more 
blindfolded  while  an  elaborate  ceremonial  with  pots  is  gone 
through. 

The  marriage  ceremonies  of  the  Kavarais  (Tamil 
synonym  for  Balija)  who  are  settled  in  Tinnevelly  are  like 
those  of  many  other  Telugu  castes,  and  the  interposition  of 
a  screen  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  tying  of 
the  second  tdli  or  string  of  black  beads  on  the  nagavali  day 
are  performed.  But  those  who  belong  to  the  simaneli  sept 
go  through  two  additional  ceremonies.  One  of  these,  called 
Krishnamma  perantdlu,  is  performed  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  tying  of  the  tali.  It  consists  in  the  worship  of  the 
soul  of  Krishnamma,  a  married  woman.  A  new  cloth  is 
purchased,  and  presented,  together  with  money,  betel,  etc., 
to  a  married  woman,  who  eats  before  those  who  are  assem- 
bled. All  the  formalities  of  the  sr9,ddha  ceremony  are 
observed,  except  the  burning  of  the  sacred  fire  (homam) 
and  repeating  of  mantras  from  the  Vedas.  This  ceremony 
is  very  commonly  observed  by  Brdhmans,  and  castes  which 
employ  Brahman  priests  for  their  ceremonials.  The  main 
idea  is  the  propitiation  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  married 
woman.  If  in  a  family  a  married  woman  dies,  every  cere- 
mony of  an  auspicious  nature  should  be  preceded  by  the 
worship  of  the  Sumangali  (married  woman),  which  is  known 
as  Sumangali-prarthana.  Orthodox  women  think  that,  if  the 
soul  of  Sumangali  is  not  thus  worshipped,  she  may  do  some 
injury  to  those  who  are  performing  the  ceremony.  On  the 
tdli-tying  day  the  Kdvarai  bride  and  bridegroom  proceed 
to  the  temple,  to  worship.  A  few  small  pots  are  placed  on 
the  turban  of  the  bridegroom,  and  on  the  head  of  the  bride, 
where  they  are  kept  in  position  by  the  kongu  or  free  end 
of  her  cloth.  The  sacred  thread  is  worn  during  the  marriage 
ceremony,  but  not  afterwards. 

The  Ilaiyattakudi  section  of  the  Chettis  (merchants) 
has  seven  exogamous  subdivisions,  called  kovils  or  temples, 
which  derive  their  names  from  seven   favourite  temples. 


Ilaiyattakudi  is  considered  tte  parent  temple,  and,  when 
a  man  of  any  of  the  otlier  six  kovils  is  married,  lie  has  to 
obtain  two  garlands  of  flowers,  one  from  the  temple  at  that 
place,  and  one  from  the  temple  after  which  his  subdivision 
is  named.^ 

The  Kondayamkottai  Maravars,  Mr.  F.  Fawcett  tells 
us  ^  are  divided  into  six  sub-tribes  or  trees.  Bach  tree  or 
kothu  (branch)  is  divided  into  three  khilais  or  branches. 
Those  of  the  khilais  belonging  to  the  same  tree  or  kothu 
are  never  allowed  to  intermarry.  ''  A  man  or  woman  must 
marry  with  one  of  a  khilai  belonging  to  another  tree  than 
his  own,  his  or  her  own  being  that  of  his  or  her  mother, 
and  not  of  the  father.  But  marriage  is  not  permissible 
between  those  of  any  two  trees  or  kothus.  There  are  some 
restrictions.  For  instance,  a  branch  of  betel  vine  or  leaves 
may  marry  with  a  branch  of  cocoanut^  but  not  with  areca 
nuts  or  dates/' 

As  regards  marriage  among  the  Khonds,  a  correspond- 
ent informs  me  that  he  once  saw  a  bride  going  to  her  new 
home,  riding  on  her  uncle's  shoulders,  and  wrapped  in  a  red 
blanket.  She  was  followed  by  a  bevy  of  girls  and  relations, 
and  preceded  by  drums  and  horns.  He  was  told  that  the 
uncle  had  to  carry  her  the  whole  way,  and  that,  if  he  had  to 
put  her  down,  a  fine  in  the  shape  of  a  buffalo  was  inflicted, 
the  animal  being  killed  and  eaten  on  the  spot.  It  is  re- 
corded that  a  European  magistrate  once  mistook  a  Khond 
marriage  for  a  riot,  but,  on  enquiry,  discovered  his  mistake. 

A  Pariah  bride,  at  Coimbatore,  is  carried  in  the  arms  of 
her  maternal  uncle  thrice  round  the  wedding  booth.  At 
the  same  place,  after  the  tali  has  been  tied  round  the  Odde 
(navvy)  bride's  neck,  her  maternal  uncle  ties  a  four-anna 
piece  in  her  cloth,  and  carries  her  in  his  arms  to  the  marriage 
booth.  The  Idaiyan  (shepherd)  bridegroom  makes  a 
present  of  four  annas  and  betel  to  each  of  the  bride's 
maternal  uncles'  sons,  who  have  a  natural  right  to  marry 
her.  The  acceptance  of  the  presents  indicates  their  consent 
to  the  marriage.  One  of  the  bride's  maternal  uncles  carries 
her  in  his  arms  to  the  marriage  booth,  while  another  uncle 
carries  a  lighted  torch  on  a  mortar.  The  light  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  contracting  couple,  who  are  seated  side  by 
side.     The  bride  and  bridegroom's  wrists  are  tied  together 
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"by  the  maternal  uncles^  sons.  When  they  retire  to  the 
bride's  house,  she  is  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  elder  brother 
of  the  bridegroom.  They  are  stopped  by  the  maternal 
uncles^  sons,  who  may  beat  the  man  who  is  carrying  the 
bride.  But,  on  payment  by  the  bridegroom  of  four  annas 
to  each  of  his  cousins,  he  and  his  bride  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  house. 

Among  the  Yerukalas,  (nomad  tribe)  polygamy  is  prac- 
tised, and  the  number  of  wives  is  only  limited  by  the  means 
of  the  husband.  Marriage  of  relations  within  the  degree 
of  first  cousins  is  not  allowed.  The  rule  is  relaxed  with 
respect  to  a  man  marrying  the  daughter  of  his  father^s  sister, 
which  is  not  only  allowed^  but  a  custom  prevails  that  the 
two  first  daughters  of  a  family  may  be  claimed  by  the 
maternal  uncle  as  wives  for  his  sons.^  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  Gujardti  equivalent  for  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread  "is  "  He  that  hath  no  other  uncle  must  put  up  with 
a  squinting  uncle."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  maternal  uncle  in 
Gujarat  to  conduct  the  bridegroom  to  the  place  appointed 
for  the  marriage  ceremony.^  I  have  previously  ^  stated 
that  "  the  Yerukalas  of  the  Kistna  district  are  divided  into 
two  classes — sheep  and  goats  practically.  Of  these,  the  latter 
are  the  bastard  offspring  of  the  former.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  among  the  legitimate  members.  But^  in 
order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  separate  caste,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  a  bastard  couple  are  not  allowed  to  marry 
a  bastard.  They  must  marry  a  legitimate,  and  so  the 
second  generation  is  clean  again.^^  The  Collector  of  the 
district  informs  me  that  legitimate  may  not  marry  illegiti- 
mate. Illegitimate  must  marry  illegitimate.  The  offspring 
thereof  is  ex-officio  whitewashed  and  becomes  legitimate, 
and  must  marry  a  legitimate.  Writing  concerning  marri- 
age among  the  Yerukalas_,  Dr.  Shortt  states  ^  that  "  a 
custom  prevails  by  which  the  first  two  daughters  of  a 
family  may  be  claimed  by  the  maternal  uncle  as  wives  for 
his  sons.  The  value  of  a  wife  is  fixed  at  twenty  pagodas. 
The  maternal  uncle's  right  to  the  first  two  daughters  is 
valued  at  eight  out  of  twenty  pagodas,  and  is  carried 
out  thus.  If  he  urges  his  preferential  claim,  and  marries 
his  own  sons  to  his  nieces,  he  pays  for  each  only  twelve 

^  '  Manual  of  the  ITellore  District.' 
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pagodaa ;  and  similarly  if  lie,  from  not  having  sons  or  any- 
other  cause,  foregoes  Lis  claim,  he  receives  eight  pagodas 
out  of  the  twenty  paid  to  the  girl's  parents  by  anybody  else 
who  may  marry  them.^' 

At  an  Idigar  (toddy-drawer)  wedding  the  maternal 
uncle  of  the  bride  bathes,  and,  going  to  the  place  where 
kalli  (Euphorbia)  bushes  are  growing,  performs  puja  to  the 
plant,  and  cuts  a  twig  with  five  sub-branches,  which  is 
taken  to  the  temple  and  worshipped.  On  the  wedding 
day  the  brother  of  the  bride  is  fantastically  dressed,  with 
margosa  {Melia  Azadirachta)  leaves  tied  to  his  turban, 
and  carries  a  bow  and  arrow.  This  kodangi  (buffoon)  is 
conducted  in  procession  to  the  temple  by  a  few  married 
women,  and  made  to  walk  on  cloths  spread  in  front  of  him 
by  the  village  washerman.  On  reaching  the  temple,  he  and 
the  women  worship  a  vessel  placed  in  a  tray  along  with 
betel  leaves,  plantain  fruits,  and  a  mirror.  The  boy,  while 
thus  worshipping,  is  surrounded  by  a  screen,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  goes  three  times  round  the 
vessel  and  screen.  At  the  close  of  each  revolution,  three 
plantains  and  sweet  cakes  are  stuck  on  to  the  arrow  which 
he  carries. 

A  Ooorg  bridegroom,  mounted  on  a  pony,  dismounts  at 
the  gate  of  the  bride's  residence,  which  he  approaches 
bare-footed,  and  advances  like  a  traveller  of  old  on  a  long 
journey,  with  an  alpine  staff  in  his  hand.  When  he  has 
advanced  within  the  gate,  men  hold  upright  the  stems  of  a 
plantain  tree  with  the  leaves  on  them.  The  large  broad 
Coorg  war-knife  is  given  into  his  hand,  and  he  has  to  cut 
through  a  plantain  stem  with  one  blow.  Three  chances  are 
allowed  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  possession  of  physical 
strength  has  always  been  regarded  by  this  race  as  an 
essential  requisite  in  a  suitor,  and  the  survival  of  this 
custom  is  a  safeguard  against  the  premature  marriage  of 
children,  which  prevails  elsewhere.  The  shooting  of  a  tiger 
is  a  glorious  event  in  a  Coorg  man^s  life.  The  hero  goes 
through  a  formal  ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  dead 
monster.^  At  the  Mattupongal  festival  "  towards  evening 
festoons  of  aloe  fibre  and  cloths  containing  coins  are  tied  to 
the  horns  of  bullocks  and  cows,  and  the  animals  are  driven 
through  the  streets  with  tom-tom  and  music.  In  the  vil- 
lages, especially  those  inhabited  by  the  Kalians  in  Madura 

^  T.  C.  Rice.    '  Malabar  Quart,  Review,'  Dec.  1901. 
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and  Tinnevellj,  the  maiden  chooses  as  her  husband  him  who 
has  safely  untied  and  brought  to  her  the  cloth  tied  to  the 
horn  of  the  fiercest  bull.  The  animals  are  let  loose,  with 
their  horns  containing  valuables^  amidst  the  din  of  tom-tojii. 
and  harsh  music,  which  terrifies  and  bewilders  them.  The}^ 
run  madly  about^  and  are  purposely  excited  by  the  crowrl. 
A  young  Kalla  will  declare  that  he  will,  run  after  such  anfl 
such  a  bnll — and  this  is  sometimes  a  risky  pursuit— and 
recover  the  valuables  tied  to  its  horn.  The  Kalla  considers 
it  a  great  disgrace  to  be  injured  while  chasing  the  bull.^  " 

In  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Toreyas  (Cau arose 
fishermen)  of  Coimbatore,  the  bridegroom's  sister  meets  the 
newly- Qiarried  couple  as  they  approach  the  bride's  home, 
and  prevents  them  from  ])roce8ding  till  she  has  extracted  a 
promise  from  them  theit  their  child  shall  marry  her  child. 
At  an  Oddo  wedding,  at  the  same  place,  when  the  bride- 
groom and  his  party  try  to  enter  the  bride's  house_,  they 
are  met  on  the  threshold  by  some  of  the  relatives  of  the 
bride,  who  ask  them  to  sing  at  least  one  song  before  going  in . 

Among  the  Kaikolan  (weaver  caste)  musicians  of  Coim- 
batore,  at  least  one  girl  in  every  family  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  temple  service,  and  she  is  instructed  in  music  and 
dancing.  At  the  tdli- tying  ceremony  she  is  decorated  with 
jewels,  and  made  to  stand  on  a  heap  of  paddy  ( un husked 
rice).  A  folded  cloth  is  held  before  her  by  two  Ddsis 
(dancing  girls),  who  also  stand  on  heaps  of  paddy.  The 
girl  catches  hold  of  the  cloth,  and  her  dancing  master,  who 
is  seated  behind  her,  grasping  her  legs,  moves  thf^m  up  and 
down  in  time  with  the  music  which  is  played  In  the 
evening  she  is  taken,  seated  astride  a  pony,  to  the  temple, 
whpre  a  new  cloth  for  the  idol  the  tali,  and  other  articles 
required  for  doing  puja  have  been  got  ready.  The  girl  is 
seated  facing  the  idol,  and  the  officiating  Brahman  gives 
sandal  and  flowers  to  her,  and  ties  the  tdli,  which  has  been 
lying  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  round  her  neck.  The  tdli 
consists  of  a  golden  disc  and  black 'beads.  She  continues 
to  learn  music  and  dancing,  and  the  ars  amor  is,  and  even- 
tually goes  through  the  form  of  a  nuptial  ceremony.  The 
relations  are  invited  for  an  auspicious  day,  and  the 
maternal  uncle,  or  his  representative,  ties  a  golden  band  on 
the  girl's  forehead,  and,  carrying  her,  places  her  on  a  plank 
before  the  assembled  guests.     A  Brdhman  priest  recites 
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mantramS;,  and  prepares  the  sacred  fire  (homani).  For  tlie 
actual  nuptials  a  ricli  Brdhman  if  possible,  and,  if  not,  a 
Br4hman  of  more  lowly  status  is  invited.  A  Brdhman  is 
called  in  as  he  is  next  in  importance  to,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  idol.  As  a  Ddsi  can  never  become  a  widow, 
the  beads  in  her  tali  are  considered  to  bring  good  luck  to 
women  who  v^^ear  them.  And  some  people  send  the  tdli 
required  for  a  marriage  to  a  Ddsi,  who  prepares  the  string 
for  it,  and  attaches  to  it  black  beads  from  her  own  tdli. 

The  Jakkulas  are,  in  the  Census  report,  1901,  returned 
as  an  inferior  class  of  prostitutes,  mostly  of  the  Balija  caste. 
In  Tenali,  Kistna  district,  it  was  customary  for  each  Jak- 
kula  family  to  give  up  one  girl  for  prostitution.  She  was 
"married'^  to  any  chance  comer  for  one  night  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  Under  the  influence  of  social  reform, 
the  members  of  the  caste  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
to  give  up  the  practice.  A  family  went  back  on  this,  so  the 
head  of  the  caste  prosecuted  them  and  the  '^'husband  "'  for 
disposing  of  a  minor  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Concerning  the  ceremony  of  dedication  of  a  girl  as  a 
Basivi  (dedicated  prostitute)  in  the  Bellary  district,  Mr. 
F.  Fawcett  writes  as  follows.^  "^  A  tiili,  on  which  is  depicted 
the  iraman  of  Yishnu,  fastened  to  a  necklace  of  black  beads, 
is  tied  round  her  neck.  She  is  given,  by  way  of  insignia, 
a  cane  as  a  wand,  carried  in  the  right-hand,  and  a  gopdlam 
or  begging  basket,  whicli  is  slung  on  the  left  arm.'^  She 
is  then  branded  with  the  emblems  of  the  eliank  and  chakra. 

Among  the  Kd varais  of  Tinuevell}',  a  custom,  which  is 
now  dying  out.  was  the  wearing  by  the  bridegroom  of  a 
dagger  called  jintadu  at  the  waist.  The  Vakkaligas  of 
Mysore  use  a  katar  or  vanki  (dagger)  during  the  marriage 
ceremon}^  The  best  man  usually  carries  it  in  his  hand. 
The  bridegroom's  sister  carries  a  pot  of  rice,  into  which  a 
four-anna  piece  has  been  dropped.  When  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  the  temple,  prior  to  the  tying  of  the  tali,  he  is 
accompanied  by  these  articles.  The  dagger,  which  has  a  red 
cloth  tied  round  the  blade,  must  be  close  to  the  bridegroom 
when  he  comes  to  the  marriage  booth.  On  the  third  day, 
when  he  goes  to  his  father-in-law's  house,  the  dagger  must 
go  with  him,  and  is  then  returned  to  its  owner.  Just  before 
the  tdli  is  tied,  a  screen  is  stretched  between  the  bridal 
oouplO;  over  whom  jaggery  (molasses)  and   cummin   seeds 
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are  thrown.  The  screen  is  then  removed,  and  the  tali  and 
silver  bracelets  are  placed  in  the  bridegroom^s  hands.  The 
bride  places  her  hands  heneath  Jiis,  and  the  relations  pour 
milk  over  the  tali.  The  tali  and  bracelets  are  then]i]aced  in 
the  ln*ido\s  hands,  and  the  l)VideQ; room  sets  his  hands  beneat]]. 
hers.  The  niilk-ponring  is  repeated.  The  tali  is  placed 
on  a  piece  of  jaggery,  and  passed  round  to  be  blessed.  It 
is  then  tied  on  the  bride's  neck  by  the  bridegroom. 

At  a  marriage  ajnong  the  Okkiliyans  v_cultivatorsj  of: 
(Joimbatore,  the  bridegroom  carries  a  katar  (dagger)  with  a 
lime  stuck  on  tlie  point,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  which  lie 
keeps  by  him  nntil  the  kanganam  (wrist  thread)  is  untied. 
An  Odde  bridegroom,  when  he  proceeds  to  the  bride's  house, 
carries  n  curved  knife  partly  concealed  by  a  cloth.  Wlien 
tlie  tdli  is  tied  round  the  bride's  neck,  she  stoops  down,  and 
the  In-idegroom  touches  the  knot  of  th(^  tdli  striDg  thrice 
with  the  kuife,  implying  thereby  that  the  knot  has  been  so 
hrmly  tied  that  even  a  knife  cannot  cut  it.  Hence  their 
union  will  also  be  strong.  At  a  Toreya  marriage,  the 
Brdhman  priest  ties  on  the  head  of  both  bridegroom  an 
ornament  made  of  gold  leaf  or  tinsel,  called  niandai-kattu. 
The  bridegroom  puts  on  the  sacred  thread,  and,  holding  a 
katar  (dagger)  in  his  hand,  sits  in  the  wedding  booth  with 
a  cloth  screen  surrounding  him  on  all  sides.  The  tying  of 
a  bashingam,  made  of  pith  or  flowers,  on  the  forehead 
(Pk  II.)  during  the  marriage  ceremony  is  a  general  custom, 
among  the  Telagu  and  Kanarese  classes. 

(Concerning  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Tottijans  or 
Kambalas  (Telugu  cultivators)  of  Madura  and  Tinuevelly  : 
I  gather  that  it  is  carried  out  in  two  temporary  huts,  one 
for  the  bridegroom,  the  other  for  the  bride.  The  tali  is 
tied  round  the  bride's  neck  by  an  elderly  male  or  female 
belonging  to  the  family.  If  the  marriage  is  contracted  vdtli 
a  woman  of  a  lower  class,  the  bridegroom's  hut  is  not  made 
use  of,  and  he  does  not  personally  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 
A  dagger  (katar),  or  rude  sword  is  sent  to  represent  him, 
:ind  the  tdli  is  tied  in  the  presence  thereof.  In  a  Zamin- 
dari  suit  some  years  ago,  details  of  which  are  published  in 
the  Madras  Law  Eeports,  Yol.  XVII,  1894,  the  Judge 
found  that  ^'  the  plaintiff's  mother  was  married  to  the 
plaintiff's  father  in  the  dagger  form  ;  that  a  dagger  is 
used  by  the  Saptur  Zamindars,  who  are  called  Kattari 
Kamaya,  in  the  case  of  inequality  in  the  caste  or  social 
position  of  the  bride  ;  that,  though  the  customary  rites  of 
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tlie  ITumbla  caste  were  also  performed,  jet  the  use  of  tie 
dagger  was  an  essential  addition  ;  and  that,  thougli  she 
was  of  a  different  and  inferior  caste  to  that  of  the  plaintiff's 
father,  yet  that  did  not  invalidate  the  marriage.  The 
defendant's  argument  "was  that  the  dagger  was  used  to 
represent  the  Zamindar  bridegroom  as  he  did  not  attend  in 
person,  and  that^  by  his  non-attendance,  there  could  have  - 
been  no  joining  of  hands  or  other  essential  for  constituting 
a  valid  marriage.  The  plaintiff  argued  that  the  nuptial 
rites  were  duly  performed;  the  Zamindar  being  present  ; 
that  the  dagger  was  there  merely  as  an  ornament,  and  that 
it  was  customary  for  people  of  the  Zaniindar's  caste  to  have 
a  dagger  paraded  on  the  occasion  of  marriages.  The 
Judge  found  that  the  dagger  was  there  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  that  the  two  ladies,  whom  the  Zamindar  married, 
were  of  an  inferior  caste  and  rank. 

I  am  informed  that,  among  all  the  Oriya  castes,  except 
Brahm.ans,  which  follow  the  rule  of  infant  marriage,  a  girl 
is  married  to  an  arrow,  if  Sj  suitable  husband  has  not 
been  found  for  her  before  she  reaches  puberty.  The  actual 
marriage  may  take  place  at  any  time  afterwards. 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Mai  VelMlas  a  live  fowl  is 
swung  by  the  head-man  round  the  heads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Its  neck  is  then  wrung,  and  the  dead 
bird  thrown  to  the  attendant  clarionet-player.  In  front 
of  the  bridegroom  are  placed  a  series  of  bamboo  pans,  each 
containing  palmyra  jaggery  (molasses),  cocoanuts,  plantains, 
betel  nuts,  and  four-anna  pieces.  In  one  pan  are  new 
cloths  for  the  contracting  couple,  and  in  the  other  a  spear. 

The  custom  of  the  bridal  couple  bathing  in  water 
brought  from  seven  different  villages,  which  I  have 
previously  referred  to  as  occurring  among  the  Dhobis 
(washermen),  obtains  among  many  Oriya  castes,  including 
Brahmans.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  pani-tula.  The 
water  is  brought  by  married  girls  who  have  not  reached 
puberty  on  the  night  preceding  the  wedding  day,  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  w^ashed  in  it  before  dawn.  This 
bath  is  called  koili-pani-snano  or  cuckoo  w^ater  bath.  The 
koil  is  the  Indian  koel  or  cuckoo  {Eudynamis  honorata)  whose 
crescendo  cry  of  ku-il,  ku-il  is  trying  to  the  nerves  in  the  hot 
weather. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  among  the  Oddes  of 
Coimbatore,  three  female  relations  of  the  bridegroom 
proceed  to  a  white-ant  hill,  and,  after  worshipping  it  by 
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breaking  coooanuts  and  burning  camplior,  fill  three  baskets 
\vith  earth  from  the  hill,  and  carry  them  to  the  marriagfc 
booth.  They  then  bring  from  the  potter's  house  three 
decorated  pots  and  an  earthen  tray,  and  place  them  in  the 
booth.  A  bit  of  turmeric  with  betel  leaves  is  tied  to  eacli 
pofc,  and  they  are  fdled  with  water.  In  front  of  the  booth 
a  smaJl  platform  is  made  with  the  ant- earth  mixed  with 
water.  A  wild  sugar-cane,  twig  of  Ficus  religiosa,  and  of 
the  milk-hedge  (Euphorbia)  are  tied  together,  and  planted 
in  the  centre  of  the  platform. 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Pallans  (agrioult-ural  labourers) 
uf  Coimbatore,  cocoanuts  are  broken,  and  offered  to  a 
Pillayar  (figure  of  Ganesa)  made  of  cow-dung.  The  tdli 
is  taken  round  in  one  of  the  fragments,  to  be  hlessed  by 
those  assembled.  When  a  marria<^e  is  contemplated 
among  the  Idaiyans  of  the  same  place,  the  parents  of  the 
prospective  bride  and  bridegroom  go  to  the  temple,  and 
throw  before  the  idol  a  red  flower  and  a  white  flower,  each 
wrapped  in  a  betel-leaf.  A  small  child  is  then  asked  to 
pick  up  one  of  the  leaves.  If  the  one  selected  contains  the 
white  flower,  it  is  considered  auspicious,  and  the  marriage 
will  bo  contracted.  During  the  marriage  ceremony  the 
officiating  Brahman  places  a  cow- dung  Pillayar  in  the  marri» 
ag^  booth.  The  bride  husks  some  paddy.  The  relations 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  fetch  from  the  potter's  house 
seven  pots  called  adukupanai  (pots  kept  one  over  the  other)^ 
two  large  pots  called  arasanipanai,  and  seve^  earthen  trays, 
arid  place  them  in  front  of  the  mud  platform.  The  pots 
are  filled  with  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  gold  is  dropped 
into  each.  The  pots  are  worshipped  daily  during  the 
marriage  ceremony. 

On  the  wedding  day,  among  the  Iluvans,  (toddy-drawers) 
of  Malabar,  the  bridegroom's  face  is  shaved,  and,  after 
being  rubbed  with  oil,  he  is  bathed  by  seven  young  men. 
He  is  carried,  or  walks  on  planks  from  the  bathing. place  to 
the  marriage  booth,  and  must  not  touch  the  ground  with, 
his  feet.  The  barber  cuts  the  nails  of  an  Okkiliyan  bride 
and  bridegroom.  The  barber  also,  after  doing  some  puja, 
shaves  the  face  of  an  Idaiyan  bridegroom,  and  receives  as 
his  fee  four  annas,  some  rice,  and  the  cloth  which  the  young 
man  was  wearing.  An  Odde  may  not  shave  his  face  till  it 
has  been  shaved  by  the  barber  on  his  wedding  day. 

It  is  the  barber,  at  a  marriage  among  the  Konga  Velltilas 
of  the  Salem  district,  who  officiates  at  the  marriage  rites,  and 
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ties  tlie  tali.  Bra  lira  ans  are  invited  to  the  wedding*,  and 
treated  witli  due  respect,  and  presented  witli  money,  rice, 
lietel  leaves  and  ]iuts.  Tlie  barber,  when  lie  ties  the  tali, 
mutters  something  about  Erahman  and  Yedas  in  a  re- 
spectful manner.  The  story  goes  that,  during  the  days  of 
the  Chera,  Ohola,  and  Famlyan  Kings,  a  Brahman  and  an 
Ambattan  (barber)  were  both  invited  to  a  marriage  feast. 
But  the  Brahman,  on  his  arrival,  died,  and  the  folk,  believ- 
ing his  death  to  be  an  evil  omen;,  ruled  that  the  Brahman 
being  missing,  they  would  have  the  Ambattan;  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  the  custom  for  the  Ambattan  to  officiate 
at  weddings.^  The  puroliits  (priests)  of  the  Kalian  Mup- 
pans  of  Malabar  are  Tamil  barbers^  ^vho  officiate  at  theib 
marriages.  The  barber  shaves  the  bridegroom  before  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  purohit  has  to  blow  the  conch 
shell  all  the  way  from  the  bridegroom's  house  to  that  of 
the  bride.- 

The  milk-post_,  at  a  wedding  among;  the  Okkiliyaus  of 
Coimbatore,  is  made  of  the  milk-hedge  (Euphorbia  Ttrucalii), 
to  which  mango  leaves  and  a  kanganam  (wrist  thread)  are 
tied.  To  the  marriage  post  of  the  weaver  Kaikolans  a 
cloth  dipped  in  turmeric,  in  which  pearls,  coral,  pieces  of 
gold,  and  nine  kinds  of  grain  are  tied  up,  is  fixed.  A  four- 
anna  piece,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  is  tied  to  the  milk-post  of 
the  Oddes. 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Paraiyans  (Pariahs)  of  Coim- 
batore, the  little  finger  of  the  bridegroom^s  right  hand  is 
linked  with  the  little  finger  of  the  bride's  left  hand,  the  two 
hands  being  covered  with  a  cloth.  The  ends  of  the  cloths 
of  an  Okkiliyan  bridegroom  and  bride,  with  betel  leaves  and 
nuts  in  them,  are  tied  together,  and  the  little  fingers  ot 
their  right  hands  are  linked  together. 

The  mother  of  a  Paraiyan  bride,  at  Coimbatore,  places 
seven  rice  cakes  on  the  bridegroom's  body,  viz.,  on  the  head, 
above  the  shoulders,  in  the  bend  of  the  elbows,  and  in  each 
hand.  She  removes  all  except  the  one  on  the  head,  and 
re-places  them  three  times,  when  the  cake  on  the  head  is 
removed  with  the  others.  A  similar  ceremony  is  performed 
on  the  bride. 

The  Toreyan  bridegroom  places  his  hands  together,  and 
small  rice  cakes   are  placed  on  his   body  in  the  following 
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positions  :  one  on  the  head,  two  above  the  shoulders,  two  in 
the  bends  of  the  elbows^  two  in  the  knees,  and  four  be- 
tween the  fingers.  Cakes  are,  in  like  manner,  placed  on  the 
bride^s  body.  At  a  l^oreya  wedding  cooked  rice,  white  and 
(coloured  red,  yellow,  black,  and  green,  is  placed  in  trays,  and 
waved  before  the  contracting  couple.  Then  nine  lighted 
wicks  are  placed  in  a  tray,  and  w^aved  to  avert  the  evil  eye. 
Marriage,  among  the  Toreyans,  is  always  celebrated  at  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  never  at  that  of  the  bride,  as  there 
is  a  legend  that  there  was  once  a  Rajah  belongings  to  this 
caste,  w^liose  son  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  bride-elect, 
and  there  murdered. 

At  an  Idaiyan  wedding,  at  Coimbatore,  the  bridegroom 
places  his  right  foot,  and  the  bride  her  left  foot  on  a  grind- 
stone, and  they  look  at  the  star  Arundati  in  the  great  Bear, 
which  represents  the  wife  of  the  ascetic  Yashista,  who  is  the 
patterji  of  chastity.  The  grindstone  represents  Ahalliya,  who 
was  the  wife  of  a  saint,  Gauthama.  >She  was  cursed  by  her 
husband  for  her  misconduct  with  Indra,  and  became  turned 
into  a  stone.  By  placing  their  feet  on  the  grindstone,  the 
young-  couple  express  a  wish  to  keep  in  check  unchaste  desires. 
The  bride  decorates  a  small  grindstone  with  cloths  and  orna- 
ments, gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  and  takes  it  to  all  the 
assembled  relations,  who  give  her  something,  and  bless  her 
with  a  hope  that  she  will  bring  forth  many  children. 

During  the  wedding  ceremony  among  the  Paraiyans  of 
Coimbatore,  a  pestle  is  placed  in  the  marringe  booth,  and 
the  bridegroom  sits  on  it.  The  bride's  father  and  brothers 
rub  oil  over  his  head,  and  he  is  bathed.  The  brido  then 
sits  on  the  pestle,  and  is  in  like  manner  anointed  with  oil 
and  bathed.  The  pestle  is  then  removed,  and  ;i  plank  placed 
in  its  stead.  A  four- anna  piece,  and  a  small  cliank  shell 
(Tiirbmella  rapa)  such  as  is  used  as  a  baby's  pap-bov,'l,  are 
thrown  into  a  pot  containing  turmeric  water,  from  which 
the  bride  is  expected  to  pick  up  the  shell,  and  the  bride- 
groom the  coin.  This  is  repeated  three  times,  and  the 
kanganams  (wrist  threads)  are  then  untied,  and  put  into 
the  pot.  When  an  Odde  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  the 
bride's  house,  a  pot  of  water  is  brought,  and  they  put  their 
hands  into  it.  A  ring  is  dropped  into  the  pot,  and  the} 
both  try  to  pick  it  up.  Whoever  first  does  so  is  considered 
to  be  the  more  clever.  This  is  repeated  three  times.  At  an 
Idaiyan  wedding,  a  gold  and.  silver  ring  are  placed  in  a 
large  pot,  and  in  another  pot  a  style,  such  as  is  used  for 
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writing  on  palm  leaves,  and  a  piece  of  palm  leaf  are  placed. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  then  struggle  to  catch  hold  of 
these  objects. 

At  a  marriage  among  the  Ikivans  of  Malabar,  the  bride- 
groom roDioves  seven  threads  from  the  new  cloth  brought  for 
the  bride^  and  makes  a  string  with  them,  which  is  coloured 
yellow  with  turmeric.  To  the  string  he  attaches  the  t41i, 
which  he  places  on  betel  leaves^  and  hands  over  to  liis 
sister.  During  the  ceremony  the  bride  stands  on  rice,  and 
covers  her  face  with  betel  leaves.  To  bring  good  luck  to 
the  young  couple,  a  married  woman  with  a  child  meets 
them  as  they  approach  the  bridegroom^s  house. 

During  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Oddes  of 
OoimbatorOj  a  woman,  belonging  to  a  Pedda  (big)  Boyan 
family,  puts  turmeric  water  mixed  with  chunam  (burnt  lime) , 
betel  leaves,  and  a  coral  necklet  in  a  vessel,  and  waves  it  in 
front  of  the  bridegroom^s  face.  This  is  alathi,  and  is  done 
to  avert  the  evil  eye.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  tie  the  ends  of  a  single  cloth  round 
their  bodies,  and  are  bathed  in  turmeric  water,  which  they 
pour  over  each  other.  They  then  look  at  the  sky,  and. 
taking'  water  in  both  hands,  throw  it  down  thrice.  The 
kanganams  are  then  untied. 

A  K4dir  (jungle  man  of  the  Cochin  hills),  wdio  intends  to 
marry,  goes  out  of  his  own  village,  and  lives  in  another  for 
a  whole  year,  during  which  period  he  makes  his  choice  of  a 
wife.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  returns  to  his  own  village, 
and  obtains  permission  from  the  villagers  to  effect  the 
contemplated  union.  Then  he  goes  away  again  to  the 
village  of  his  bride-elect,  and  gives  her  a  dowry  by  working 
there  for  another  year.  He  then  makes  presents  of  cloths 
and  iron  tools  to  the  girl's  mother,  after  which  follows  a  feast, 
which  completes  the  ceremony. 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Lingayats,  in  the  case  of  a  four- 
day  marriage,  the  first  day  is  spent  in  worshipping  ancestors. 
On  the  second  day,  rice  and  oil  are  sent  to  the  local  mutt, 
and  oil  alone  to  the  relatives.  New  pots  are  brought  with 
much  shouting,  and  deposited  in  the  god's  room.  A  booth 
is  erected,  and  the  bridegroom  sits  under  it  side  by  side 
with  a  married  female  relative,  and  goes  through  a  perform- 
ance called  surige.  An  enclosure  is  made  round  them  with 
cotton  thread  passed  ten  times  round  four  earthen  pitchers 
placed  at  the  four  corners.    Five  married  women  come  with 
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boiled  water,  and  wash  off  tlie  oil  and  tarmeric,  with  which 
tlie  bride  and  bridegroom  and  his  companion  have  been 
anointed.  The  matrons  then  clothe  them  with  the  new 
cloths  offered  to  the  ancestors  on  the  first  day.  After  some 
ceremonial,  the  thread  forming  the  enclosure  is  removed  and 
given  to  a  Jangam  (priest).  The  snrige  being  now  over, 
the  bridegroom  and  his  relative  are  taken  back  to  the  god^s 
room.  The  bride  and  one  of  her  relations  are  now  taken  to 
the  booth,  and  another  surige  is  gone  through.  When  this 
is  over,  the  bride  is  taken  to  her  room,  and  decorated  with 
flowers.  At  the  same  time  the  bridegroom  is  decorated 
in  the  god's  room,  and,  mounting  on  a  bullock^  goes  to 
the  village  temple,  where  he  offers  a  cocoanut.  A  chaplet  of 
flowers  (bashingam)  is  tied  to  his  forehead^  and  he  returns  to 
the  house.  In  the  god's  room  a  panchakaldsam,  consisting 
of  five  metal  vessels,  with  betel  and  vibhuti  (sacred  ashes) 
has  been  arranged,  one  vessel  being  placed  at  each  corner 
of  a  square,  and  one  in  the  middle.  By  each  kalasam  is  a 
cocoanut,  a  date-fruit,  a  betel  leaf  and  arecanut,  and  one 
pice  (copper  coin)  tied  in  a  handkerchief.  A  cotton 
thread  is  passed  round  the  square,  and  round  the  centre 
kalasam  another  thread,  one  end  of  which  is  held  by  the 
family  guru  (priest),  and  the  other  by  the  bridegroom.,  who 
sits  opposite  to  him.  The  guru  wears  a  ring  made  of  kusa 
grass  on  the  big  toe  of  his  right  foot.  The  bride  sits  on 
the  left  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  guru  ties  their  right  and 
left  hands  together  with  kusa  grass.  The  joined  hands  are 
washed,  and  bilva  (yEgle  Marmelos)  and  flowers  are  offered. 
The  officiating  priest  then  consecrates  the  tali  and  the 
kanganam  ;  ties  the  latter  on  the  wrist  of  the  joined  hands  ; 
and  gives  the  tali  to  the  bridegroom,  who  ties  it  round  the 
bride's  neck,  repeating  some  words  after  the  priest.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  married  couple  worship  Jangams  and  the 
elders,  and  take  off  the  kanganam  (consecrated  thread)  from 
their  wrists,  and  tie  it  to  the  doorway.^ 

At  a  wedding  among  the  Muhammad  an  Mappilas  (or 
Moplahs)  of  Malabar^  the  bridegroom  and  his  suite  are  con- 
ducted to  a  room  in  the  bride^s  house  specially  prepared 
for  their  reception.  After  a  few  minutes'  stay  in  the  room, 
the  party  withdraws,  leaving  the  bridegroom  alone.  The 
bride  is  next  introduced  into  the  room  by  her  female 
relations,  and  the  door  is  closed  by  them.  The  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  are  left  together  for  a  few  minutes.     The  bride 

*  '  Madras  Mnaenm  Bull.'    MS. 
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then  leaves^  and  tlie  bridegroom's  party  enters,  and  take  Mm 
back  to  his  house.  In  some  places  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  permitted  to  spend  the  whole  night  together,  and  the 
latter  takes  leave  only  the  next  morning.  In  some  of  the 
southern  tdluks  (divisions)  the  custom  is  the  reverse  of 
what  has  just  been  described.  The  bride  is  first  conducted 
into  the  room,  and  persuaded  or  forced  to  lie  on  a  sofa, 
and  the  bridegroom  is  next  introduced  into  it,  tarries  there 
a  few  moments,  and  then  leaves.  This  is  practicable  only 
in  the  case  of  girls  of  tender  age,  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  what  they  are  made  to  do.^ 

Among  many  of  the  classes  which  inhabit  the  plains 
of  Ganjam — Loharas,  Tiyoros,  Benias,  Aruvas,  etc. — the 
younger  brother  has  a  claim  to  marry  the  widow  of  an  elder 
brother. 

Of  marriage  among  the  Arayans  (fishing  caste)  of 
Travancore  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Painter  writes  as  follows^: — 
''  A  curious  ceremony  prevails,  copied,  I  believe,  from  the 
custom  of  Nairs  and  Chogans,  though  differing  in  several 
particulars.  As  soon  as  the  woman  attains  maturity, 
relatives  and  friends  are  summoned  to  a  feast.  The  pooshdri 
(priest)  having  fixed  the  propitious  hour,  the  girl  is  brought 
in,  and  made  to  stand  on  a  plank  of  jack-wood  {Artocar- 
pus  integrifolia) ,  a  tree  considered  sacred  by  the  Arayans. 
The  father's  sister  then  ties  the  tali  around  her  neck.  The 
feast  is  then  partaken  of,  and  the  ceremony  is  considered 
complete." 

At  a  weyjgfng  among  the  Mai  Arayans  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  sit  and  eat  from  the  same  plantain  leaf,  after 
which  the  tali  is  tied.  The  bride  then  seizes  any  ornament 
or  cooking  vessel  in  the  house,  saying  that  it  is  her  father's. 
The  bridegroom  snatches  it  from  her,  and  the  marriage 
rite  is  concluded.^ 

The  father  of  a  would-be  bridegroom  among  the  Malaialis 
of  the  Yelagiri  hills,  Salem  district,  when  he  hears  of  the 
existence  of  a  suitable  bride,  repairs  to  her  village  with  some 
of  his  relations,  and  seeks  out  the  Ilr-Groundan  or  headman, 
between  whom  and  the  visitors  mutual  embraces  are 
exchanged,  The  object  of  the  visit  is  explained,  and  the 
father^says  that  he  will  abide  by  the  ^'  voice  of  four  "  in  the 


1  P.  Kunjain.     '  Malabar  Quart.  Eeview,'  Vol.  II,  l^o.  1,  1903. 
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matter.  If  the  matcli  is  fixed  up,  lie  gives  a  feast  in  lionoui* 
of  the  event.  When  the  visitors  enter  the  future  bride's 
house,  the  eldest  daughter-in-law  of  the  house  appears  on  the 
threshold,  and  takes  charge  of  the  walking-stick  of  each 
person  who  goes  in.  She  then,  with  some  specially  prepared 
sandal  paste,  makes  a  circular  mark  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
guests,  and  retires.  The  feast  then  takes  place,  and,  before 
the  party  retire,  the  daughter-in-law  again  appears,  and 
returns  the  walking  sticks.  It  is  said  that,  even  if  the 
number  thereof  is  more  than  fifty,  she^  like  an  American 
lift-boy  who  remembers  the  number  of  all  the  lodgers  in  a 
hotel,  always  hands  over  the  sticks  to  their  owners.^ 

Concerning  the  Kammalans  (artisans)  of  Malabar  Mr. 
S.  Appadorai  Iyer  writes  that  as  with  the  Nayars,  the  tdli- 
kettu  kalydnam  has  to  be  celebrated.  For  this  the  parents 
of  the  child  have  to  find  a  suitable  manavdlan  or  bridegroom 
by  the  consultation  of  horoscopes.  An  auspicious  day  is 
fixed,  and  new  cloths  are  given  to  the  manavalan.  The  girl 
bathes,  and  puts  on  new  clothes.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  brought  to  the  marriage  booth,  where  the  tali-tying 
ceremony  takes  place.  This  concluded,  the  bridegroom, 
takes  a  thread  from  the  new  cloth,  and  breaks  it  in  two, 
saying  that  his  union  with  the  girl  has  ceased.  He  then 
walks  away  without  looking  back. 

With  the  Iluvans  of  Malabar  the  veetil  ketfcu  corresponds 
to  the  tdli-kettu  ceremony  of  other  castes.  The  girl  is 
bathed  by  seven  maidens,  and  made  to  stand  on  a  plank.  The 
boy's  sister  then  ties  the  tali  round  her  neck.  The  maidens 
husk  a  measure  of  paddy,  and  they  and  the  girl  eat  it.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  girl  is  taken  to  a  tank,  and  bathed. 
Flowers  and  three  lighted  wicks  are  placed  on  a  raft  made 
of  a  plantain  stem,  and  floated  on  the  water  while  she 
bathes.  On  her  return  from  the  tank,  she  is  given  a  little 
jaggery  and  cocoanuL  to  eat.  The  girl's  father  asks  the 
boy^s  people  that  the  marriage  tie  should  be  severed.  Her 
mother,  or  one  of  her  female  relations,  takes  a  thread  from 
her  cloth,  and,  saying  that  the  girl  and  boy  are  separated, 
puts  it  in  a  vessel  containing  cooked  rice.  This  vessel,  and 
two  other  vessels  containing  curry  and  other  food-stuffS;  are 
sent  to  the  boy's  house.  The  girl  is  no  longer  his  wife,  and 
may  be  married  to  any  one  else.  If  a  girl  is  to  be  married 
before  the  veetil  kettu  has  been  performed,  the  sister  of  the 

^  C.  Hayavadana  Rao.     MS. 
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bridegroom-elect  carries  a  new  clotli  as  a  present  from  him 
to  the  bride^s  house.  Instead  of  the  tali,  a  gold  ring  is  tied 
on  the  girFs  neck.  The  remaining  ceremonies  are  as  at 
any  ordinary  wedding.  This  form  of  marriage  is  called 
kannannee. 

It  is  stated  in  a  recent  article  ^  that  among  the  Konars 
(cowherds)  of  Poondurai  near  Erode_,  in  the  Tamil  conntrj', 
who,  according  to  tradition,  originally  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe  as  the  Gopas  living  in  the  sonthern  part  of 
Kerala  and  now  forming  a  section  of  Nayars^  the  former 
matrimonial  customs  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
ISTayars.  They,  too,  celebrated  kettukalidnam,  and,  like  the 
Nayars,  did  not  make  it  binding  on  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom of  tie  ceremony  to  live  as  husband  and  wife.  They 
have  now,  however,  abandoned  the  custom,  and  have  made 
the  tying  of  the  tali  the  actual  marriage  ceremony. 

As  beariug  on  the  subject  of  polyandry  among  the  Nayars, 
I  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  EUis^  Kural : — "On 
the  contiuent  of  India  polyandry  is  still  said  to  be  practised 
in  Orissa,  and  among  particular  tribes  in  other  parts.  In 
Malaydlam,  as  is  well  known,  the  vision  of  Plato  in  his 
ideal  republic  is  more  completely  realised.  The  women 
among  the  Naj^ars  not  being  restricted  to  family  or  number, 
bnt,  after  she  has  been  consecrated  by  the  nsual  rites  before 
the  nnptial  fire,  in  which  ceremony  any  indifferent  person 
may  officiate  as  the  representatiye  of  her  husband,  being  in 
her  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  only  restrained  by  her 
inclinations ;  provided  that  the  male  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciates be  of  an  equal  or  superior  tribe.  But  it  must  be 
stated,  for  the  glory  of  the  female  character,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  latitude  thus  given  to  the  Nayattis,  and  that 
they  are  thus  left  to  tiie  guidance  of  their  own  free  will  and 
the  play  of  their  own  fancy  (which  in  other  countries  has  not 
alwa3^s  been  found  the  most  efficient  check  on  the  conduct 
of  either  sex),  it  rarely  happens  that  they  cohabit  with  more 
than  one  person  at  the  same  time.  Whenever  the  existing 
connexion  is  broken,  whether  from  incompatibility  of  temper, 
disgust,  caprice,  or  any  of  the  thousand  vexations  by  which^ 
from  the  frailty  of  nature,  domestic  happiness  is  liable  to  be 
disturbed,  the  woman  seeks  another  lover,  the  man  another 
mistress.  But  it  mostly  happens  that  the  bond  of  joint 
paternity  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  too  strong  to  be  shaken  off; 

^  K.  Kannan  Nayar.    '  Malabar  Quart.  Eeview,'  1903, 
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and  tliat  the  uninfluenced  and  uninterested  union  of  love, 
when  formed  in  youth,  continues  even  in  the  decline  of  age.'^ 
Of  the  paternal  form  of  polyandry  (adelphogamy)  in 
Malabar,  Bartolonieo  writes  ^  that  ^'  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
a  custom  prevails,  in  the  cast  to  which  the  braziers  belong, 
that  the  eldest  brother  alone  marries  ;  but  the  rest,  when 
he  is  absent,  supply  his  place  with  their  sister-in-law." 

A  form  of  marriage,  known  as  the  Sarvaswadanam 
marriage,  is  still  in  force  among  the  Nambudri  Br^hmans, 
the  formula  used  during  the  marriage  being  the  following 
text  from  Vashista  : —  "I  give  unto  the  this  virgin  (who  has 
no  brother)  decked  with  ornaments,  and  the  son  who  may  be 
born  of  her  shall  be  my  son.'*  This  form  of  marriage  is  not 
recognised  in  the  Mitakshara,  which  in  such  matters  governs 
almost  the  whole  of  India  at  the  present  day.  Similarly, 
the  adoption  of  a  son  in  the  Dwayamushayana  form,  i.e., 
as  the  son  of  two  fathers  (the  natural  and  adoptive)  is  the 
ordinary  form  of  adoption  recognised  in  Malabar,  while  in 
countries  governed  by  the  Mitakshara  law  it  is  considered 
as  obsolete.^ 

EDGAR  THURSTON. 
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HOOK-SAVINGING. 


In  smiiming  up  a  series  of  reports  on  the  swinging  fes- 
tival, the  Government  of  Madras,  in  1854,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  "is  on  the  whole  less  frequently  observed 
now  than  formerly.  In  some  few  districts  the  practice  is  as 
prevalent  as  ever  ;  in  the  majority,  however,  it  is  on  the 
decline,  while  in  none  can  it  be  called  general.  Further  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  religion 
of  the  observers,  but  to  be  performed  in  fulfilment  of  vows. 
In  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  observance  has  led  to 
loss  of  life.  This  would,  of  course,  justify  the  interference 
of  the  magistracy,  aod,  in  future,  any  occurrence  of  this 
nature  should  lead  to  the  prohibition  of  the  ceremony  at  the 
village  where  it  happened.  The  best  method  of  discouraging 
this  objectionable  practice  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
different  magistrates,  but  the  Grovernor  in  council  feels  confi- 
dent that,  if  it  be  properly  explained  that  the  object  of 
Grovernment)  is  not  to  interfere  with  any  religious  observance 
of  its  subjects,  but  to  abolish  a  cruel  and  revolting  practice, 
the  efforts  of  the  magistracy  will  be  willingly  fieconded  by 
the  influence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  who  do 
not  seem  to  countenance  or  support  the  swinging  ceremony. '^ 

From,   the   Grovernment   records    (1854)    the   following 
details  are  culled  ^ : — 

In  i  852  two  men  were  killed  during  the  celebration  of 
the  festival  in  the  Salem  district,  in  consequence  of  the  pole 
from  w^hich  they  were  suspended  haying  accidentally 
snapped.  In  the  Tanjore  district  the  festival  was  known  to 
have  been  practised  in  former  years  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  towns  and  villages,  and  still  took  place  occasion- 
ally in  seventy-eight  places.  In  the  Nellore  district  swing- 
ing festival  of  the  following  natures  were  observed  either 
annually. or  at  intervals  of  two  to  thirty  years  : — 

1.  Gaulaupooseedy,  i.e,^  a  man  hung  to  the  end  of  a 
cross  beam  fixed  on  a  post  by  the  skin,  etc.,  of  his  back 
with  iron  hooks. 

^  Reports    on    the    swinging    festival   and  the   ceremonj  of  -vvalkiDg 
through  fire,  1854. 
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2.  Q-umpaseedy,  t',e.,  a  man  sitting  in  a  basket  or  on 
a  plank  hung  to  the  end  of  the  iron-beam  thereof, 

3.  Pucaseedy,  i.e.^  iron  hooks  fixed  in  the  sides  of  a 
man  who  has  to  walk  round  a  pagoda. 

4.  Tallaseedy,  i.e.^  a  man  hung  to  a  post  by  a  rope 
tied  to  his  waist. 

In  the  Kistna  district  there  had  been  no  swinging  for 
several  years,  but  the  custom  was  reintroduced  by  an  old 
pensioned  Hindu  Subadar.  It  appeared  that  his  father's 
sister  performed  Jsuttee  70  or  80  years  since,  and  a  temple 
was  erected  to  her  memory  on  the  site  of  her  immolation, 
and  in  commemoration  of  the  event  a  swinging  festival  was 
held  annually.  This  had  ceased  for  many  years  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  old  subadar,  when,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  his  relative,  he  restored  the  temple,  and  re-established  the 
swinging  festival  at  his  own  expense.  The  Pariahs  were,  it 
is  stated,  the  principal  performers  at  the  village  swinging 
ceremonials,  and  they  received  from  one  to  four  rupees  from  a 
general  fund  subscribed  by  the  villagers  or  granted  for  the 
purpose  by  some  public-spirited  individual.  In  one  report 
it  is  mentioned  that,  on  the  party  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  pay  the  swingers  having  left,  the  villagers,  afraid  lest  a 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  should  l)e  productive  of  cala- 
mity, took  to  swinging  sheep  and  pumpkins,  a  much  more 
reasonable  exhibition  ol:  devotion.  In  cases  of  famine, 
cholera,  or  other  calamity,  a  swinging  festival  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  deity,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  slaughter  of  goats,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and  even  male 
buffaloes  took  place.  In  the  Canara  district,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  ver}^  extensive  celebration,  the  swinging  was  combined 
with  an  extensive  slaughter  of  animals.  The  pole  was 
erected  in  the  close  vicinity  of  a  high  heap  of  reeking  heads. 
All  the  men,  women  and  children  were  in  holiday  attire, 
and  hundreds  of  the  latter  were  brought  close  to  the  heap  of 
heads,  and  showed  intense  excitement  and  enjoyment  in 
witnessing  the  struggles  of  the  dying  animals  or  in  hearing 
their  shrieks. 

In  front  of  the  M4riyanima  temple  at  Mudabidure  in 
South  Canara  stands  a  quadrangular  stone,  which  is  hollowed 
out  at  the  top.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a 
wooden  beam,  on  which  another  beam  was  made  to  revolve 
at   the   hook- swinging   festival.      The   necessary    wooden 
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implements  are  still  preserved  near  tLe  temple,^  Tlie  appa* 
ratus  for  hook  swinging  still  lies  outside  tlie  Periyapalayam 
temple  near  Madras.  Of  this  barbarous  ceremom^,  as 
carried  out  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  an 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Sonnerat,^  who  thus  describes 
it : — "  Those  who  imagine  they  have  received  great  benefits 
from  Mariatale,  or  wish  to  obtain  them,  make  a  vow  to 
suspend  themselves  in  the  air.  This  ceremony  consists  in 
passing  two  iron  tenter-hooks,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  very  long 
lever,  through  the  skin  of  the  votary's  back.  This  lever  is 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  mast  twenty  feet  high.  As  soon  as 
the  votary  is  hung  on  the  hooks,  they  press  the  other  end  of 
the  lever,  and  lift  him  up  in  the  air.  In  this  state  they  turn 
him  round  as  often  as  he  chuses.  He  commonly  has  a 
sword  and  shield  in  his  hands;  and  makes  the  motions  of  a 
man  who  is  fighting.  He  must  appear  chearful,  whatever 
pain  he  may  feel :  for,  if  tears  escape  him,  he  is  driven  from 
his  cast,  but  this  seldom  happens.  The  votary  who  is  to  be 
hung  up  drinks  some  intoxicating  liquor,  which  makes  him 
almost  insensible,  and  looks  upon  this  dangerous  preparation 
as  a  pastime.  After  turning  him  several  times  round,  they 
take  him  off,  and  he  is  soon  cured  of  his  wounds.  The  quick- 
ness of  the  cure  passes  for  a  miracle  in  the  eyes  of  the 
zealots  of  this  goddess.  "J'he  Braliraans  do  not  assist  at  this 
ceremony,  which  they  despise.  The  worshippers  of  Mariatale 
are  of  the  lowest  casts/' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  Mr.  Elijah  Hoole 
was  present  as  an  eye-witness  of  a  hook-swinging  ceremony 
at  Boyapettah  in  the  city  of  Madras,  of  which  he  gave  the 
following  graphic  description  ^  ''  A  pole,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  was  planted  in  the  ground  perpendicularly,  having 
an  iron  pivot  on  the  top,  on  which  rested  the  middle  of  an 
horizontal  yard  or  cross  pole,  which  might  also  be  about 
forty  feet  in  length.  This  latter  was  managed  by  a  rope 
attached  to  one  end,  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  by  means 
of  which  it  could  be  made  to  turn  upon  the  centre  as  fast 
as  the  people  could  run.  Near  the  other  end  of  the  cross-pole, 
attached  to  a  short  rope,  were  two  bright  iron  hooks,  and 
at  the  extreme  end  was  a  short  rope,  about  the  length  of 
that  to  which  the  hooks  were  attached.     By  slackening  the 


1  E.  Hultzsch,  Government  Epigraphist.     '  Annual  Eeport/  1900-01. 

~  '  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  China,'  1774  and  (781. 

3  '  Personal  narrative  of  a  mission  to  the  South  of  India,'  1820  to  1828. 
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rope  for  the  management  of  the  cross  pole,  the  other  end, 
to  which  the  hooks  were  attached,  was  lowered  to  a  platform 
higher  than  the  heads  of  the  assembled  multitude,  from 
whence,  when  it  was  raised,  was  borne  into  the  mid-air  a 
man,  with  no  other  dress  than  a  waist  cloth,  and  supported 
only  by  the  muscles  and  flesh  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  into 
which  were  thrust  the  irou  hooks.  When  the  cross  pole,  thus 
laden,  had  regained  its  horizontal  position,  it  was  turned 
quickly  on  the  pivot,  by  the  persons  holding  the  rope  at  the 
other  end  moving  round  with  it  at  a  good  pace.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  at  the  deluded  votary  of  superstition  thus 
painfully  suspended  without  a  sickening  horror,  not  merely 
from  an  idea  of  the  agonies  endured  by  him,  but  also  from 
a  fear  lest  the  flesh  should  tear  by  his  weight,  and  that, 
falling  from  a  height  which  would  ensure  his  destruction, 
he  should,  by  death,  complete  the  sacrifice  thus  ofi'ered  to 
the  infernal  gods.  The  rising  of  the  flesh  taken  up  by  the 
hooks  seemed  to  threaten  such  a  catastrophe,  and  the  short 
rope  at  the  extremity  of  the  pole,  being  within  reach  of  the 
person  suspended,  was  perhaps  intended  to  afford,  in  such 
a  case,  some  chance  of  safety.  Some  of  the  persons  thus 
suspended  appeared  fearful  of  falling,  and  held  constantly 
by  the  rope,  or,  by  this  means,  they  perhaps  hoped  to  relieve 
themselves  of  some  degred  of  the  pain  which  must  be 
endured.  Others,  more  bold  and  hardy,  made  no  use  of  the 
rope,  and,  as  though  happy  as  well  as  fearless,  thrust  their 
hands  into  their  cloth,  and,  taking  out  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
provided  for  the  occasion,  showered  then  abroad  amongst 
the  people,  who  struggled  to  catch  and  preserve  them  as 
though  they  had  been  blessings  from  heaven.  One  fellow, 
by  way  of  additional  bravado,  fired  a  pistol,  which  he  had 
stuck  in  his  waist  for  the  purpose.  I  never  pressed  through 
the  assembled  crowds  near  enough  to  see  the  hooks  put  into 
the  flesh,  but  was  told  that  the  only  means  used  to  deaden 
the  pain  was  a  smart  blow,  given  with  the  open  hand,  on 
that  side  of  the  back  into  which  the  hook  was  to  be  inserted. 
From  the  indifference  with  which  they  mingled  with  the 
crowd  after  the  ceremony,  and  the  smallness  of  the  streams 
of  blood  I  have  seen  trickling  from  the  wounds,  I  should 
suppose  that  a  less  quantity  of  blood  than  would  be  imagined 
is  lost  by  the  devotees.  I  think  T  have  seen  five  or  six  per- 
sons swing  in  one  day.  Swinging  is  neither  practised  nor 
sanctioned  by  the  Brahmans ;  at  least  they  have  disavowed 
it  to  me  ;  and  I  never  observed  any  besides  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Hindoos  conducting  or  participating  in  the  ceremony. 
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It  is  said  to  be  observed  in  consequence  of  vows  made  in 
time  of  sickness  or  danger,  or  for  tlie  obtain'mg  of  children 
or  some  other  desired  object. 

Of  the  ceremony  as  performed  in  recent  years  at  the 
Kollangodu  temple  in  Travancore,  an  excellent  account  is 
given  by  the  Kev.  T.  Knowles,^  from  which  the  following 
precis  has  been  compiled  : — 

In  front  of  the  temple  was  a  booth  containing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  Bhadra  Kdli,  a  cruel  deity,  who  is  supposed 
to  delight  in  blood  at  a  little  distance  was  the  car.  The 
bottom  part  of  this  was  very  much  like  a  lorry  used  when 
transporting  large  logs  of  timber  by  means  of  elephants. 
There  were  four  solid  wheels  of  thick  timber,  with  a 
framework,  like  a  railway  waggon  on  a  small  scale.  To  this 
were  attached  two  thick  cable  ropes.  Joined  to  the  sides 
of  the  car  were  two  upright  posts,  about  16  feet  high, 
strengthened  with  stays  and  cross-pieces.  On  the  top  was 
a  piece  of  thick  timber  with  a  pole  in  it,  and  the  bottom 
rounded,  which  fitted  into  a  cross-piece,  and  allowed  the 
long  beam  on  which  the  men  were  swung  to  move  up  or  down. 
This  beam  was  some  35  or  40  feet  long,  and  about  9  inches  in 
diameter.  It  was  placed  through  the  pole  in  the  piece  of 
timber  on  the  top  of  the  upright  frame,  and  balanced  in  the 
middle  like  a  huge  see-saw.  At  one  end  of  the  pole  was  a 
covered  canopy,  and  at  the  other  long  ropes  were  fastened, 
which  trailed  on  the  ground.  The  whole  arrangement  of 
the  car  was  such  that,  by  lowering  one  end  of  the  long 
beam  to  the  ground,  and  fastening  a  man  to  it,  and  then 
pulUng  down  the  other  end  by  the  ropes,  the  man  could  be 
raised  into  the  air  a  height  of  some  40  feet  or  more.  The 
whole  car  could  then  be  dragged  by  the  thick  cable  ropes 
round  the  temple. 

While  the  subject  was  being  prepared  for  swinging,  a 
mat  was  stretched  above  his  head,  partly  to  do  him  honour, 
partly  to  protect  him  from  the  sun.  His  head  and  neck 
were  richly  ornamented,  and  below  he  was  bedecked  with 
peacocFs  feathers,  and  clad  in  a  loin-cloth,  which  would 
bear  some,  if  not  all  the  weight  of  his  body.  Amid  the 
firing  of  mortars,  beating  of  tom-toms,  the  screeching  of 
flutes,  and  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  the  canopied  end  of  the 
long  beam  was  lowered,  and  the  devotee,  lying  prone  on  the 
ground,  was  fastened  to  the  beam  by  means  of  ropes  passing 

^  'Wide  World  Magazine,'  September  1899. 
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under  Lis  arms  and  around  his  chest.  To  some  of  the 
ropes  hooks  were  fastened.  The  priests  took  hold  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  man^s  back^  squeezed  up  the  flesh,  and 
put  some  four  hooks  at  least  through  it.  A  rudely  fashioned 
sword  and  shield  were  then  given  to  the  man,  and  he  was 
swung  up  into  the  air,  waving  the  sword  and  shield,  and 
making  convulsive  movements.  Slowly  the  people  dragged 
the  car  round  the  temple,  a  distance  not  quite  as  far  as  round 
St.  PauFs  cathedral.  Some  of  the  men  were  suspended  while 
the  car  was  dragged  round  three  or  four  times. 

The  next  devotee  was  fastened  in  the  same  way  to  the 
"beam,  but,  instead  of  a  sword  and  shield,  the  priests  gave 
him  an  infant  in  his  arms,  and  devotee  and  infant  were 
swung  up  in  the  air,  and  the  car  dragged  round  the  temple 
as  before. 

Some  children  were  brought  forward,  whose  parents  had 
made  vows  about  them.  The  little  ones  were  made  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  the  image  of  Kdli.  Then  the 
fleshy  parts  of  their  sides  were  pinched  up,  and  some  wires 
put  through.  This  done,  the  wires  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  relatives,  and  the  children  were  led  round  and  round 
the  temple,  as  though  in  leading  strings. 

At  Madura,  Mr.  Knowles  states,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
hook"  swinging  festival  a  few  years  ago,  the  devotee  was 
swung  by  hooks  alone,  and  not  by  ropes  and  hooks.  The 
pole  was  longer  than  that  used  at  Kollangodu,  and  deco- 
rated with  coloured  cloth  something  like  a  barber's  pole, 
and  garlanded  with  flowers.  •  Instead  of  it  being  fixed  on  a 
car,  a  large  platform  was  used.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  man^s 
back  was  first  beaten  to  cause  it  to  swell,  and  two  large 
hooks  were  fastened  into  the  flesh. 

The  Abbe  Dubois/  in  describingthe  hook  swinging  cere- 
mony, says  that  ""  a  priest  beats  the  fleshy  part  of  the  back 
until  it  is  quite  benumbed.  While  suspended  the  devotee  is 
careful  not  to  show  any  sign  of  pain ;  indeed  he  continues 
to  laugh,  jest,  and  gesticulate,  like  a  buffoon  in  order  to 
amuse  the  spectators,  who  applaud  and  shout  with  laughter. 
After  swinging  in  the  air  for  the  prescribed  time,  the 
victim  is  let  down,  and,  as  soon  as  his  wounds  are  dressed, 
he  returns  home  in  triumph. ^^ 

^  '  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies.' 
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Some  years  ago,  a  man  in  a  village  nortt  of  tte 
Q-6ddvari  river^  who  had  four  holes  in  his  loins  from 
previous  swingings,  complained  to  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner that  his  occupation  was  gone,  as  he  was  no  longer 
allowed  to  be  swung. 

Last  year  the  Grovernor  of  Madras  was  approached  by 
a  ryat  (agriculturist)  on  behalf  of  the  community  with  a  re- 
quest for  permission  to  revive  the  practice  of  hook-swinging 
in  a  certain  village  of  the  Madura  district.  He  represented, 
with  all  earnestness,  that,  since  this  ceremony  had  been 
stopped,  the  rainfall  had  been  deficient  and  the  crops 
scanty ;  cholera  had  been  prevalent ;  and  in  families  where 
there  were  five  or  six  children  ten  years  ago,  there  were  now 
only  two  or  three. 

A  ceremony  which  is  closely  allied  to  hook-swinging  is 
the  tookum  (lifting),  which  takes  place  during  the  kum- 
bbum  kodum  or  pot  festival  in  Travancore,  for  the  follow- 
ing account  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  '  Madras  Mail% 
1902:— 

On  a  wooden  platform  is  an  upright  frame,  on  which 
is  a  transverse  bar,  both  ends  of  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  will.  Facing  the  temple  there  were  three  such 
platforms,  and  each  of  them  was  occupied  by  a  man  who 
performed  the  tookum  ceremony.  He  was  fitted  with  a  head 
gear  resembling  an  old  poke-bonnet.  From  the  rim  were 
suspended  slender  threads  of  coloured  beads  and  tinsel.  On 
his  shoulders  rested  a  pair  of  wooden  epaulettes,  which 
looked  gilded.  His  costume  was  turkey  red  and  black,  and 
from  the  waist  downwards  he  was  covered  with  a  skirt  of 
peacock's  feathers.  Under  his  arms  ran  a  leather  band,  by 
which,  when  the  transverse  bar  was  raised,  he  hung  in  mid- 
air. Behind  the  band  were  two  steel  hooks,  which  pierced 
the  skin  very  slightly.  In  his  hands  each  man  held  a  bow 
and  what  seemed  to  be  an  arrow,  and  from  time  to  time  he 
shouted  and  gesticulated  in  an  alarming  manner.  There 
was  a  distinct  military  air  about  the  dress  and  demeanour 
of  the  men. 

As  human  hook-swinging  is  forbidden,  a  pseudo-cere- 
mony has  been  substituted  for  it,  and  was  recently  per- 
formed for  my  special  edification  at  Chennapatna  in  the 
Mysore  province.  The  nature  of  the  apparatus  which  is 
erected  for  the  occasion,  and  decorated  with  coloured  cloths, 
flags,  and  leafy  twigs  of  the  mango  tree,  is  rendered  clear  by 
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reference  to  plate  VI  wliicli  shows  Sidi  Viranna  suspended 
on  high,  and  Mariamma  in  her  shrine  carried  above  its 
bearer's  head.  To  the  top  of  the  framework  a  brass  umbrella 
and  kaldsam  (brass  pot)  are  affixed.  The  end  of  ihe  beam 
to  which  the  figure  of  Sidi  Viranna  (PL  VII)  is  suspended 
is  adorned  with  a  canopy  with  mango  leaves  tied  to  it.  The 
goddess  Mariamma  in  her  shrine,  borne  by  a  pujari,  and 
Sidi  Viranna  carried  by  a  boy,  are  conducted  to  a  tank 
(pond),  wdiere  they  are  worshipped,  and  brought  in  proces- 
sion to  the  scene  of  the  swingings  ceremony.  To  a  long 
beaui,  which  is  lowered  to  the  ground,  Sidi  Viranna,  carry- 
ing in  his  hands  a  sword  and  shield,  and  dressed  up  in  a 
gaudy  turban  and  silk-bordered  cloth,  is  secured  by  means 
of  a  rope  made  of  human  hair,  which  is  tied  to  a  hook  in 
the  middle  of  his  back.  The  beam  is  then  hoisted  on  high, 
and  Sidi  Viranna  rotated  round  and  round,  accompanied  by 
the  goddess  Mariamma,  and  Holeya  musicians  playing  weird 
music  will  fife  and  drum.  Sometimes  a  cradle  is  tied  to  the 
beam  beneath  the  canopy,  and  children  are  placed  in  it. 
And  occasionally  men,  tied  to  the  beam  by  ropes  passed 
round  the  waist,  are  hoisted.  The  festival  usually  com- 
mences on  a  Tuesday,  and  lasts  for  three  days.  On  the  first 
day  the  goddess  Mariamma  is  worshipped  by  Brahmans 
only,  and  on  the  following  day  by  other  castes,  who  make 
offerings  of  fowls  and  sheep.  The  swinging  of  the  god  is 
carried  on  for  several  hours.  At  its  conclusion,  the  goddess 
is  taken  in  procession  through  the  streets,  and  when  the 
temple  is  reached,  a  lire-walking  ceremon}^,  called  konda, 
takes  place.  Over  the  hot  embers  strew^n  in  front  of  the 
temple,  the  pujari,  with  the  goddess,  walks  three  times, 
and  enters  the  temple.  It  is  said  that  he  receives  no 
injury  to  his  feet  if  he  fasts  and  keeps  himself  pure  on  the 
day  of  the  ordeal. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Wiele  and  Klein  for  the  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  human  hook-swinging  ceremony. 

E.  T. 
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In  a  note  on  tlie  Malai  (liili)  Paliyans  of  the  Madura  dis- 
trict, the  Eev.  J.  E.  Tracy  writes  as  follows: — ^'1  went 
to  their  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Periyar  hills,  and  can 
testify  to  their  being-  the  most,  abjecfc,  hopeless,  and  unpro- 
mising specimens  of  humanity  that  I  have  ever  seen.  There 
were  about  forty  of  them  in  the  little  settlement,  which  was 
situated  in  a  lovely  spot.  A  stream  of  pure  water  was 
flowing  within  a  few  feet  of  their  grass  huts,  and  yet  they 
were  as  foul  and  filthy  in  their  personal  appearance  as  if 
they  were  mere  animals,  and  very  unclean  ones.  Eich  land 
that  produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  rauk  weeds  was  all  around 
them,  and,  with  a  little  exertion  on  their  part,  might  have 
been  abundantly  irrigated,  and  produced  continuous  crops 
of  grain.  Yet  they  lived  entirely  on  nuts  and  roots,  and 
various  kinds  of  gum  that  they  gathered  in  the  forest  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  above  their  settlement.  Only  two  of  the 
communii}^  had  ever  been  more  than  seven  miles  away  from 
their  village  into  the  open  country  below  them.  Their  huts 
were  built  entirely  of  grass,  and  consisted  of  only  one  room 
each,  and  that  open  at  the  ends.  The  chief  man  of  the  com- 
munity was  an  old  man  with  white  hair.  His  distinctive 
privilege  was  that  he  was  allowed  to  sleep  between  two  fires 
at  night,  while  no-one  else  was  allowed  to  have  but  one — a 
distinction  that  they  were  very  complaisant  about,  perhaps 
because  with  the  distinction  was  the  accompanying  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  community's  fire  never  went  out.  As  he 
was  also  the  only  man  in  the  community  who  was  allowed 
to  have  two  wives,  I  inferred  that  he  delegated  to  them 
the  privilege  of  looking  after  the  fires,  while  he  did  the 
sleeping,  whereas,  in  other  families,  the  man  and  wife  had 
to  take  turn  and  turn  about,  to  see  that  the  fire  had  not 
to  be  re-lighted  in  the  morning.  They  were  as  ignorant 
as  they  were  filthy,  'l^hey  had  no  place  of  worship,  but 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  demons  of  the  forest  around  them 
were  the  only  beings  that  they  had  to  fear  besides  the  Forest 
department.  They  were  barely  clothed,  their  rags  being 
held  about  them,  in  one  or  two  cases,  with  girdles  of  twisted 
grass.  They  had  much  the  same  appearance  that  many  a 
famine  subject  presented  in  the  famine  of  1877,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  had  no  better  times  to  look  back  upon,  and 
hence  took  their  condition  as   a   matter   of  course.     The 
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forest  had  been  tlieir  home  from  time  immemorial.  Yet 
the  forest  seemed  to  have  taugdit  them  nothing  more  than 
it  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  taught  the  prowling 
jackal  or  the  laughing  hyaena.  There  were  no  domesticated 
animals  about  their  place  :  strange  to  say,  not.  even  a  pariah 
dog.  They  appeared  to  have  no  idea  of  hunting,  any  more 
than  they  had  of  agriculture.  And,  as  for  any  ideas  of  the 
beauty  or  solemnity  of  the  place  that  they  had  selected  fov 
their  village  site,  they  were  as  innocent  of  such  things  as 
they  were  of  the  beauties  of  Robert  Browning's  verse/' 

Writing  concerning  the  Paliyans  who  live  on  the 
Travancore  frontier  near  the  township  of  Shenkotta. 
Mr.  G.  F.  D'Penha  states  ^  that  they  account  for  their 
origin  by  saying'  that,  at  some  very  remote  period,  an 
Eluvan  took  refuge  during  a  famine  in  the  hills,  and  there 
took  to  wife  a  Palliyar  woman,  and  that  the  Palliyars  are 
descendants  from  these  two.  "  The  Palliyar  ^'  Mr.  Da  Penh  a 
continues,  ^'  is  just  a  shade  lower  than  the  Eluvans.  Pie 
is  permitted  to  enter  the  houses  of  Eluvans,  Elavanians 
(betel-growers)  and  even  of  Maravars,  and  in  the  hills,  where 
the  rigour  of  the  social  code  is  relaxed  to  suit  circumstances, 
the  higher  castes  mentioned  will  even  drink  water  given  by 
Palliyars,  and  eat  roots  cooked  by  them.  The  Palliyars 
regard  sylvan  deities  with  great  veneration.  Kurupuswami 
is  the  tribe's  tutelary  god,  and,  when  a  great  haul  of  wild 
honey  is  made,  offerings  are  given  at  some  shrine.  They 
pretend  to  be  followers  of  Siva,  and  always  attend  the  Adi 
Amavasai  ceremonies  at  Courtallum.  The  Palliyar  culti- 
vates nothing,  not  even  a  sweet  potato  :  he  keeps  no  animal 
except  a  stray  dog  or  two.  An  axe,  a  knife,  and  a  pot  are 
all  the  impediments  he  carries.  An  expert  honey -hunter, 
he  will  risk  his  neck  climbing  lofty  trees  or  precipitous 
cliffs.  A  species  of  sago  palm  furnishes  him  with  a  glairy 
glutinous  fluid  on  which  he  thrives,  and  such  small  animals 
as  the  iguana  (Varanus),  the  tortoise,  and  the  larvge  of 
hives  are  never-failins^  luxuries.''^ 

The  Paliyans,  whom  I  have  investigated  in  North 
Tinnevelly,  were  living,  in  the  jungles  near  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  in  small  isolated  communities  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  distance  of  several  miles.  They  speak 
Tamil  with  a  peculiar  intonation,  which  recalls  to  mind  the 

^  '  Ind.  Antiquary/  YoL  XXX,  1902. 
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Irulas  and  Paniyans.  They  are  wholly  illiterate,  and  only 
a  few  can  count  up  to  ten.  A  woman  has  been  known  to 
forget  her  own  name.  At  a  marriage  the  father,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  girl,  and  putting  it  in  that  of  the  bridegroom, 
says  :  "  I  give  this  girl  to  3^ou.  Grive  her  roots  and  leaves, 
and  protect  her.^'  The  value  of  a  bride  or  bridegroom 
depends  A^ery  much  on  the  quantity  of  roots,  etc.,  which  he 
or  she  can  collect.  When  a  widow  does  not  remarry,  the 
males  of  the  community  supply  her  with  roots  and  other 
products  of  the  jungle.  Marriages  are,  as  a  rule,  contracted 
within  the  settlement,  and  complications  occasionally  occur 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  girl  of  suitable  age  for  a  young 
man.  Indeed,  in  oile  settlement  I  came  across  two  brothers, 
who  had  for  this  reason  resorted  to  the  adelphous  form  of 
polyandry.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  hereafter  if 
this  custom,  thus  casually  introduced,  becomes  established 
in  the  tribe.  As  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  marriage  within 
the  settlement,  it  was  noted  that  a  party  of  Paliyans  had 
wandered  from  the  Gandamanaikanur  forests  to  the  jungle 
of  Ayanarkoil,  and  there  intermarried  with  members  of  the 
local  tribe,  with  which  they  became  incorporated.  A  case 
was  narrated  to  me,  in  which  a  Maravar  cohabited  for  some 
time  with  a  Paliyan  woman,  who  bore  children  by  him. 
In  this  way  is  the  purity  of  type  among  the  jungle  tribes 
diminishing  as  the  result  of  civilisation,  and  their  nasal 
index  reduced  from  platyrhiue  to  mesorhine  dimensions. 

As  they  carry  no  pollution,  they  are  sometimes  employed, 
iu  return  for  food,  as  night  watchmen  at  the  Yaishnavite 
temple  known  as  Azhagar  koil  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  The}^ 
collect  for  the  Forest  department  minor  produce  in  the  form 
of  root-bark  of  Ventilago  madraspatcma  and  Anisockihs 
carnosiis,  the  fruit  of  Terminalia  Chebula  (myrabolan  s), 
honey,  bee^s-wax,  etc.,  which  are  handed  over  to  a  contractor 
in  exchange  for  rice,  tobacco,  betel-leaves  and  nuts,  chillies, 
tamariuds  and  salt.  The  food  thus  earned  as  wages  is 
supplemented  by  yams  and  roots,  which  are  dug  up  with  a 
digging  stick,  and  forest  fruits.  The  contractor  they  impli- 
citly obey,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  influence  that  I 
was  enabled  to  interview  them,  and  measure  their  bodies,  in 
return  for  a  banquet,  whereof  they  partook  seated  on  the 
grass  in  two  semicircles,  the  men  in  front  and  women  in  the 
rear,  and  eating  off  teak-leaf  plates  piled  high  with  rice. 
Though  the  prodigious  mass  of  food  provided  was  greedily 
devoured  till  considerable  abdominal  distension  was  visible. 
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dissatisfaction  was  expressed  because  it  consisted  of  vege- 
table curry  witlino  mutton,  and  I  had  not  brought  new  loin- 
cloths for  them.  They  laughed,  however,  when  I  expressed 
a  hope  that  they  would  abandon  their  dirty  cloths,  turkey- 
red  turbans  and  PJuropean  bead  necklaces,  and  revert  to  the 
primitive  leafy  garment  of  their  forbears.  A  struggle 
ensued  for  the  limited  supply  of  sandal  paste,  with  which 
a  group  of  men  smeared  their  bodies,  in  imitation  of  the 
higher  classes,  when  they  were  about  to  be  photographed. 
A  feast  given  to  the  Pulaiyans  by  some  missionaries  was 
marred  at  the  outset  by  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that 
betel  and  tobacco  were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  food,  these 
articles  being  of  evil  omen  as  they  are  placed  in  the  grave 
with  the  dead. 

A  question  whether  they  eat  beef  produced  marked 
displeasure,  and  even  roused  an  apathetic  old  woman  to 
grunt  '^  Your  other  questions  are  fair.  You  have  no  right 
to  ask  that/'  If  a  Paliyan  happens  to  come  across  the 
carcase  of  a  cow  or  buffalo  near  a  stream,  it  is  abandoned^ 
and  not  approached  for  a  long  time.  Leather  they  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  touch,  and  one  of  them  declined  to  carry  my 
camera  box  because  he  detected  that  it  had  a  leather  strap.  . 

They  make  fire  with  a  c{uartz  strike-a-light  and  steel, 
and  the  floss  of  Bomhax  malabaricum  (silk-cotton  tree). 
They  have  no  means  of  catching  or  killing  animals,  birds,  or 
fish  with  nets  J  traps,  or  weapons,  but,  if  they  come  across  the 
earcase  of  a  goat  or  deer  in  the  forest,  they  will  roast  and 
eat  it.  They  catch  ''vermin"  (presumably  field  rats)  by 
smoking  them  out  of  their  holes,  or  digging  them  out  with 
digging  sticks  made  of  hard  wood.  Crabs  are  caught  for 
eating  by  children,  by  letting  a  string  with  a  piece  of  cloth 
tied  to  the  end  down  the  hole,  and  lifting  it  out  thereof 
when  the  crab  seizes  hold  of  the  cloth  with  its  claws.  Of 
wild  beasts  they  are  not  afraid,  and  scare  them  away  by 
screaming,  clapping  the  hands,  and  rolling  stones  down  into 
the  valleys.  1  saw  one  man,  who  had  been  badly  mauled 
by  a  tiger  on  the  buttock  and  thigh  when  he  was  asleep 
with  his  wife  and  child  in  a  cave.  During  the  dry  season 
they  live  in  natural  caves  and  crevices  in  rocks,  but,  if  these 
leak  during  the  rains,  they  erect  a  rough  shed  with  the 
floor  raised  on  poles  off  the  floor  and  sloping  grass  roof, 
beneath  which  a  fire  is  kept  burning  at  night,  not  only  for 
warmth  but  also  to  keep  off  wild  beasts.     They  are  expert 
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at  making  rapidly  improvised  shelters  at  the  base  of  hollow 
trees  by  cutting  away  the  wood  on  one  side  with  an  axe. 
Thus  protected,  they  were  quite  snug  and  happy  during  a 
heavy  shower,  while  we  were  miserable  amid  the  drippings 
from  an  umbrella  and  a  mango  tree. 

Savari  (a  corruption  of  Xavier)  is  a  common  name  among 
them.  There  is  a  temple  called  Savarimalayan  (Xavier  of 
the  hills)  on  the  Travancore  boundary,  whereat  the  festival 
takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  festival  in  honour  of 
St.  Xavier  among  Roman  Catholics. 

The  women  are  very  timid  in  the  presence  of  Europeans, 
and  suffer  further  from  hippoj)hobia,  the  sight  of  a  horse, 
which  they  say  is  as  tall  as  a  mountain  like  an  elephant, 
producing  a  regular  stampede  into  the  depths  of  the  jungle. 
They  carry  their  babies  slung  in  a  cloth  on  the  back,  and 
not  astride  the  hips  according  to  the  common  practice  of 
the  plains.  The  position,  in  confinement^  is  to  sit  on  a  rock 
with  legs  dependent. 

Many  of  them  suffer  from  jangle"  fever,  as  a  protection 
against  which  they  wear  a  piece  of  turmeric  tied  round  the 
neck.  The  dead  are  buried,  and  a  stone  is  placed  on  the 
grave,  which  is  never  re-visited. 

The  men,  in  walking,  stride  with  long  steps  and  a  tiger- 
like  swing  from  the  hips. 

Their  calves  are  thin,  and  their  chests  narrow. 

The  measurements  of  the  men  examined  by  me  were  as 
follows  : — 


Maxinium. 
1          cm. 

Minimima.         Average, 
cm.                     cm. 

Stature  

.. 

159-6 

13-5 

150-9 

Mid-finger  to  patella 

11-8 

6- 

8-4 

Cephalic  length 

.. 

18- i 

171 

17-8 

j  Cephalic  breadth 

.. 

U-6 

13-                    13-5 

j  Cephalic  index 

V9-1 

72-8 

75-7 

JSTasal  height     ... 

4-8 

3-8 

4-2 

N'asal  breadth 

4- 

3-1 

3-5 

Xasal  index 

100-2 

70-8 

82-9 
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Like  other  primitive  tribes  oi:  Southern  India^  the  Pali- 
yans  are  short  of  stature  and  dolichocephalic,  and  the 
archaic  type  of  nose  persists  in  some  individuals  (Pis.  VIII 
and  IX). 

E.  T. 
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THE  PARAIYAN. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  C.  CLA.YTOt^, 

Wesley  an  Missionary , 


1.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  essay  to  put  in  order  some  facts 
about  the  Paraiyans,  which  I  have  learned  in  almost  daily 
intercourse  with  them  since  1892.  If  the  meagreness  of 
these  notes  is  criticised,  I  can  only  plead  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  a  general  account  of 
this  people,  and  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  gather  any 
but  partial  information  from  them  or  about  them. 

I  am  indebted  to  many  missionaries  and  missionary 
workers  for  occasional  information,  and  also  to  the  following 
books : — 

Baines  :  General  Report  on  the  Oensas  of  India,  1891. 
Francis  :  Report  on  the  Census  of  India,  1901   (Madras 

Presidency). 
Jensen  :  Tamil  Proverbs. 

Oppert :  On  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharatavarsa. 
Padfipld  :  The  Hindu  at  Home. 
Stuart:    Report  on   the  Census  of   India,    1891  (Madras 

Presidency) 

For  the  statements  enclosed  in  square  brackets  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  K.  Rangachari  of  the  Madras  Museum. 

2.  Plan. — The  general  outline  of  this  paper  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  series  of  questions  prepared  by  Mr. 
Thurston  in  connection  with  the  Ethnographic  Survey  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  part  of  the  Ethnographic  Survey  of 
India.  The  table  of  contents  will  show  the  more  important 
headings,  under  which  the  facts  given  are  arranged.  The 
index  will  enable  readers  to  find  such  matters  as  are  not 
clearly  indicated  by  the  headings  of  the  sections. 

3.  The  name  Paraiyan. — The  anglicised  term  '  Pariah ' 
is  ordinarily  applied  to  all  the  lowest  classes  of  field- 
labourers,  and  indeed  to  most  day  labourers  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Leather-workers,  cobblers,  weavers  of  grass- 
mats,  the  hunting  castes,  and  all  the  miscellaneous  folk  who 
are  neither  Musalmans,  nor  included  in  the  regular  social 
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system  of  Hinduism,  are  often  carelessly  referred  to  by  this 
name.  But  Hindus  do  not  speak  in  this  indiscriminate 
fashion  ;  by  ^  Pariah  ^  they  mean  only  the;special  Dravidian 
tribes  called,  in  Tamil,  Paraiyan  {usisipiuekr)  and,  in  Telugu, 
Mala  {^^^.  To  avoid  any  confusion,  the  word  *  Paraiyan ' 
will  be  used  throughout  this  paper,  to  designate  the  Tamil 
section  of  the  '  Pariah  '  class  that  calls  itself,  and  is  called 
in  Tamil,  Paraiyan ;  and  my  statements  will  refer  to  them 
only.  The  late  Dr.  Caldwell,  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  Tamil  antiquities,  derived 
the  name  Paraiyan  from  the  Tamil  word  farai  {u(oU)p) 
a  drum,  as  certain  Paraiyans  act  as  drummers  at  funerals, 
marriages,  village  festivals,  and  on  all  occasions  when  gov- 
ernment or  communal  announcements  are  proclaimed. 
(Census  of  India  Report,  1891,  vol.  xiii,  p.  244.)  Mr. 
H.  A.  Stuart,  in  his  Report  on  the  Madras  Census  of  1891, 
seems  to  question  this  derivation,  remarking  that  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  a  large  community 
should  owe  its  name  to  an  occasional  occupation ;  adding 
that  the  word  Paraiyan  is  not  found  in  an  ancient  Tamil 
vocabulary,  the  Divdkaram  which  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century  of  the  Christian  Bra,  whilst  the  word  Puiayan,  now 
used  in  Malayalam,  the  language  of  Travancore,  was  then 
used  to  denote  those  who  are  now  called  Paraiyans.  (Ibid., 
p.  244.)  Some  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in  the  legend 
of  the  Saivite  saint  Nandan.  He  is  called  a  Puiayan  in  the 
prose  version  of  the  Periya  Purdnam,  though  a  native  of  the 
Sholamandalam  {Q-3=(rL^LO(oSisrL-<Si)ih)^  which  was  a  distinctly 
Tamil  kingdom.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  inscription 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Francis  in  the  Census  Report  for  1901 
shows  that  Paraiyans  were  known  as  Paraiyans  in  the 
eleventh  century  A.D.  (see  section  10). 

Dr.  Gustav  Oppert  (Original  Inhabitants  of  Bharata- 
varsa)  contends  that  the  names  of  many  Dravidian  tribes 
come  from  two  Dravidian  roots,  mal  and  hu^  both  meaning 
mountain  ;  and  that  the  names  of  the  Telugu  Mdlas,  of  the 
Tamil  Mculaydlis  (of  the  west  coast  and  of  the  Shevaroy 
hills),  of  the  Tamil  Maravans,  and,  by  a  very  bold  phonetic 
equation,  of  the  Tamil  Pallans,  Pallis,  Paraiyans,  all  mean 
^  the  men  of  the  hill-country  '  or  '  the  men  from  the  hill- 
country.^  Even  the  word  Valluvan  is  treated  in  the  same 
way.  This  derivation  has  received  some  attention,  and  is 
certainly  not  without  some  probability.  But  it  is  not  clear 
to  me  that  Dr.  Oppert^s  equation  is  justifiable ;  and  even 
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if  it  is  admitted,  it  is  not  ob^'ious  what  it  indicates,  for  most 
of  tlie  tribes  referred  to  are  not  connected  with  the  hills, 
do  not  make  pilgrimages  to  the  hill-country,  or  worship  in 
the  temples  of  the  modern  hill-tribes. 

It  is  of  course  conceivable  that  the  Paraiyans,  and 
the  other  very  distinct  tribes  in  the  list  discussed  by 
Dr.  Oppert,  may  have  been  originally  mountaineers,  but,  at 
present,  the  conjecture  cannot  be  regarded  as  even  a 
working  hypothesis.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Paraiyans— as  I  shall  show  in  section  10 
— I  am  driven  to  confess  that  their  origin  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  problems  of  Dravidian  ethnology  ;  and  that  their 
name  gives  no  practical  guidance  in  the  matter. 

The  following  very  interesting  extract  from  Sonnerat^s 
Voyages  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Thurston.  It  will  be  noted  that 
this  account  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  : — 

Pariahs.  "  They  are  prohibited  from  drawing  water 
from  the  wells  of  other  castes  :  but  have  particular  wells  of 
their  own  near  their  habitations,  round  which  they  place  the 
bones  of  animals  that  they  may  be  known  and  avoided. 
When  an  Indian  of  any  other  cast  permits  a  Paria  to  speak 
to  him,  this  unfortunate  being  is  obliged  to  hold  his  hand 
before  his  mouth,  lest  the  Indian  may  be  contaminated  with 
his  breath  ;  and,  if  he  is  met  on  the  highway,  he  must  turn 
on  one  side  to  let  the  other  pass.  If  any  Indian  whatever, 
even  a  Ohoutre,  by  accident  touches  a  Paria,  he  is  obliged 
to  purify  himself  in  a  bath.  The  Brahmins  cannot  behold 
them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  fly  when  they  appear  .  .  . 
.  Great  care  is  taken  not  to  eat  anything  dressed  by  a 
Paria,  nor  even  to  drink  out  of  the  vessel  he  has  used_ ; 
they  dare  not  enter  the  house  of  an  Indian  of  another 
caste ;  or,  if  they  are  employed  in.  any  work,  a  door  is 
purposely  made  for  them  ;  but  they  must  work  with  their 
eyes  on  the  ground  ;  for  if  it  is  perceived  they  have  glanced 

at  the   kitchen,    all  the  utensils  must  be  broke 

The  infamacy  of  the  Parias  is  reflected  on  the  Europeans  : 
last  are  held  in  more  detestation,  because,  setting  aside  the 
little  respect  they  have  for  the  cow,  whose  flesh  they  eat,  the 
Indians  reproach  them  with  spittiug  in  their  houses,  and 
even  their  temples  :  that  when  drinking  they  put  the  cup  to 
their  lips,  and  their  fingers  to  their  mouths  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  defiled  with  the  spittle.*  " 

*  Sonnerat :  '  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies,"  1774  and  1781, 
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4.  Numbers. — According  to  the  Cgdsus  of  1891  there 
were  2,059,466  persons  of  the  Paraiyan  caste  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  According  to  the  Census  of  1901,  the  total 
number  of  Paraiyans  amounted  to  2,152,840.  Of  these 
1,048,274  were  males,  and  1,104,566  were  females.  The 
number  of  Yalluvans  was  54,760. 

5.  Distribution. — Paraiyans  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  Tamil  districts  from  North  Arcot  to  Tinnevelly,  and  in 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Native  State  of  Travancore. 
In  the  districts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  to  the  north  of 
Madras  and  North  Arcot,  and  in  the  Mizam's  Dominions, 
Telugu  Malas  take  the  place  of  the  Paraiyans.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  numbers  of  Paraiyans  according  to 
sex  in  the  districts  where  they  are  most  numerous.  The 
figures  are  taken  fronj  the  Census  Report  of  1901. 


District. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Madras               

30,877 

31,827 

62,704 

Chingleput        

162,556 

158,770 

321,326 

North  Arcot      

94,450 

98,193 

192,643 

Salem 

90,092 

94,355 

184,947 

South  Arcot      

273,287 

282,962 

556,249 

Tanjore              

146,407 

163,984 

310,391 

Trichinopoly     

65,543 

70,234 

135,777 

Madura              

66,937 

73,147 

140,084 

Tionevelly         

48,372 

55,058 

103,430 

6.  Language. — Though  the  Paraiyan  speaks  Tamil  with 
many  vulgarisms  and  abbreviations  of  inflexional  suffixes, 
and  is  often  exceedingly  slovenly  in  his  articulation,  1  have 
not  found  that  his  speech  differs  materially  from  ordinary 
Tamil.  Local  variants  from  more  usual  terms  may  occur,  op 
some  particular  agricultural  term  may  be  used  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  synonyms,  and  of  course  the  use  of  <b=  for  S, 
and  of  <5o  for  i^,  which  distinguishes  the  Tamil  of  the  south- 
ern districts  from  that  of  the  districts  near  Madras,  holds 
good  for  Paraiya  Tamil  as  well  as  Vellala  Tamil.  But  I 
know  no  reason  to  distinguish  betvseen  the  Tamil  of  the 
Paraiyan  and  that  of  the  other  Tamil  speaking  castes. 
Paraiya  Tamil  is  Tamil,  in  spite  of  the  saying  ufLuQu<3=^ 
^(SJDiruCSu'ff'i^,  parappecchu  areippecchu^  ^'  Paraiya  speech  is 
but  half-speech.'' 
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7.  Literacy. — The  number  of  Paraiyans  who  can  read 
and  write  is  extremely  small.  In  1891  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  was  for  the  whole  caste  98*54.  Among  males 
the  illiterates  amounted  to  97*25,  and  among  females  to 
99*84.  According  to  the  more  careful  enumeration  of  1901 , 
the  illiterates  are  99*5  of  the  Paraiyan  population.  Among 
males,  99  out  of  one  hundred  persons  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Among  females,  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  even  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing 
the  accuracy  of  the  later  figures. 

Yery  few  Paraiyan  children  attend  school,  and  of  those 
who  do  only  a  small  proportion  attend  regularly. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  he  remembered  that  a 
very  large  number  of  Native  Christians  are  by  race  Pariahs, 
though  they  now  avoid  the  designation.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  include  them  in  the  statistics  of  literacy,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
would  have  been  lowered. 

8.  Names  and  nick-names. — It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prepare  a  list  of  the  names  common  among  Paraiyans,  for 
they  have  an  inexhaustible  stock  from  which  to  draw. 
Some  of  the  most  common  names  of  males  are  : — 


Kanni  or 

Kanniyappan. 

Subban. 

Kaman  oi 

Eamaswami. 

Nondi. 

liaju. 

Tambiran 

Vein. 

Perumal. 

Muttan. 

Yiran. 

Mari. 

Sellan. 

Kanagan. 

Amavasi. 

In  one  village  where  the  Paraiyans  were  almost  all 
Vaishnavas,  by  profession  not  by  practice,  the  people  were 
all  named  after  the  multitudinous  heroes  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata,  and  dirty  naked  Paraiya  children  answered  to  the 
names  of    Ikshvakan,  Karnan^  Bhiman  and  Draupadi ! 

The  regular  names  of  Tamil  women  are  not  distinctive 
of  their  caste.  Tai,  Parpathi,  Ammai,  Kanni,  Muttammal, 
Kajammal,  Ammani,  Selli,  Gangammal  are  among  the 
most  common. 

It  is  usual  to  give  the  father's  name  when  distinguish- 
ing one  Paraiyan  from  another,  e.g.^  Tamburan,  son  of 
Kannan.  There  is  no  termination,  prefix  or  agnomen  to 
mark  the  Paraiyan   caste.     In  legal  documents   the  prefix 
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para  (uro)  denotes  the  Paraiyan,  e.g.,  ParaKanm  the  Parai- 
yan  Kannij  but  this  is  a  purelj  clerical  formula. 

The  Paraiyan  delights  in  nick.names.  I  have  somtimes 
found  men  who  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  their  nick- 
names that  they  had  almost  forgotten  their  less  striking 
personal  names.     The  following  are  very  common  : — 

Nondi,  lame  man  or  woman. 

Kalian,  thief. 

Knllan,  dwarf. 

Vellei,  white,  light  complexioned. 

Kannan,  man  "  with  eyes." 

Muthali,  crocodile. 

Kudiyan,  drunkard. 

No  special  practice  is  observed  in  giving  names  to 
children;  except^  of  course,  no  name  is  given  declaring 
virtue  or  merit,  lest  the  wrath  of  malevolent  spirits  should 
be  aroused.  The  name  given  soon  after  birth  is  retained 
through  life,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes ;  no  second  or 
secret  name  being  given  and  reserved  for  religious  or 
ceremonial  purposes. 

9.  Sub- divisions. — I  am  not  aware  that  among  Paraiyans 
there  are  any  exogamous  sub -divisions,  i.e.,  sub -divisions  in 
which  the  males  must  seek  their  wives  from  other  sub- 
divisions. There  are  said  to  be  some  endogamous  sub- 
divisions, i.e.,  sub-divisions  in  which  the  males  must  marry 
females  of  the  same  sub-division  to  which  they  themselves 
belong.  Valluvans  are  said  only  to  marry  Valluva  women, 
and  washermen  are  said  to  marry  girls  of  their  own 
Paraiya  washerman  caste.  It  is  doubtful  whether  either 
Valluvans  or  washermen  are  very  particular  in  the  observa- 
tion of  this  custom.  Tangalan  Paraiyans  do  not  marry 
outside  their  own  section,  nor  do  the  Sozhia  Paraiyans. 
[All  sections  interdine.] 

There  are  many  other  sub-divisions  among  Paraiyans. 
The  Census  of  1891  enumerates  348.  Among  these  the 
chief  were  Tangalan  (to  which  many  domestics  belong) 
Valangamattu,  Katti,  Samban,  Sozhia  Tamil,  Kongan, 
Koleiga,  Amma,  Kottai,  Morasu,  Kizhakkatti,  Pucchai. 
The  Konga  Paraiyans  beat  the  drums  {melam)  at  festivals. 
In  the  Coimbatore  district  the  Sozhia  Paraiyans  are  said  to  be 
lowest  of  all.  The  term  Sdmhdn  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the 
name  of  a  sub-division,  but  rather  a  term  of  respectabiKty 
equivalent    to   Panakhdran    or  Muppan.     At    least    it    is 
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commonly  used  in  tliis  sense  in  the  Coimbatore  district. 
The  report  of  the  Census  of  1901  more  cautiously  states  that 
the  sub-divisions  are  numerous.  The  vast  majority  are 
aominal.  A  few  may  be  due  to  differences  in  occupation. 
(See  section  ^7.)  How  slight  they  are  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  prevent  marriage  between  members 
of  different  sections. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  while  some  Paraiyans  eat 
carrion,  many  do  not.  Those  who  do  are  regarded  with 
much  contempt  by  those  who  do.     (See  section  88.) 

10.  Antiquity. — In  the  section  discussing  the  name  of 
the  Paraiya  caste,  the  uncertainty  of  any  inference  as  to  the 
original  habitat  of  the  Paraiyan  was  pointed  out.  I  know 
of  no  legend  or  popular  belief  among  these  people,  indicating 
that  the}'  think  themselves  to  have  come  from  any  other 
part  of  the  country  than  that  where  they  now  find  them- 
selves. There  is,  however,  some  evidence  that  the  race  has 
had  a  long  past,  and  one  in  which  they  had  independence 
and  possibly  great  importance  in  the  Peninsula. 

(1)  Mr.  H.  A.  Stuart,  in  the  Census  Eeport  for  1891, 
mentions  that  the  Valluvans  were  priests  to  the  Pallava 
Kings,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Brahmans,  and  even 
for  some  time  after  it.  He  quotes  ''  an  unpublished  Vatte- 
luttu  inscription,  believed  to  be  of  the  9th  century  '^  in 
which  the  following  sentence  occurs  :— • 

This  may  be  translated — 

''  Sri  Valluvam  Puvanavan,  the  Uvacchan  (or  tomple- 
ministrant)  will  employ  six  men  daily,  and  do  the  temple 
service." 

The  inference  is  that  the  Valluvan  was  a  man  of 
recognised  priestly  rank,  and  of  great  influence-  The 
prefix  u^  (sri)  is  a  notable  honorific.  (For  the  meaning  of 
Yalluvan  see  section  30.) 

(2)  By  itself  the  above  inscription  would  prove  little, 
but  the  whole  legendary  history  of  the  greatest  of  all  Tamil 
poets,  and  one  of  the  greatest  didactic  poets  in  the  world, 
Tiruvalluvar,  "  The  Holy  Yalluvan,'^  confirms  all  that  can 
be  deduced  from  it.  His  date  can  only  be  fixed  approxi- 
mately, but  it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  not  later  than 
the  tenth  century  A.D.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  extra- 
ordinary sage  could  not  have  attained  th^  fame  he  did,  or 
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have  received  the  honours  that  were  bestowed  upon  him, 
had  not  the  Valluvans,  and  therefore  the  Paraiyans,  been 
in  the  circle  of  respectable  society  in  his  day.  This 
conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  legend  that  he  married 
a  Yellala  girl. 

The  same  hypothesis  is  the  only  one  that  will  account 
for  the  education,  and  the  vogue  of  the  sister  of  the  poet, 
the  aphoristic  poetess  Avvei. 

(3)  In  the  Census  Eeport,  1901,  Mr.  Francis  mentions 
an  inscription  of  the  Chola  King  Rajaraja,  dated  about  the 
eleventh  century  A.D,,  in  which  the  Paraiyan  caste  is 
called  by  its  own  name.  It  had  then  two  sub-divisions, 
the  nesavu  or  weavers,  and  the  ulavu  (^i^e^)  or  ploughmen. 
The  caste  had  even  then  its  own  hamlets,  wells,  and  burning 
grounds. 

There  are  certain  privileges  possessed  by  Paraiyans, 
which  they  could  never  have  gained  for  themselves  from 
orthodox  Hinduism.  These  seem  to  be  survivals  of  a  past, 
in  which  Paraiyans  held  a  much  higher  position  than  they 
do  now ;  or  at  any  rate  show  that  they  are  as  ancient  in 
the  land  as  any  other  Dravidians  (Mudaliars,  Pillais,  &c.) 
whom  the  Paraiyau  calls  '  Tamils '  {^uSi^rr),  a  name  which 
he  does  not  apply  to  himself.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
do  more  than  gather  a  few  of  these ;  but  those  mentioned 
are  typical, 

*  An  extract  from  the  Indian  Antiquary^  yo\.  iu^j).  191. 
quoted  in  the  Madras  Census  Meport,  1891,  mentions  that 
at  Melkotta  and  in  the  Aiyangar  Vaishnava  temple  at 
Bailur,  the  Holeyars  or  Kanarese  Paraiyans  have  the  right 
of  entering  the  temple  three  days  in  the  year,  specially  set 
apart  for  them ;  and  that  in  the  great  Saiva  festival  at 
Tiruvalur  in  the  Tanjore  district,  the  headman  of  the 
Paraiyans  is  mounted  on  the  elephant  with  the  god,  and 
carries  his  chowri  (or  yak-tail  fly  fan). 

At  Sriperumbudur  in  the  Chingleput  district  the 
Paraiyans  enjoy  a  similar  privilege,  for  having  sheltered 
an  image  of  the  locally  worshipped  incarnation  of  Yishnu 
daring  a  Musalman  raid. 

To  this  day  a  Paraiyan  annually  becomes  husband  of 
Bgattal,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Black  Town  in  Madras, 
and  actually  ties  the  tali  or  marriage- token  round  the  neck 
of  the  image. 
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Paraiyans  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  pulling  the  cars 
of  the  idols  in  the  great  festivals  at  Conjeeverauij  Kumba- 
konam  and  Srivilliputttir.  Their  touch  is  not  reckoned  to 
defile  the  ropes  used,  so  that  other  Hindus  will  also  pull 
with  them.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  fact  that  the 
Telugu  Malas  are  custodians  of  the  goddess  Grauri,  the  bull 
Nandi  and  Ganesa,  the  chief  gods  of  the  Saiva  Kapus  and 
Balijas.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  Komati  Chettis,  who 
claim  to  be  Vaisyas,  are  bound  to  invite  Madigas  to  their 
marriages,  though  they  take  care  that  the  latter  do  not 
hear  the  invitation. 

Another  fact  which  points  to  the  aucient  position  of 
the  Paraiyan  in  the  land  is  the  universally  admitted  fact 
that  he  is  more  intimate,  so  to  speak_,  with  local  gods, 
goddesses,  demons  and  the  like,  than  the  high  caste  man  is 
or  can  be.  I  have  heard  well  authenticated  instances  of 
Brahman  women  worshipping  at  Paraiya  shrines  in  order 
to  procure  children.  Near  Palappattur,  in  the  Chingleput 
district,  1  once  saw  a  Paraiya  exerciser  treating  a  Brahman 
by  uttering  mantrams  (consecrated  formulae)  and  waving  a 
sickle  up  and  down  the  sufferer^s  back,  as  he  stood  in  a 
threshing  floor. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  very  general  belief  that  the 
Paraiyans  know  the  village  boundaries  better  than  any 
one  also.  They  are  indeed  wonderfully  expert  in  this 
matter,  and  unerringly  point  out  where  boundaries  should 
run,  even  when  the  Government  demarcation  stones  are 
completely  overgrown  by  prickly-pear,  or  have  been  re- 
moved. Mr.  H.  A.  Stuart  records  a  custom  "which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  making  a  Paraiyan  walk  the 
boundaries  of  a  field  with  a  pot  of  water  on  his  head,  when 
there  is  any  dispute  about  their  exact  position."  He  thinks 
that  the  only  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  Paraiyans  with  the  soil  is  '*of  much  longer 
standing  than  that  of  other  castes.'^ 

The  admitted  proprietary  right  which  Paraiyans  have 
in  the  site,  known  as  cheri-nattam,  on  which  their  huts 
stand  is  a  confirmation  of  this.  'J^hese  sites  are  entered 
as  such  on  the  ofiicial  village  maps.  They  cannot  be 
taken  from  the  Paraiyans,  and  date  from  time  immemorial. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Tamil  country  it  is  usual  to  find 
that  the  land  allotted  for  house-site  {nattam)  is  in  two 
portions  in  every  village  (ur).  One  part  is  known  by  the 
Sanskrit   name  gramam  (5TT'T'  the  village),  the  inhabited 
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place).  The  otber  is  called  by  the  Dravidian  name,  cheri 
(Tarn.  Q<Fffi^  the  gathering,  or  the  gathering  place).  Some- 
times the  latter  is  called  by  the  fuller  title  parcheri^  i.e.,  the 
gathering  place  of  the  Paraiyans  {Anglice  parcheri,  par- 
cherry).  In  the  grdmaoi  live  the  Brahmans,  who  some- 
times dwell  in  a  quarter  by  themselves  known  as  the  agrahdra^ 
and  also  the  Komati  Chettis,  Sudra  Mudaliyars,  Pillais^  and 
other  Hindus.  In  the  jyaracheri,  live  the  Paraiyans.  The 
paracheri  and  the  g?wnam  are  always  separated,  at  least 
by  a  road  or  lane,  often  by  several  fields. 

And  not  only  is  it  usual  thus  to  find  tliat  in  every 
village  the  Paraiyans  as  a  communit}^  possess  a  house-site. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  more  than  one  che^i  is 
attached  to  a  grdmam.  This  seems  to  repudiate  the  sugges- 
tion that  at  some  period  or  periods  the  higher  castes  rele- 
gated the  Paraiyans  to  these  cheris.  Indeed  in  some  cases 
the  very  names  of  the  cheris  suggest,  what  appears  to  be 
the  more  correct  view,  viz.,  that  the  cheris  had  a  distinct 
origin.  For  instance  the  whole  revenue  village  (tir)  of 
TeiyCir  near  Chingleput,  consists  of  one  Sudra  grdmam 
and  seven  Paraiya  cheris,  each  with  a  name  of  its  own  : 
Periyapilleri,  Komancheri,  &c.  In  other  cases,  e.g.i  Idei- 
palayam  to  the  north  of  the  district,  and  Varadarajapuram 
near  Yandalur,  only  Paraiya  hamlets  exist;  there  is  no 
grdmam. 

In  South  Arcot  there  are  at  least  two  villages 
(Grovindanallur  in  the  Chidambaram  taluq  and  Andapet  in 
the  Tiruvanamalai  taluq)  inhabited  only  by  Paraiyans, 
whei-e  even  the  maniyakkaran  (munsiif,  village  headman)  is 
a  Paraiyan. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  in  proof  of  the  same 
opinion.  And,  when  the  ceremonial  antipathy  between 
Brahman  and  Paraiyan  is  examined,  it  points  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  well  known  that  a  Brahman  considers 
himself  polluted  by  the  touch,  the  presence,  or  the  shadow 
of  a  Paraiyan,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  enter  his  house, 
or  even  the  street  in  which  he  lives,  if  it  is  an  agrahdra. 
But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  Paraiyans  will  not 
allow  a  Brahman  to  enter  the  cheri.  There  is  more  in  this 
than  the  aversion  of  a  ceremonially  strict  vegetarian  for 
a  degraded  flesh-eating  serf.  Many  Sudras  eat  mutton, 
but  their  presence  does  not  pollute  the  Brahman.  The 
gipsy  mat-makers,  called  Koravans  and  Kuruvikkarans  in 
Tamil,  and  Yerukalas  in  Telugu,  eat  cats,  rats,  and  even 
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the  village  pig,  but  they  are  allowed  to  draw  water  from 
the  caste  wells  that  a  Paraijan  may  not  look  into.  Mr. 
Padfield  {Hindu  at  Home,  p.  265)  says  that  this  is  because 
the  Paraiyan  eats  carrion.  But  all  Paraiyans  do  not  do  so. 
The  separation  of  the  Paraiyan  from  the  caste  Hindu  is 
based  on  a  more  ancient  distinction  than  that  occasional 
and  local  habit  would  account  for. 

[Should  a  Brahman  venture  into  a  paracherl,  water  with 
which  cowdung  has  been  mixed  is  thrown  on  his  head,  and 
he  is  driven  out.  Some  Brahmans  consider  a  forsaken 
paraclieri  an  auspicious  site  for  an  agrahara.] 

Taken  together,  these  facts  seem  to  show  that  the 
Paraiya  priests  (Valluvans),  and  therefore  the  Paraiyans 
as  a  race,  are  very  ancient,  that  ten  centuries  ago  they  were 
respectable,  and  that  many  were  weavers.  The  privileges 
they  enjoy  are  relics  of  an  exceedingly  long  association  with 
the  land.  The  institution  of  th-Q paracheri -^oint^  to  original 
independence,  and  even  to  possession  of  much  of  the  land. 

If  the  account  of  the  colonisation  of  Tondeimandalam 
by  Yellalans  in  the  eighth  century  A.D.  is  historic,  then  it  is 
possible  that  at  that  date  the  Paraiyans  lost  the  land,  and 
that  about  that  time  their  degradation  as  a  race  began. 

I  do  not  venture  to  assert  for  this  hypothesis  that  it 
does  more  than  fit  in  with  such  facts  as  are  known.  At 
any  rate  it  bears  out  Dr.  Oppert's  conclusion  that  the 
Paraiyan  is  '  the  representative  of  an  ancient  Dravidian 
population.' 

N.B. — It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  many  Paraiya 
hamlets  are  not  ancientj  and  have  come  into  existence 
through  groups  of  Paraiyans  settling  on  waste  land.  A 
very  peculiar  case  is  that  of  the  grdmnm  founded  for,  and 
occupied  by  the  clerks  of  the  earliest  Collectors  (district 
Magistrates)  of  the  Jagir  of  Karunguli  from  1795  A.D.  to 
1825  A.D.  These  clerks  were  Brahmans,  and  it  was  called 
the  agrahdram.  It  was  deserted  when  the  head-qnarters 
of  the  Collector  were  removed  to  Conjeveram.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Paraiyans,  but  is  still  called  the  agrahdram. 

11.  A  settled  race. — From  this  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  Paraiyans  have  long  been  a  settled  race  in  the  land. 
And,  though  a  number  of  them  emigrate  to  Ceylon, 
Mauritius,  South  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  even  to  Fiji,  the  vast  majority  live  and 
die  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  spot  where  they  were  born 
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12.  Their  homes. — The  houses  in  wliicli  Paraiyans  live 
are  not  temporary  erections,  nor  intended  for  use  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  only.  The  rudest  form  is  a 
hut  made  by  tying  a  few  leaves  of  the  palmyra  palm  on  to 
a  frame  work  of  poles  or  bamboos.  The  better  class  of  houses 
are  a  series  of  rooms  with  low  mud  walls  and  thatched  roof, 
but  generally  without  doors,  surrounding  a  small  court-yard, 
in  which  the  family  goats,  buffaloes  and  fowls  have  their 
home.  The  cooking  is  done  anywhere  where  it  is  convenient 
either  in-doors  or  out,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  pollution  from  the 
glance  or  shadow  of  any  passer-by.  Very  occasionally  the 
walls  of  the  house,  especially  those  facing  the  street,  are  white- 
washed, or  decorated  with  variegated  patterns  or  figures  in 
red  and  white.  Paraiya  women,  lik^  higher  caste  women, 
are  much  given  to  tracing  exceedingly  intricate  symmetrical 
designs  (Tamil  kolam,  (S^rrewji)  with  rice  flour  on  the  smooth 
space  or  pathway  immediately  before  the  doors  of  their 
houses^  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  entrance  of  evil 
spirits. 

13.  Admissions  to  the  caste. — Admissions  to  the  Paraiya 
caste  from  higher  castes  do  occur.  I  met  an  Aiyangar 
Brahman  who  was  working  as  a  cooly  with  some  Paraiya 
labourers  at  Kodaikanal  on  the  Palni  hills.  He  had  become 
infatuated  with  a  Paraiya  woman,  and  had  consequently 
been  excommunicated  from  his  own  caste.  He  had  then 
become  a  Paraiyan.  The  children  of  Mudaliyar  (Sudra) 
men  and  Paraiya  women  are  considered  to  be  Paraiyans. 
In  Madras  city  many  low  Eurasians  are  supposed  to  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian,  especially  the 
Roman  Catholic  Paraiya  population  in  Black  Town.  There 
are  no  ceremonies  to  be  undergone  before  admission  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Paraiyans. 

14.  Fanohayats,  PanakMra,  Desayi  Chettis. — In  every 
Paraiya  village  {parcheri)  a  small  number  of  the  more 
important  men  are  known  as  panakkdrar  (Tamil  u<sm-<s6srrjresr 
money-man).  The  application  of  the  term  may  be  due  to 
their  comparative  opulence  among  their  miserable  neigh- 
bours, or  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  custom  of  paying 
them  a  small  sum  (for  pavam  means  a  small  copper  coin  of 
varying  value,  worth  nominally  eighty  cowries)  for  various 
services  to  the  commune.  They  form  a  sort  of  committee  or 
council  to  decide  ordinary  quarrels,  to  amerce  the  damages 
in  case  of  assault,  seduction,  rape  and  adultery.  They  have 
power  to  dissolve  marriages  on  account  of  the  adultery  of 
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the  wife,  or  if  the  husbaud  has  deserted  liis  wife.  In  these 
cases  their  authoritj^  is  really  based  on  the  public  opinion 
of  the  jiarac/feri,  and  goes  no  further  than  that  public  opinion 
will  enforce  it.  A  meeting  of  thes^  panakkdrar  is  called 
a  panchayat,  i.e.,  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  five  persons, 
but  the  number  of  panakkdrar  in  a  panckd]/at  varies.  There 
is  no  headman  in  a  Paraiya  hamlet  corresponding  to  the 
muusiff  (Tamil  maniyakkdran  ii^&^uj<isrrjT6cr)  or  village 
magistrate  of  the  Hindu  village  (grdma).  In  modern 
practice  the  Paraiyans  are,  for  police  purposes,  under  the 
authority  of  the  munsiif  of  the  grdma,  and  there  is  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  their  part  to  refer  all  disputes  and  assaults 
to  the  munsiif,  or  even  directly  to  the  police.  On  the  other 
hand,  cases  of  a  more  domestic  nature,  such  as  disputes 
about  betrothals,  seduction,  &c.,  are  still  dealt  with,  gen- 
erally acutely  and  fairly,  by  the  Paraiya  panchdyat.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  rank  of  pmmkkdran  is  hereditary, 
and  is  regarded  as  honourable.     (See  also  section  25.) 

The  Paraiyans  like  all  the  other  ^  right-hand  '  {valarakei) 
castes — a  phrase  which  marks  a  distinction  among  the 
Dravidian  castes  now  quite  meaningless — also  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Desayi  Chettis,  who  have  held  a  sort 
of  censorship  since  the  days  of  the  Nawabs  of  Arcot  over 
some  twenty -four  of  these  '  right-hand  '  castes,  chiefly  in 
North  Arcot.  The  Desayi  Chetti  has  nominal  power  to  deal 
with  all  moral  offences,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  every  village,  w^ho  reports  every  offence.  But, 
though  his  authority  is  great  in  North  Arcot,  and  the  fines 
levied  there  bring  in  an  income  of  hundreds  of  rupees  yearly, 
it  is  not  so  much  dreaded  in  other  districts.  The  punish- 
ment usually  inflicted  is  a  fine  ;  but  sometimes  a  delinquent 
Paraiyan  will  be  made  to  crawl  on  his  hands  and  knees  on 
the  ground,  between  the  legs  of  a  Paraij^a  woman,  as  a  final 
humiliation.  The  punishment  of  excommunication,  i.e., 
cutting  off  from  fire  and  water,  is  sometimes  the  fate  of 
the  recalcitrant,  either  before  the  2^cii^chdyat  or  the  Desayi 
Chetti ;  but  it  is  seldom  effective  for  more  than  a  short 
time. 

Mr.  K.  Eangachari  adds  that  in  certain  places,  the 
Desayi  Chetti  appoints  the  Pannakkaran,  and  that  in  this 
case  the  latter  is  subordinate  to  the  Desayi,  acd  that  a  man 
called  the  Variyan  or  Chalavathi  is  sometimes  appointed  as 
assistant  to  the  Panakkaran.  He  also  mentions  some  other 
punishments.     The  fine  for  adultery  is  from  7  pagodas  14 
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fanams  to  11  pagodas,  wlien  tlie  wronged  woman  is  unmar- 
ried. If  she  is  married,  the  amount  ranges  from  12  pagodas 
14  fanams  to  16  pagodas.  The  fine  is  said  to  be  divided 
between  the  wouian,  her  husband,  the  members  of  the 
panchdyat  and  the  pannakkdrans.  Formerly  an  offender 
against  the  Paraiyan  community  was  tied  to  a  post  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  was  beaten. 
He  might  escape  the  flogging  by  paying  a  fine  of  2  fanams 
(one  fanam  =  2^  annas)  per  stripe. 

Sometimes  a  delinquent  is  paraded  through  the  hamlet 
carrying  a  rubbish  basket,  or  is  ordered  to  make  a  heap  of 
rubbish  at  a  certain  spot.  Sometimes  a  cord  is  passed  from 
one  big  toe  over  the  bowed  neck  of  the  culprit,  and  tied  to 
his  other  big  toe  and  then  a  stone  is  placed  on  his  bent 
back. 

In  some  places,  when  an  unmarried  woman  is  convicted 
of  adultery,  she  is  publicly  given  a  new  cloth  and  a  bit  of 
straw  or  a  twig,  apparently  in  mockery.  It  is  said  that 
formerly,  if  the  chastity  of  a  bride  was  suspected,  she  had 
to  pick  some  cakes  out  of  boiling  oil.  This  she  had  to  do 
just  after  the  tali  had  been  tied  in  the  wedding  cerem-ony^ 
after  bathing.  Her  hair,  naiis,  and  clothes  were  examined, 
to  see  that  she  had  no  charm  concealed.  After  lifting  the 
cakes  from  the  oil,  she  had  to  husk  some  rice  with  her  bare 
hand.     If  she  could  do  this,  her  virtue  was  established. 

[Excommunicated  Paraiyans  are  said  to  go  to  a  mythical 
place  called  Yinnamangalam.  It  is  an  utter  insult  to  tell 
a  Paraiya  to  go  to  Yinnamangalam.  In  some  documents 
signed  by  Paraiyans  the  words  "If  I  fail  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  our  agreement,  I  shall  go  to  Yinnamangalam  ^' 
are  inserted.] 

15.  Oaths. — In  all  inquiries  by  the  Police,  the  panchdyat, 
or  the  Desayi  Chetti,  the  Paraiyan  only  tells  what  in  his 
opinion  it  is  expedient  to  tell.  But  evidence  given  after 
burning  a  piece  of  camphor  is  said  to  be  reliable.  I  know 
no  instance  of  trial  by  ordeal.  (See  para,  14  ad  fin.  and 
para.  18.) 

16.  Marriage  ~-As  in  most  Eastern  races,  all  matters 
relatiug  to  sex  have  an  unhealthy  prominence  among 
Paraiyans,  and  no  account  of  the  Paraiyans  can  omit  men- 
tion of  the  fact.  The  attainment  of  puberty  by  boys  is  not 
made  a  matter  of  much  comment ;  but,  in  the  case  of  girls, 
it  is  a  subject  of  greedy  curiosity  to  most  of  the  women  in 
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the  village.  The  child  at  once  begins  to  wear  a  covering 
of  some  sort,  even  if  it  be  the  most  pathetic  rag,  over  her 
left  shoulder  and  breast.  Till  this  time  a  bit  of  cotton 
cloth  round  her  waist  has  been  considered  sufficient. 

[Among  the  Tangalan  Paraiyans,  when  a  girl  attains 
puberty^  she  is  kept  apart  either  in  the  house  or  in  a 
separate  hut.  Pollution  is  supposed  to  last  eight  days.  On 
the  ninth  day,  the  girl  is  bathed  and  seated  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  house.  Flowers  and  betel-leaves  are  placed 
before  her.  Ten  small  lamps  of  flour  paste  (called  drishti 
mdvu  vilakku),  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  are  put  on  a  sieve,  and 
waved  before  her  three  times.  Then  coloured  water  (arati 
or  dldm)  and  burning  camphor  are  waved  before  her.  Some 
near  female  relatives  then  stand  behind  her,  and  strike  her 
waist  and  sides  with  puttu  (flour  cake)  tied  in  a  cloth. 
This  is  believed  to  make  her  strong.  At  the  same  time 
other  women  strike  the  ground  behind  the  girl  with  a  rice- 
pestle.     Then  presents  are  given  to  the  girl. 

In  some  places  the  girl  is  beaten  with  the  jputtu  within 
the  house  by  her  mother-in-law  or  paternal  aunt.  The 
latter  repeatedly  asks  the  girl  to  promise  that  her  daughter 
shall  marry  her  paternal  aunt^s  son.] 

17.  Prohibitions  to  marriage. — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
prohibitions  to  marriage  based  on  social  status,  geographical 
or  local  diff'erences  in  the  places  of  residence,  or  on 
differences  of,  or  changes  in  occupation.  A  village  Paraiyan 
may  marry  a  Paraiya  woman  from  a  town.  An  agricultural 
labourer  may  marry  the  daughter  of  a  domestic  servant. 
Difference  in  religion  is  also  of  little  moment.  A  Christian 
Paraiyan  will  marry  a  heathen  girl ;  though  it  should  be 
said  that  she  is  usually  baptised  at  or  about  the  time  of  the 
marriage.  A  Christian  girl  is  sometimes  married  to  a 
heathen  Paraiyan.  1  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  certain 
Paraiyans  paint  the  ndmam  of  Vishnu  on  their  foreheads, 
while  others  smear  their  foreheads  with  the  ashes  of  Siva, 
prevents  marriages  between  them.  It  is  said  the  Paraiya 
priests  (Valluvans)  marry  among  themselves  only ;  but  I 
doubt  if  this  is  so.  Of  course  Tamil  Paraiyans  do  not 
marry  Telugu  Pariahs  (Malas). 

The  mtin  must  be  older  than  his  bride.  Subject  to  this 
condition,  it  is  usual  for  a  youth  to  marry  his  father^s  sister's 
daughter,  or  his  mother^s  brother's  daughter.  A  girl  should 
be  married  to  her  mother's  brother's  son,  if  he  is  old  enough, 


but  not,  as  among  the  Konga  Vellalas  and  some  Reddis,  if 
he  is  a  child.  In  short,  Paraiyans  follow  the  usual  Tamil 
custom,  but  it  is  often  neglected. 

18.  Marriage  contracts. — Marriage  contracts  are  some- 
times made  by  parents  while  the  parties  most  concerned  are 
still  infants ;  often  while  they  are  still  children ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  about  the  time  when  the  girl  attains  the 
marriageable  age.  The  bridegroom  may  be  many  years 
older  than  the  bride,  especially  when  custom,  as  detailed 
above,  settles  who  shall  be  his  bride.  The  bride  has  abso- 
lutely no  choice  in  the  matter ;  but,  if  the  bridegroom  is  a 
man  of  some  years  or  position,  his  preferences  are  consulted. 
The  older  sister  should  be  given  iu  marriage  before  her 
younger  sisters  are  married.  The  arrangements  are  more 
or  less  a  bargain.  Presents  of  clothes,  paltry  jewels,  rice, 
vegetables,  and  perhaps  a  few  rupees  are  exchanged  between 
the  families  of  the  bride  and  of  the  bridegroom.  The  house- 
hold that  seeks  the  marriage  naturally  gives  the  larger 
gifts. 

The  actual  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple.  The 
essential  part  is  the  tying  of  a  small  token  or  ornament 
(Tamil  tdb\  ^frsS)^  varying  in  value  from  a  few  annas  to 
four  or  five  rupees,  by  a  turmeric-stained  string,  round  the 
neck  of  the  bride.  This  is  done  by  the  bridegroom  in  the 
presence  of  a  Yalluvan  (see  section  30),  who  mutters  some 
kind  of  blessing  on  the  marriage.  A  series  of  feasts, 
lasting  over  two  or  three  days,  is  given  to  all  the  relatives 
of  both  parties  by  the  parents  of  newly  married  couple. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  do  not  live  together  imme- 
diately, even  if  the  girl  is  old  enough.  The  exact  date  at 
which  their  life  together  may  begin  is  settled  by  the  bride's 
mother.  The  occasion,  called  in  Tamil  soppana-ynuhurttam 
{Q^rru' issr  (ip<3k.ir^rSLh),  is  celebrated  by  another  feast  and 
much  merry-making,  not  always  seemly. 

Paraiyans  do  not  prostitute  either  unmarried  or  married 
women  for  gain  as  a  tribal  custom.  Even  among  the  most 
degraded,  immorality  is  considered  terribly  disgraceful  in  a 
girl.  In  a  married  woman  it  is  a  matter  for  the  husband 
to  attend  to.     A  Paraiya  man  is  not  expected  to  be  chaste. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  marriage  cere- 
monies among  the  Tangalan  Paraiyans  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  K.  Rangachari.  The  parents  or  near  relations  of  the 
contracting  parties  meet,  and  talk  over  the  match.     If  an 


agreement  is  arrived  at,  an  adjournment  is  made  to  the  nearest 
liquor  sliop,  and  a  daj  fixed  for  tlie  formal  exchange  of 
betel  leaves,  wliicli  is  the  sign  of  a  binding  engagement. 
A  Paraijan^  when  he  goes  to  seek  the  hand  of  a  girl  in 
marriage,  will  not  eat  at  her  house  if  her  family  refuse  to 
consider  the  alliance^  to  which  the  consent  of  the  girl's 
maternal  uncle  is  essential.  'I'he  Paraiyan  is  particular  in 
the  observation  of  omens',  and,  if  a  cat  or  a  Valiyan  crosses 
his  path  when  he  sets  out  in  quest  of  a  bride,  he  will  give 
her  up.  The  betrothal  ceremony,  or  pariyam,  is  binding  as 
long  as  the  contracting  couple  are  alive.  They  may  live 
together  as  man  and  wife  without  performing  the  marriage 
ceremonial,  and  children  born  to  them  are  considered  as 
legitimate.  But,  when  their  offspring  marry,  the  parents  must 
first  go  through  the  marriage  rites,  and  the  children  are 
then  married  in  the  same  pandal  on  the  same  day.  At  the 
betrothal  ceremony,  the  headman,  father,  maternal  uncle, 
and  two  near  relations  of  the  bridegroom-elect,  proceed  to 
the  girl's  house,  where  they  are  received,  and  sit  on  seats  or 
mats.  Drink  and  plantain  fruits  are  offered  to  them.  Some 
conversation  takes  place  between  the  headmen  of  the  two 
parties,  such  as  '^  Have  you  seen  the  girl  ?  Have  you  seen 
her  house  and  relations  ?  Are  you  disposed  to  recommend 
and  arrange  the  match  ?  "  If  he  assents,  the  girl's  headman 
says  "  As  long  as  stones  and  the  Xaveri  river  exist,  so  that 
the  sky  goddess  Akasavani  and  the  earth  goddess  Bhtimi- 
devi  may  know  it ;  so  that  the  water-pot  (used  at  the 
marriage  ceremony)  and  the  sun  and  moon  may  know  it ;  so 
that  this  assembly  may  know  it ;  I  .  .  .  .  give  this  girl." 
The  headman  of  the  bridegroom  then  says  "  The  girl  shall  be 
received  into  the  house  by  marriage.  These  thirty- six  pieces 
of  gold  are  yours,  and  the  girl  mine."  He  then  hands  over* 
betel-leaves  and  nuts  to  the  other  headman,  who  returns 
them.  The  exchange  of  betel  is  carried  out  three  times. 
Near  the  headmen  is  placed  a  tray  containing  betel-nuts, 
a  rupee,  a  turmeric-dyed  cloth  in  which  a  fanam  (2|  annas) 
is  tied,  a  cocoanut,  flowers,  and  the  bride's  money  varying  in 
amount  from  seven  to  twenty  rupees.  The  fanam  and  bride's 
money  are  handed  to  the  headman  of  the  girl,  and  the 
rupee  is  divided  between  the  two  headmen.  On  the 
betrothal  day  the  relations  of  the  girl  offer  flowers,  cocoanuts, 
etc.,  to  their  ancestors,  who  are  supposed  to  be  without  food 
or  drink.  The  Paraiyans  believe  that  their  ancestors  will 
be  ill-disposed  towards  them  if  they  are  not  propitiated  with 
offerings  of  rice,   and  other  things.     For  the  purpose  of 
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worship,  the  ancestors  are  represented  by  a  number  of  olotlis 
kept  in  a  box  made  of  bamboo  or  other  material,  to 
whicli  the  offerings  are  made.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
ancestor  worship,  the  two  headmen  go  to  the  liquor  shop, 
and  exchange  drinks  of  toddj.  This  exchange  is  called 
mel  sambandham  kural,  or  proclaiming  relationship.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  girl's  family  is  expected  to  pay 
a  return  visit,  and  the  party  should  include  at  least  seven 
men.  Betel  is  again  exchanged,  and  the  guests  are  fed, 
or  presented  with  a  small  gift  of  money.  When  marriage 
follows  close  on  betrothal,  the  girl  is  taken  to  the  houses 
of  her  relations,  and  goes  through  the  nalagu  ceremony, 
which  consists  of  smearing  her  with  turmeric  paste,  an 
oil-bath,  and  presentation  of  betel  and  sweets.  The  aus- 
picious day  and  hour  for  the  marriage  are  fixed  by  the 
Valluvan,  or  priest  of  the  Paraiyans.  The  ceremonial  is 
generally  carried  through  in  a  single  day.  On  the  morning 
of  the  wedding  day,  three  male  and  two  married  female 
relations  of  the  bridegroom  go  to  the  potter's  house,  to 
fetch  the  pots,  which  have  already  been  ordered.  The 
potter's  fee  is  a  fowl,  pumpkin,  paddy,  betel,  and  a  few 
annas.  The  bride,  accompanied  by  the  headman  and  her 
relationsj  goes  to  the  bridegfroom's  village,  bringing  with 
her  a  number  of  articles  called,  petti  varisai  or  box  presents. 
These  consist  of  a  lamp,  cup,  brass  vessel,  ear-ornament 
called  kalappu,  twenty-five  betel  leaves  and  nuts,  onions, 
and  cakes,  a  lump  of  jaggery  (palm  sugar),  grass  mat,  silver 
toe-ring,  rice,  a  bundle  of  betel  leaves,  and  five  coeoanuts, 
which  are  placed  inside  a  bamboo  box.  The  next  item  in 
the  proceedings  is  the  erection  of  the  milk-post,  which  is 
made  of  a  pestle  of  tamarind  or  Soymida  febrifuga  wood, 
"or  a  green  bamboo.  To  the  post  leafy  twigs  of  the  mango  or 
pipal  {Ficus  religiosa)  tree  are  tied.  Near  the  marriage  dais 
a  pit  is  dug,  into  which  are  thrown  nine  kinds  of  grain,  and 
milk  is  poured  in.  The  milk-post  is  supported  on  a 
grinding  stone  painted  with  turmeric  stripes,  washed  with 
milk  and  cow's  urine,  and  worshipped,  with  the  Valluvan  as 
the  celebrant  priest.  The  post  is  then  lifted  by  three  men 
and  two  women,  and  set  up  in  the  pit.  A  string  with  a  bit 
of  turmeric  (kankanam)  is  tied  to  the  milk-post,  and  to  it 
and  the  dais  boiled  rice  is  offered.  Kankanams  are  also  tied 
round  the  wrists  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  bride- 
groom's party  go  to  the  temple  or  house  where  the  bride  is 
awaiting  them,  bringing  with  them  a  brass  lamp,  vessel  and 
cup,  castor  and  gingelly  oil^  combs,  confectionary,  turmeriCj 
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and  betel  leaves.  Tlie  procession  is  lieaded  by  Paraiyans 
beating  tom-toms,  and  blowing  on  trumpets.  When  tlieir 
destination  is  reached,  all  take  their  seats  on  mats,  and  the 
various  articles  v^hich  they  have  brought  are  handed  over  to 
the  headman,  who  returns  them.  The  bride  is  then  taken 
in  procession  to  the  marriage  house,  which  she  is  the  first 
to  enter.  She  is  then  told  to  touch  with  her  right  Land 
some  paddy,  salt,  and  rice,  placed  in  three  pots  inside  the 
house.  Touching  them  with  the  left  hand  would  be  an  evil 
omen,  and  every  mishap  which  might  occur  in  the  family 
would  be  traced  to  the  new  daughter-in-law.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  next  go  through  the  nalagu  ceremony,  and 
some  of  the  relations  proceed  with  the  ceremony  of  bringing 
sand  [manal  vctri  sodangu).  A  cousin  of  the  bridegroom 
and  his  wife  take  three  pots,  called  basakaragam  and  kursul, 
and  repair  to  a  river,  tank  (pond),  or  well,  accompanied  hy 
a  few  men  and  women.  The  pots  are  set  on  the  ground, 
and  close  to  them  are  placed  a  lamp,  and  a  leaf  with  cakes, 
betel  leaves  and  nuts,  spread  on  it.  Puj'a  is  made  to  the 
pots  by  burning  camphor,  and  breaking  cocoanuts.  The 
Vettiyan  then  says  "  The  sun,  the  moon,  the  pots,  and  the 
owner  of  the  girl  have  come  to  the  pandal.  So  make  haste, 
and  fill  the  pot  with  water."  The  woman  dips  a  small  pot 
in  water,  and,  after  putting  some  sand  or  mud  into  a  big 
pot,  pours  the  water  therein.  The  pots  are  then  again 
worshipped.  After  the  performance  of  the  nahfju,  the 
bridal  couple  go  through  a  ceremony  for  removing  the  evil 
eye,  called  sige  kas/ii2ypu.  A  ) eal  oi.  Ficus  religiosa,  with  its 
tail  downwards,  is  held  over  their  foreheads,  and  all  the  close 
relations  pour  milk  over  it,  so  that  it  trickles  over  their  faces, 
or  seven  cakes  are  placed  by  each  of  the  relations  on  the  head, 
shoulders,  knees,  feet,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  cakes  are  subsequently  given  to  a 
washerman.  The  parents  of  the  bridal  pair,  accompr^nied  by 
some  of  their  relations,  next  proceed  to  an  open  field,  taking 
with  them  the  cloths,  tali,  jewels,  and  other  things  which 
have  been  purchased  for  the  wedding.  A  cloth  is  laid  on 
the  ground,  and  on  it  seven  leaves  are  placed,  and  cooked 
rice,  vegetables,  etc.,  heaped  up  thereon.  Puja  is  done,  and 
a  goat  is  sacrificed  to  the  Tangalammas  (ancestors).  By 
some  the  offerings  are  made  to  the  village  goddess,  Pidari, 
instead  of  to  the  ancestors.  Meanwhile  the  bridegroom  has 
been  taken  in  procession  round  the  village  on  horse-back, 
and  the  headmen  have  been  exchanging  betel  in  the 
pandal.     On  the  bridegroom's  return,  he  and  the  biide  seat 
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themselves  on  planks  placed  on  tlie  dais,  and  are  garlanded 
by  their  maternal  uncles  with  wreaths  of  Nerium  oleander 
flowers.  The  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride  presents  her  with 
a  ring.  In  some  places,  the  bride  is  carried  to  the  dais  on 
the  shoulders,  or  in  the  arms  of  her  maternal  uncle.  While 
the  couple  are  seated  on  the  dais,  the  Yalluyan  priest  lights 
the  sacred  fire  (homam),  and,  repeating  some  words  in 
corrupt  Sanskrit,  pours  gingelly  oil  on  to  the  fire.  He  then 
does  puja  to  the  /^Z?,  and  passes  it  round,  to  be  touched  and 
blessed  by  those  assembled.  The  bridegroom,  taking  up 
the  tally  shows  it  through  a  hole  in  the  pandal  to  the  sky  or 
sun,  and,  on  receipt  of  permission  from  those  present,  ties 
it  round  the  neck  of  the  bride.  Thin  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  called  pattam,  are  then  tied  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  contracting  couple,  first  by  the  mother-in-law  and 
sister-in-law.  AVith  Brahman  and  non-Brahman  castes  it 
is  customary  for  the  bride  and  bridegroom  to  fast  until  the 
tali  has  been  tied.  With  Paraiyans,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rite  is  performed  after  a  good  meal.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  marriage  day,  fruit,  flowers,  and  betel  are  placed  on  a 
tray  before  the  couple,  and  all  the  kankanams,  seven  in 
number,  are  removed,  and  put  on  the  tray.  After  burning 
camphor,  the  bridegroom  hands  the  tray  to  his  wife,  and  it 
is  exchanged  between  them  three  times.  It  is  then  given 
to  a  washerman.  The  proceedings  terminate  by  the  two 
going  with  linked  hands  three  times  round  the  pandal.  On 
the  following  day,  the  bride's  relations  purchase  some  good 
curds,  a  number  of  plantains,  sugar  and  pepper,  which  are 
mixed  together.  All  assemble  at  the  pandal,  and  some  of 
the  inixture  is  given  to  the  headman,  the  newly-married 
couple,  and  all  who  are  present.  All  the  articles  which 
constitute  the  bride^s  dowry  are  then  placed  in  the  pandal, 
and  examined  by  the  headman.  If  they  are  found  to  be 
correct,  he  proclaims  the  union  of  the  couple,  and  more  of 
the  curd  mixture  is  doled  out.  This  ceremony  is  known  as 
sambancUiani  karal  or  sammandham  pirithtlial,  (proclaiming 
relationship).  Two  or  three  days  after  the  marriage,  the 
bridegroom  goes  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  remains 
there  for  three  days.  He  is  stopped  at  the  entrance  by  his 
brother-in-law,  who  washes  his  feet,  puts  rings  on  the 
second  toe,  and  keeps  on  pinching  his  feet  until  he  has  ex- 
tracted a  promise  that  the  bridegroom  will  give  his  daughter, 
if  one  is  born  to  him,  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  The  ring  is  put  on  the  foot  of  the  bride  by  her 
maternal  uncle  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  after 
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the  wriyt  tlireads  have  been  removed.  In  some  places  it  is 
done  hy  the  mother-in-law  or  sister-in-law,  before  the  tdli'is 
tied,  behind  a  screen. 

19.  Secondary  wives. — Polyandry  does  not  exist  among 
Paraiyans,  and  polygamy  is  not  common,  but  I  have  known 
a  few  instances  in  which  a  Paraiyan  had  two  regularly 
married  wives,  each  wearing  a  tali.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  very  common  to  find  that  a  Paraiyan  has,  in  addition  to 
his  formally  married  wife,  another  woman  who  occupies  a 
recognised  position  io  his  household.  The  first  wears  the 
tali  (marriage  badge).  The  other  woman  does  not,  but  she 
is  called  'the  second  wife'  [Tamil  (vulgar)  ^iremi-rr(su^ 
Qu(5m-ffn-^l^.  8he  cannot  be  dismissed  without  the  sanction 
of  the  paracheri  panclidy at.  The  man  who  maintains  her  is 
called  her  husband,  and  her  children  are  recognised  as  part 
of  his  family.  I  believe  that  a  '  second  wife  '  is  usually  taken 
only  when  the  more  formally  married  wife  has  no  children, 
or  when  an  additional  worker  is  wanted  in  the  house_, 
or  to  help  in  the  daily  work,  'i^hus  a  horsekeeper  will 
often  have  two  wives;  one  to  prepare  his  meals  and  boil 
the  grain  for  the  horse,  the  other  to  go  out  day  by  day 
to  collect  grass  for  the  horse.  The  Tamil  proverb  ^iresisr^B 
Qu,^&'rr^<B5^mrm  uirQ  ^ €i^ l^ it lLu. ld ,  i.e.,  '^The  experience 
of  a  man  with  two  wives  is  angaish  ''  applies  to  all  these 
double  unions.  There  are  constant  quarrels  between  the 
two  women,  and  the  man  is  generally  involved,  often  to  his 
own  great  inconvenience. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  prohibition  against  a 
Paraiyan  marrying  two  sisters,  either  formally,  or  in  the 
less  regular  manner  just  detailed.  But  this  is  not  very 
common,  unless  the  elder  sister  dies.  Should  she  do  so,  it 
is  quite  common  for  a  Paraiyan  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister^  if  she  is  not  already  married. 

20.  Births. — A  Paraiya  woman  usually  goes  back  to  her 
mother's  house  a  month  or  two  before  she  expects  the 
birth  of  her  first  child;  and  it  is  usually  born  there.  Its 
successors  are  generally  born  in  their  father's  hut.  I  know 
of  no  special  customs  observed  by  the  father  or  mother 
when  the  child  is  expected,  Paraiya  women  are  often  very 
muscular,  and  engage  in  field-work  to  within  a  day  to  two, 
sometimes  till  within  an  honr  or  two  of  their  confinement. 
The  young  wife's  mother,  and  the  women  of  the  village  look 
after  her.  Sometimes  a  "medicine-woman"  (Tamil  marut- 
tuvacchi,  LDq¥)^^<su-3=9>),  who  possesses  or  professes  some 
knowledge  of  drugs  and  midwifery,  is  called  in,  if  the  case 
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is  a  bad  one.     Generally  Ler  barbarous  treatment  is  but 
additional  torture  to  tlie  patient. 

No  special  ceremonies  are  performed  at  tlie  bii'tli  of  a 
cliild;  nor^  so  far  as  I  know,  is  tlie  mother  subjected  to 
any  special  diet,  though  for  some  days  she  lives  chiefly  on 
Tianji  (Tamil  c^^^,  the  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled, 
a  kind  of  weak  rice-broth).  Immediately  after  the  birth  of 
the  child,  she  drinks  a  concoction  called  kashdyain  (Tamil 
<s<s)^muih),  in  which  there  is  much  ginger.  (Hence  the  Tamil 
proyerb  6f<s@  ^^ujit^  sBa^muLD  ^G6sri_rr^  Is  there  any 
decoction  without  ginger  in  it?) 

21.  Simania. — Among  Siidras  there  is  a  family  ceremony 
to  which  the  Sanskrit  name  Simanta  lias  been  assigned^ 
though  it  is  not  the  true  Simanta  observed  by  Brahmans. 
It  occurs  only  in  connection  with  a  first  pregnancy.  The 
expectant  mother  stands  bending  over  a  rice-mortar,  and 
water,  6y  human  milk,  is  poured  on  her  back  by  her  husband's 
elder  or  younger  sister.  Money  is  also  gi^en  to  buy  jewels 
for  the  expected  child.  The  ceremony  is  of  no  interest  to 
any  one  outside  the  family.  (Hence  the  proverb  s^jrrrQjr 
(oiirr(T^!EJS0T  (y^^(^  jiir  (^^^^s&j,  Come  ye  villagers,  pour 
water  on  this  woman's  back  !)  This  is  used  when  outsiders 
are  called  in  to  do  for  a  member  of  a  family  what  the 
relatives  ought  to  do.  I  have  known  this  ceremony  to  be 
observed  among  Paraiyans,  but  not  commonly.  Among 
Brahmans  it  is  believed  to  aifect  the  sex  of  the  child.  I 
doubt  whether  it  has  any  definite  meaning  among  Paraiyans, 
About  a  week  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  mother^  as  a 
purificatory  ceremony,  is  rubbed  with  oil  and  bathed.  8he 
then  returns  to  her  regular  duties  in' the  house. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  firmly  believed  that,  if  a 
woman  dies  during  pregnancy  or  in  childbed,  her  spirit 
becomes  an  exceedingly  malignant  ghost,  and  haunts  the 
precincts  of  the  village  where  she  dies. 

I  know  of  no  special  beliefs  or  customs  with  regard  to 
twins  or  monstrosities.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  not  at 
all  common  for  a  Paraiya  woman  to  have  twins ;  but  there 
is  no  possibility  of  verifying  this. 

22.  Naming. — There  is  no  special  ceremony  for  naming 
a  child  among  Paraiyans,  as  far  as  I  know.  Apparently  its 
parents  choose  a  name  -for  it,  or  it  receives  a  name  by 
accident.  Frequently  its  only  name  is  a  nick-name;  which 
serves  it  all  its  life.     (See  section  8.) 
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23.  Widows. — The  widow  of  a  Paraiyan,  if  nofc  too  old 
to  bear  cliildren,  generally  lives  witli  another  man  as  his 
wife.  Sometimes  she  is  ceremonially  married  to  him,  and 
then  wears  the  tali  (see  section  18).  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  a  widow  practically  chooses  her  own  second 
husband,  and  she  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  relative, 
such  as  her  husband's  elder  or  younger  brother.  The 
practice  of  the  licvirate,  by  which  the  younger  brother  takes 
the  widow  of  the  elder,  is  non-existent  as  a  custom  among 
Paraiyas,  though  instances  of  such  unions  may  be  found. 
Indeed  the  popular  opinion  of  the  Tamil  castes  credits  the 
Paraiyan  with  little  regard  for  any  of  the  restrictions  of 
consanguinity^  either  prohibitive  or  permissive.  '^  The 
palmyra  palm  has  no  shadow  :  the  Paraiyan  has  no  regard 
for  seemliness."  (^u^svr  mij ^^p(^  /^^jiw  j^di^ou,  usoptu^si^ 
(Lp<oi^frii96v?ioo)  is  a  common  Tamil  proverb. 

During  her  widowhood  a  woman  does  not  wear  her  tali' 
It  is  removed  at  a  gathering  of  her  relatives  some  days  after 
her  husband's  death.  Paraiya  women  do  not  wear  any 
distinctive  dress  when  they  are  widows ;  nor  do  they  shave 
their  heads.  But  they  cease  to  paint  the  vermilion  mark 
(Tarn,  kunkiimam)  on  their  foreheads,  which  all  married 
women  who  are  living  with  their  husbands  always  wear, 
except  at  times  when  they  are  considered  ceremonially 
unclean. 

24.  Divorce, — Divorce  is  permitted.  Frequently  man 
and  wife  separate  without  any  formality  ;  but,  where  pro- 
perty is  affected,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  panchdyat 
(see  section  14).  Both  parties  or  their  relatives  are  present 
at  these  inquiries,  and  usually  fairly  equitable  decisions  are 
arrived  at.  Adultery  is  not  treated  with  the  same  severity 
by  a  Paraiya  panc/wj/at  as  by  the  Canon  Law,  and  is  fre- 
quently compounded  by  a  small  fine.  A  wife,  whose  divorce 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  jjanc/idyat,  may  be  formally 
married  again  to  her  new  lover,  and  wear  the  tali  of  honour- 
able married  life. 

25.  Inheritance. — "When  a  Paraiyan  dies,  his  property,  if 
he  has  any,  descends  to  his  family,  as  a  family,  according 
to  ordinary  Hindu  usage.  A  mother's  jewels  generally  pass 
to  her  daughter.  Sometimes  property,  especially  land,  is 
divided  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  an  household.  In  this 
case,  his  widow  (if  he  leaves  one)  and  his  children,  male  and 
female^  have  shares  more  or  less  equal,  according  to  an 
arrangement    agreed  upon  by    them,  and  settled  by  the 
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panchdyat.  Inlieritance  of  any  petty  communal  office,  sach 
as  watchman  (Talaydri),  digger  {Vettiy an)  is  through  the 
male.  If  there  is  more  than  one  son,  the  sons  hold  the 
place,  and  take  its  emoluments  in  rate-free  land  and  gifts 
from  the  villagers  by  turns  for  certain  periods. 

26.  Religion. — The  Report  on  the  Census  of  1891  says  : 
"  The  Paraiyans  have  been  but  little  affecfced  by  Brahma- 
nical  doctrines  and  customs,  though  in  respect  to  cere- 
monies they  have  not  escaped  their  influence.  Paraiyans 
are  nominally  Saivites,  but  in  reality  they  are  demon- 
worshippers.^'  This  is  a  very  incomplete  account  of 
the  religion  of  the  Paraiyan,  and  is  not  entirely  correct. 

Brahman  influence  has  scarcely  affected  the  Paraiyan 
at  all,  even  in  ceremonial.  No  Paraiyan  may  enter  any 
Vaishnava  or  Saiva  temple  even  of  the  humblest  sort,  though 
of  course  his  offerings  of  money  are  accepted,  if  presented 
by  the  hands  of  some  friendly  Sudra,  even  in  such  exclusive 
shrines  as  that  of  Sri  Yira  Eaghavachariar  Swami  at 
Tiruvalltir.  The  exceptions  mentioned  in  section  10  confirm 
this  by  their  uniqueness. 

It  is  true  that  Paraiyans  are  often  termed  Saivites,  but 
there  are  many  nominal  Yaishnavas  among  them,  who  regu- 
larly wear  the  ndmam  of  Vishnu  on  their  foreheads.  The 
truth  is  that  the  feminine  deities,  commonly  called  devaia 
(i.e.,  spirits,  r}acopcoo^ta  outside  the  vedic,  epic  and  puranic 
pantheons)  have  been  identified  by  Hindus  with  the  feminine 
energy  of  Siva  ;  and  thus  the  Paraiyans  who  worship  them 
have  received  the  sectarian  epithet.  (See  section  27.)  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  wearing  of  the  ndinwn  of  Vishnu,  or  the 
smearing  of  the  ashes  of  Siva,  is  of  no  meaning  to  a  f-^araiyan. 
They  are  neither  Saivites  nor  Vaishnavites. 

One  other  fact  also  must  be  allowed  to  modify  the  state- 
ment that  Paraiyans  are  demon- worshippers.  Like  all  other 
Dravidians,  the  Paraiyans  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
supreme,  omnipresent,  personal  spiritual  being,  the  source 
of  all,  whom  they  call  Kadavul  (^L_<s^<sfr,  i.e.,  He  who  is). 
Kadavul  possesses  no  temples,  and  is  not  worshipped  ;  but 
he  is  the  highest  conception  of  Paraiya,  and,  I  believe,  of 
Dravidian  thought. 

27.  Devata. — Paraiyans  worship  at  least  three  classes  of 
godlings  or  devata  (Tamil  Q^(sij(B^),  generally  called  "  the 
mothers/^      (Tamil      amma,    ^LDLnm,    ^ihinn-f     ^thLDtretr'), 
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Somefcimes  these  are  worsliipped  as  ^'  the  rirgius  "  (Tamil 
Kanniijamma  'Sesr^LuuDLnn-d'sm)  or  "the  seven  virgins," 
possibly  because  they  have  no  husband. 

(i)  These  "  mothers  "  are  worshipped  collectively, 
in  a  group.  They  are  then  symbolised  by  seven  stones  or 
bricks,  perhaps  within  a  little  enclosure,  or  on  a  little 
platform  in  the  Paraiya  hamlet,  or  under  a  margosa  tree 
(Hind,  mm,  Tarn.  Q<ouubL^),  or  sheltered  by  a  wattle  hut, 
or  even  by  a  small  brick  temple.  This  temple  is  universally 
known  as  the  Ammanhoil  (Tarn.  ^ihiD<5srQ€5rr^9<sv). 

(ii)  More  usually  one  particular  "  mother  "  is  wor- 
shipped at  the  Paraiya  shrine.  She  is  then  called  the  village 
goddess  (Tarn,  ^irrr'^  (d^scusto^,  Sanskrit  grdma-devatd) 
of  that  particular  hamlet.  She  may  be  identical  with  the 
grdma-devatd  of  the  Hindus  living  in  the  grdmam,  or  she 
may  not.  In  any  case  she  has  her  own  shrine  in  the  Parai- 
yan's  hamlet.  These  "  mothers  "  have  no  individuality. 
Their  names  are  legion.  Each  village  claims  that  its  own 
^*  mother  "  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  next  village  ;  but 
all  are  supposed  to  be  sisters.  Each  is  supposed  to  be  the 
guardian  of  the  boundaries  of  the  cheri  or  grdmam  where 
her  temple  lies,  sometimes  of  both  grdmam  and  cheri. 
She  is  believed  to  protect  its  inhabitants  and  its  live-stock 
from  disease,  disaster  and  famine,  to  promote  the  fecundity 
of  cattle  a.nd  goats,  and  to  give  children.  In  a  word 
she  is  the  benefactress  of  the  place,  and  of  all  in  it  who 
worship  her. 

The  following   are  a  few  of  the  names  of  these  village 
tutelai^y  deities : — 

Mlammd  :  goddess  of  the  boundary.     She  is  worshipped 

by  Tamil  and  Telugu  Paraiyans, 
Mungilmnma  :  bamboo  goddess. 
Padeiyattdl  or  Padeiydcchi. 
Parrapotamma.     She  is  a   Telugu  goddess  supposed  to  cure 

diseases  amoncr  cattle. 
Ptddrhjammd.     Sometimes  called  Ellei-Pidari. 

In  this  case  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  may  be  a  conical 
gtone  or  a  carved  idol.  The  shrine  is  the  same  as  that 
described  above.  Occasionally  a  rude  figure  of  the  bull 
Nandi,  and  an  iron  trident  mark  the  shrine.  A  lamp  is 
often  lighted  before  it  at  night. 

The   ceremonial  of  worship  of  all    classes  of  devata    is 
very  simple.     The  worshipper  prostrates  himself  before  the 
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symbol  of  the  deity  (whether  seven  stones,  one  stone,  or  an 
image).  He  anoints  it  with  oil,  smears  it  with  saffron,  and 
daubs  it  with  vermilion,  garlands  it  with  flowers  {Nerium 
odorum,  by  preference)  burns  a  bit  of  camphor,  and 
circumambulates  the  shrine,  keeping  his  right  side  toward  it. 

On  special  occasions  he  breaks  cocoanuts.  kills  fowls, 
goats  or  sheep,  of  which  the  two  last  must  be  killed  at  one 
blow,  pours  out  their  blood,  perhaps  offers  a  little  money, 
and  goes  his  way,  satisfied  that  he  has  done  his  best  to 
propitiate  the  devata  whom  he  has  honoured. 

28.  Festival  at  Periyapdlayam, — Of  course  special 
shrines  attain  yqyj  great  fame,  'l^hus  the  goddess  Bavani- 
yammal  of  Periyapalayam,  some  sixteen  miles  from  Madras, 
is  well  known  for  many  miles  round,  and  crowds  come 
from  Madras  city  and  even  more  distant  places  to  her 
annual  festival.  Paraiyans,  Pallis,  and  Chakkiliyans  form 
the  majority  of  the  worshippers,  but  of  late  years  Sudras  and 
even  Brahmans  are  to  be  found  at  her  shrine.  The  homage 
rendered  to  her  is  two-fold.  Her  worshippers  sacrifice  some 
thousands  of  sheep  on  the  river  bank  outside  her  temple ; 
and,  entirely  divesting  themselves  of  their  garments,  and 
covering  themselves  with  bunches  of  the  leaves  of  the 
mm  or  margosa  {'Melia  Azadirachta)  tree,  perambulate  the 
temple.  Except  on  the  five  Sundays,  usually  in  July  and 
August,  on  which  the  festival  is  held,  the  shrine  is  forsaken, 
and  the  goddess  is  said  to  be  a  vegetarian  ;  but  on  the  five 
festival  Sundays  she  is  said  to  be  as  greedy  for  flesh  as  a 
leather-dresser's  (Chakkiliyan)  wife.  A  legend  is  told  to 
accouat  for  this,  which  is  practically  as  follows  : — 

There  was  once  a  rishi,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Periyapalayam  river  with  his  wife  Bavani.  Every  morning 
she  used  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and  bring  back  water  for 
the  use  of  the  household.  But  she  never  took  any  vessel 
with  her  in  which  to  bring  the  water  home,  for  she  was  so 
chaste  that  she  had  acquired  power  to  form  a  water-pot 
out  of  the  dry  river  sand,  and  carry  the  water  home  in  it. 
But  one  day,  while  bathing,  she  saw  the  reflection  of  the 
face  of  the  sky-god  Indra  in  the  water,  and  could  not  help 
admiring  it.  When  she  returned  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  tried  to  form  her  water-pot  out  of  sand,  as  usual,  she 
could  not  do  so,  for  her  admiration  of  Indra  had  ruined  her 
power,  and  she  went  home  sadly  to  fetch  a  brass  water- 
vessel.  Her  husband  saw  her  carrying  this  to  the  river, 
and  at  once  suspected  her  of  unchastity.     Calling   his  son, 
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he  ordered  Mm  to  strike  off  lier  head  with  a  sword.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  son  tried  to  avoid  matricide.  He  had  to 
obey,  but  he  was  so  agitated  by  his  feelings  that,  when  at 
last  he  struck  at  his  mother,  he  cut  off  not  only  her  head, 
but  also  that  of  a  leather-dresser's  wife  who  was  standing 
near.  The  two  bodies  lay  side  by  side.  The  rishi  was  so 
pleased  with  his  son's  obedience  that  he  promised  him 
any  favour  that  he  should  ask,  but  he  was  very  angry 
when  the  son  at  once  begged  that  his  mother  might  be 
restored  to  life.  Being  compelled  to  keep  his  word,  he 
told  the  son  that,  if  he  put  his  mother's  head  on  her  trunk, 
she  would  again  live.  The  son  tried  to  do  so,  but  in  his 
haste  took  up  the  head  of  the  leather-dresser's  wife  by 
mistake,  and  put  that  to  Bavani's  body.  Leather-dressers 
are  flesh  eaters,  and  so  it  comes  about  that  on  the  days 
when  her  festival  is  celebrated  Bavani — now  a  goddess- 
longs  for  meatj  and  thousands  of  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls 
must  be  slain  at  her  shrine.  This  legend  bears  marks  of 
Brahmanic  influence.  Curiously  enough  the  priest  of  this 
Paraiya  shrine  is  himself  a  Brahman. 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  wearing 
of  the  margosa  leaves.  The  people  do  it  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  in  time  of  their  own  sickness,  or  that  of  their 
children,  or  even  of  their  cattle.  Thus  a  woman  ill  of 
fever  will  vow  ^'  to  wear  margosa  leaves  at  Periyapalayam  " 
if  she  recover.  The  vow  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  sick 
cow,  and  the  animal  will  be  bathed  in  the  river,  clad  in 
margosa  leaves,  and  led  round  the  temple  like  any  other 
worshipper.  The  act  is  thus  a  thanksgiving  for  mercies 
received,  not  an  attempt  to  propitiate  the  goddess. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Periyapalayam  is  one  of  the 
shrines  where  hook-swinging  was  practised.  The  apparatus 
still  lies  beside  the  temple. 

29.  Mdriyattdl  and  Gang ammdl. — Two  goddesses  hold  a 
position  distinct  from  the  '^  mothers ''  as  a  group,  or  as 
tutelary  goddesses.  These  are  Gangammal  and  Mariyattal, 
and  their  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  itinerant  deities. 
Gangammal  is  often  described  as  the  goddess  of  cholera^ 
and  Mariyattal  as  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  though  both 
diseases  are  frequently  ascribed  to  the  latter.  Mariyattal 
is  worshipped  under  the  names  of  Poleramma  (^"^J^s^), 

and  Apamavaru  ("^^2^03^  (130 )   by  Telugus.     Sudras  as  well  as 

Paraiyans  worship  these  deities. 
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For  instance,  near  Arcotknppam  in  tlie  Nortli  Arcot 
district,  a  festival  is  held  in  hononr  of  Gangammal  in  the 
Tamil  month  Vaihasi  (May-June),  in  which  Stidras  join. 
The  feature  of  the  festival  is  the  boiling  of  new  rice  as  at 
Pongal.  Men  also  put  on  women's  clothes,  and  perform 
grotesque  dances.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  ten  days' 
festival  in  honour  of  Mariyattal  held  at  Urtaramalltir  during 
the  Tamil  month  Avani  (August),  the  goddess  is  carried 
about  by  washermen  (Yanucin),  who  perform  a  kind  of 
pantomime  {vilas),  in  her  honour. 

There  is  a  curious  belief  that  these  goddesses  (or 
Qangammal,  if  they  are  distinguished)  must  travel  along 
roads  or  paths,  and  cannot  go  across  country,  and  that  they 
cannot  pass  over  the  leaves  of  the  margosa  or  the  stems 
of  the  cactus  called  in  Tamil  perandei.  Consequently, 
when  cholera  is  about,  and  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  be 
travelling  from  village  to  village  seeking  victims,  branches 
of  margosa  and  long  strings  of  -perandei  are  cut  and  placed 
on  all  the  paths  leading  into  grdmam  or  cheri.  Sometimes, 
also,  leaves  of  the  margosa  are  strung  together,  and  hung 
across  the  village  street.     These  are  called  toranam. 

Besides  the  various  deities  thus  enumerated,  there 
are  a  number  of  ghosts,  ghouls  and  goblins  (Tamil  pey, 
pisdsu  (ouiLi,  iSs^nrsr)  that  Paraiyans  propitiate  more  or 
less  regularly.  Mathureiviran  and  Virabadran  are  two 
well-known  demons.  Also  the  ghosts  of  women  who  have 
died  in  child-bed  come  under  this  category. 

30.  Paraiy a  priests  or  Valluvans. — Among  Tamil  Parai- 
yans and  Telugu  Malas,  there  are  families  in  almost  every 
village,  who  hold  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  rank  in  the  esteem  of 
their  fellows.  Among  theMalas  they  are  known  as  the  Dasari 
(-^^*;^8).  Among  the  Paraiyans  they  are  called  Valluvans 
((aierr@5(suscr)  ;  also  Valluva  Pandaram  ( si;  err ^5  si;  usm-i—rnri}^), 
i.e.,  the  priestly  Valluvan  ;  also  Valluva  Paraiyan  (su6rr@5<a;u 
um/Dtum-),  i,e.^  the  Paraiya  Valluvan.  I  do  not  know  what 
^  Valluvan  '  means.  It  is  now  used  simply  as  an  appellative. 
Their  position  and  authority  depend  largely  on  their  own 
astuteness.  Sometimes  they  are  respected  even  by  Brah- 
mans  for  their  powers  as  exorcists.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  often  impossible  to  see  any  difference  between  the 
Valluvans  and  the  ordinary  Paraiyans,  except  that  their 
houses  are  usually  a  little  apart  from  other  houses  in  the 
cheri.     They  take  a  leading  part  in  local  Paraiya  festivals. 
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At  marriages  they  pronounce  the  formal  "blessing  when 
the  idli,  or  marriage  token^  is  tied  round  the  bride's 
neck  (see  section  18).  In  cases  of  supposed  possession 
by  demons  {Quiu,  iSltirr^)  or  by  the  'mothers  '  (see  section 
27)^  the  \^alluvan  is  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
portent,  and  takes  part  in  driving  the  spirit  oat  of  the 
victim,  sometimes  using  violence  and  blows  to  compel  the 
spirit  to  deliver  its  message  and  be  gone.  The  Census 
Report  for  1901  states  that  Yalluvans  do  not  eat  or  inter- 
marry with  other  sections  of  the  Paraiyans.  I  am  unable 
to  confirm  this,  and  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
generally  true.  The  total  number  of  Valluvans,  according 
to  the  Census  of  1901,  in  the  Madras  Presidency  was 
54,760.  The  greatest  of  all  Tamil  poets,  known  only  as 
Tiruvalluvar,  i.e.,  the  holy  Yalluvan,  was  a  Paraiyan  of  this 
sect  (see  section  10). 

31.  Funerals. — Among  Paraiyans  the  dead  are  buried; 
though  a  few  (generally  Vaishnavas,  I  believe),  burn  the 
corpses.  A  portion  of  the  village  waste  land  is  allotted  for 
the  purpose.  Only  Paraiyans  are  buried  in  it.  The  funeral- 
rites  are  absolutely  simple.  The  corpse  is  carried  on  a 
temporary  litter  of  palm-leaf  mats  and  bamboos,  wrapped 
in  a  cotton  cloth,  which  is  new  if  a  new  one  can  be  afforded, 
and  is  interred  or  burned  immediately. 

JV.B. — I  am  informed  that  Malas  in  Bellary  and  Ananta- 
pur  bury  their  dead  quite  naked. 

About  the  third  or  fifth  day  after  death,  the  pal  sadangu 
(Tamil,  un-eb^L.'E/@),  or  '  milk  ceremony  '  should  take  place, 
when  some  milk  is  poured  out  by  the  next  of  kin  as  an 
oifering  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  This  spirit  is  then 
supposed  to  assume  a  sort  of  corporiety,  and  to  depart  to  the 
place  of  respite,  till  fate  decrees  that  it  be  re-born.  Of 
course  this  ceremony  is  accom.panied  by  a  family  feast. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  after  death,  another  family  gathering 
is  held,  and  food  is  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  person. 
This  ceremony  is  known  as  the  karumdntaram  (Tamil 
iBQ^LDrr^^iTLo),  or  '  expiatory  ceremony  ". 

Occasionally,  for  some  months  after  the  death,  a  few 
flowers  are  placed  on  the  grave,  and  a  cocoanut  is  broken 
over  it,  and  some  attempt  is  even  made  to  recognise  the 
anniversary  of  the  date.  But  there  is  no  regular  custom, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  instances  as  I  have 
noticed  are  imitations  of  Brahmanical  usages. 
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The  ordinary  Paraijan's  conception  of  life  after  death 
is  merely  a  vague  belief  that  the  departed  soul  continues  its 
existence  somewhere.     He  has  no  ordered  eschatology. 

The  bodies  are  placed  in  the  grave  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. I  know  of  no  instance  of  their  being  buried  in  a 
sitting  position ;  though  it  is  very  likely  that  the  corpse  of 
a  Paraiyan  who  has  acquired  reputation  for  sanctity — as 
some  do — may  be  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  Sanyasis. 
Valluvans  are  buried  in  a  sitting  position. 

Children  are  buried  in  the  usual  way  in  the  ordinary 
burial-ground.  But,  if  the  first-born  child  is  a  male,  it  is 
buried  by  the  house,  or  even  within  the  house,  so  that  its 
corpse  may  not  be  carried  off  by  any  witch  or  sorcerer,  to 
be  used  in  magic  rites  {<:^sd'lujLh),  as  the  body  of  a  first-born 
child  is  supposed  to  possess  special  virtues.  This  practice, 
which  is  known  in  other  castes  besides  the  Paraiyans,  was 
brought  to  my  notice  by  the  Kev.  W.  Groudie  of  Tiruvallur 
about  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  V.  Govindan^  of  the  Madras  Museum,  has  supplied 
the  following  note  on  the  death  ceremonies  of  the  Paraiyans  at 
Ooimbatore.  If  the  deceased  was  a  married  man,  the  corpse 
is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  in  a  booth  made  of  twigs  of 
margosa  {Melia  Azadirachta)  and  milk-hedge  (Euphorbia  Tiru- 
calli),  and  supported  behind  by  a  mortar.  The  widow  puts 
on  all  her  ornaments,  and  decorates  her  hair  with  flowers. 
She  seats  herself  on  the  left  side  of  the  corpse,  in  whose 
hands  some  paddy  (unhusked  rice)  or  salt  is  placed.  Taking 
hold  of  its  hands,  some  one  pours  the  contents  thereof  into 
the  hands  of  the  widow,  who  replaces  them  in  those  of  the 
corpse.  This  is  done  thrice,  and  the  widow  then  ties  the 
rice  in  her  cloth.  On  the  way  to  the  burial-ground  (sudu- 
kddu)y  the  son  carries  a  new  pot,  the  barber  a  pot  of  cooked 
rice  and  brinjals  (fruit  of  Solanum  Melongena),  and  other 
things  required  for  doing  puja.  The  Paraiyan  in  charge  of 
the  burial-ground  carries  a  fire-brand.  The  mats  and  other 
articles  used  by  the  deceased,  and  the  materials  of  which 
the  booth  were  made,  are  carried  in  front  by  the  washerman, 
who  deposits  them  at  a  spot  between  the  house  of  the  de- 
ceased and  the  burial-ground  called  the  idukddu,  which  is 
made  to  represent  the  shrine  of  Arichandra.  Arichandra 
was  a  king,  who  became  a  slave  of  the  Paraiyans,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  burial-ground.     At  the  idukddu  the  corpse  is 
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placed  on  the  ground,  and  tlie  son,  ^oing  thrice  round  it, 
breaks  the  pot  of  rice  near  its  head.  The  barber  makes  a 
mark  at  the  four  corners  of  the  bier,  and  the  son  places  a 
quarter-anna  on  three  of  the  marks,  and  some  cow-dung  on 
the  mark  at  the  north-east  corner.  The  widow  seats  herself 
at  the  feet  of  the  corpse,  and  another  widowed  woman  breaks 
her  tali  string,  and  throws  it  on  the  corpse.  Arrived  at  the 
grave,  the  gurukal  (priest)  descends  into  it,  does  puja,  and 
applies  nlbhufhi  (sacred  ashes)  to  its  sides.  The  body  is 
lowered  into  it,  and  half  a  yard  of  cloth  from  the  winding- 
sheet  is  given  to  the  Paraiyan,  and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  to  an 
Andi  (religious  mendicant).  The  grave  is  filled  in  up  to  the 
neck  of  the  corpse,  and  bael  {^gle  Marmelos)  leaves,  salt,  and 
vibhuthi  are  placed  on  its  head  by  the  gurukal.  The  grave 
is  then  filled  in,  and  a  stone  and  thorny  branch  placed  at  the 
head  eud.  As  the  son  goes,  carrying  the  water-pot,  three 
times  round  the  grave,  the  barber  makes  a  hole  in  the  pot, 
which  is  thrown  on  the  stone.  The  son  and  other  relations 
bathe,  and  return  to  the  house,  where  a  vessel  containing 
milk  is  set  on  a  mortar,  and  another  containing  water  placed 
at  the  door.  They  dip  twigs  of  the  pipal  [Ficus  religiosa) 
into  the  milk,  and  throw  them  on  the  roof.  They  also 
worship  a  lighted  lamp.  On  the  third  day,  cooked  rice,  and 
other  food  for  which  the  deceased  had  a  special  liking,  are 
taken  to  the  grave,  and  placed  on  plantain  leaves.  PuJa  is 
done,  and  the  crows  are  attracted  to  the  spot.  If  they  do 
not  turn  up,  the  gurukal  prays,  and  throws  up  water  three 
times.  On  the  seventeenth  day,  the  son  and  others,  accom- 
panied by  the  gurukal,  carry  a  new  brick,  and  articles 
required  for  puja,  to  the  river.  The  brick  is  placed  under 
water,  and  the  son  bathes.  The  articles  for  puja  are  spread 
on  a  plantain  leaf,  before  which  the  son  places  the  brick. 
Puja  is  done  to  it,  and  a  piece  of  new  cloth  tied  on  it.  It  is 
then  again  carried  to  the  river,  and  immersed  therein.  The 
ceremonial  concludes  with  the  lighting  of  the  sacred  fire 
(homam). 

The  death  ceremonies  of  the  Paraiyan,  as  carried  out  in 
the  Chingleput  district,  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  K.  Ean- 
gachari.  The  corpse  is  washed,  dressed  up,  and  carried  on 
a  bier  to  the  burning  or  burial-ground.  Just  before  it  is 
placed  on  the  bier,  all  the  relations  who  are  under  pollution 
go  round  it  three  times,  carrying  an  iron  measure,  round 
which  straw  has  been  wrapped,  and  containing  a  light.  On 
the  way  to  the  burial-ground,  the  son  or  grandson  scatters 
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paddy  (rice)  wMcli  "has  been  fried  bjtlie  agnates  {pangdlis). 
A  pot  of  fire  is  carried  by  a  Vettiyan.  At  a  certain  spot 
tlie  bier  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  son  goes  round  it, 
carrying  a  pot  of  cooked  rice,  which  he  breaks  near  the  head 
of  the  corpse.  This  rice  should  not  be  touched  by  man  or 
beast,  and  it  is  generally  buried. 

When  the  corpse  has  been  placed  on  the  pyre  or  laid  in 
the  grave,  rice  is  thrown  over  it  by  the  relations.  The  son, 
carrying  a  pot  of  water,  ^oes  round  it  thrice,  and  asks  those 
assembled  if  he  may  finish  the  ceremony.  On  receiving 
their  assent,  he  again  goes  three  times  round  the  corpse,  and, 
making  three  holes  in  the  pot,  throws  it  down,  and  goes 
home  without  looking  back.  If  the  dead  person  is  unmar- 
ried, a  mock  marriage  ceremony,  called  hanni  kazitlithal 
(removing  bachelorhood),  is  performed  before  the  corpse  is 
laid  on  the  bier.  A  garland  of  arka  (Calotropis  gigantea) 
flowers  and  leaves  is  placed  round  its  neck,  and  balls  of  mud 
from  a  gutter  are  laid  on  the  head,  knees,  and  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  some  places  a  variant  of  the  ceremony  consists 
in  the  erection  of  a  mimic  marriage  booth  which  is  covered 
with  leaves  of  the  arka  plant,  flowers  of  which  are  also  placed 
round  the  neck  as  a  garland.  On  the  third  day  after  death, 
cooked  rice,  milk,  fruits,  etc.,  are  offered  to  the  soul  of  the 
departed  on  two  leaves  placed  one  near  the  head,  the  other 
near  the  feet  of  the  corpse.  Of  these,  the  former  is  taken 
by  men,  and  the  latter  by  women,  and  the  food  eaten.  The 
karmdnthit'um ,  or  final  ceremony,  takes  place  on  the  twelfth 
or  sixteenth  day.  All  concerned  in  it  proceed  to  a  tank 
with  cooked  rice,  cakes,  etc.  A  figure  of  Ganesa  [Pillaydr) 
is  made  with  mud,  and  five  kalasams  (vessels)  are  placed 
near  it.  The  various  articles  which  have  been  brought  are 
set  out  in  front  of  it.  Two  bricks,  on  which  the  figures  of 
a  man  and  woman  are  drawn,  are  given  to  the  son,  who 
washes  them,  and  does  puja  to  them  after  an  effigy  has  been 
made  at  the  waterside  by  a  washerman.  He  then  says  : 
"  I  gave  calves  and  money.  Enter  kailasam  (the  abode  of 
Siva).  Find  your  way  to  parpJokam  (the  other  world).  I 
gave  you  milk  and  fruit.  Gro  to  the  world  of  the  dead.  I 
gave  gingelly  (Sesamum)  and  milk.  Enter  yamal5kam 
(abode  of  the  god  of  death).  Eleven  descendants  on  the 
mother's  side  and  ten  on  the  father's,  twenty-one  in  all,  may 
they  all  enter  heaven."  He  then  puts  the  bricks  into  the 
rwater.  On  their  return  home,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  are 
presented  with  new  clothes. 
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32,  Totemtsm,  8fc. — So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
trace  of  totemism  among  Parijans.  Nor  do  they  make  fire 
by  friction  or  flint  and  steel,  though  they  know  how  to  use 
flints,  but  borrow  glowing  ashes  from  one  another's  hearths, 
should  their  own  fire  have  gone  out. 

33.  Tattooing  is  practised  on  women  and  children  of 
both  sexes,  But  not  on  grown  men.  With  children  the 
operation  is  confined  to  a  simple  line  drawn  down  the 
forehead.  Among  Paraiyans  who  have  become  Roman 
Catholics,  the  device  is  sometimes  a  cross.  Women  fre 
quently  have  their  arms  elaborately  tattooed,  and  sometimes 
have  a  small  pattern  over  the  breast  bone,  between  the 
breasts.  This  tattooing  is  performed  in  a  primitive  fashion. 
The  skin  is  pricked  till  the  blood  comes,  and  a  little  blue 
pigment  is  rubbed  in.     The  general  effect  is  not  unpleasant. 

84.  Dress.' — The  male  Paraiyan  wears  the  invariable 
loin-cloth,  and  a  strip  of  white  cotton  cloth,  which  he  may 
wrap  round  his  waist,  roll  into  a  sort  of  turban,  or  hang 
over  his  shoulders,  On  great  occasion  he  wears  a  large 
turban,  and  white  cotton  cloths  both  round  his  waist  and 
over  his  shoulders.     The  use  of  any  kind  of  sandal  is  rare. 

The  Paraiya  woman's  dress  is  a  cotton  cloth  about  48 
inches  wide,  and  as  long,  as  gorgeous  and  as  costly  as  she 
can  afford.  This  she  winds  round  her  waist,  bringing  one 
end  up  from  her  waist  in  front,  over  her  bosom  and  left 
shoulder,  and  tucking  it  in  at  her  waist  behind.  Small 
children  wear  no  clothes.  Boys  begin  to  wear  a  loin-cloth, 
and  girls  a  rag  round  their  waists  when  they  are  about  five 
years  old.  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  eleven  or  twelve,  she 
begins  to  wear  a  corner  of  this  rag  across  her  bosom  (see 
section  16). 

35.  Hair. — Paraiya  men  have  their  beards  and  the  hair  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  head  shaved  as  often  as  they  can  afford 
the  luxury.  But  occasionally  they  allow  their  beards  and 
hair  to  grow,  and  offer  it  at  the  shrine  of  some  favourite 
deity.  Ordinarily  moustaches,  and  the  hair  at  the  back  of 
the  head  are  worn.  The  latter  is  usually  twisted  into  a 
knot  at    the    back    of   the   head    called   in   Tamil   kudumi 

Women  wear  their  hair  parted  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  and  gathered  into  a  bundle  {Q^rrossr^L.)  behind  the 
left  ear,  frequently  supplementing  it  by  wisps  of  false 
hair,  which  are  sold  openly  in  the  bazaars.     This  chignoa 
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is  always  worn  more  to  the  left  than  to  the  right,  and  is 
ornamented  with  flowers  on  high  days.  But  ordinarily  a 
Paraiya  woman  allows  her  hair  to  remain  a  frowsy  tumbled 
knot,  carelessly  gathered  together  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

Widows  do  not  have  their  heads  shaved. 

Girls  wear  their  hair  as  nature  allows  it  to  grow,  but  the 
heads  of  boys  are  shaved  very  early,  and  afterwards  at 
irregular  intervals.  Paraiya  women  usually  have  the  hair 
in  the  arm -pits  shaven. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  barber,  himself  a 
Paraiyan,  who  shaves  Paraiyans,  shaves  none  of  the  higher 
castes. 

36.  Charms  and  ornaments  ;  Scare-crows. — The  small  or- 
nament called  tali  in  Tamil,  worn  round  the  necks  of  married 
women,  is  the  only  significant  ornament.  It  indicates  that 
a  woman  is  formally  married  (see  section  19),  and  that  her 
husband  is  alive,  for  it  is  removed  from  the  neck  of  a 
widow. 

Sometimes  an  arei-mudi,  shaped  like  the  leaf  of  the 
puvarasa  tree,  {Thespesia  populnea)  made  of  silver  or  of 
silvered  brass,  is  tied  round  the  waist  of  female  infants  as 
an  ornament.     It  has  no  significance. 

Small  flat  plates  of  copper  called  tahudu  (;5@©)^  about 
one  and-a-half  inches  square,  costing  a  periya  panam.y 
i.e.,  two  and-a-half  annas,  are  frequently  worn  by  children. 
One  side  is  divided  into  sixteen  squares,  in  which  what  look 
like  the  Telugu  numerals  for  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve 
are  engraved.  On  the  other  side  a  circle  is  drawn,  which  is 
divided  into  eight  segments,  in  each  of  which  a  Telugu 
letter  is  inscribed.  The  precise  meaning  of  these  letters 
was  unknown  to  my  informants,  but  the  charm  is  supposed 
to  protect  the  wearer  from  harm  coming  from  any  of  the 
eight  cardinal  points  of  the  Indian  compass. 

Various  other  charms,  generally  small  metal  cylinders, 
are  worn  for  the  same  purpose  by  adults  and  children. 
They  are  procured  from  some  exorcist  (Tam.  mantiraMdran) , 

Similar,  or  the  same  charms  are  worn  to  avoid  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  '  evil  eye.'  To  prevent  the  evil 
eye  from  affecting  their  crops,  Paraiyans  put  up  scare-crows 
in  their  fields.  These  are  usually  small  broken  earthen 
pots,  whitewashed,  or  covered  with  spots  of  whitewash, 
or  even  adorned  with  huge  clay  noses  and  ears,  and  made 
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into  grotesque  faces.  These  are  set  up  on  tlie  end  of  a  pole, 
to  attract  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  from  the  crop.  For  the 
same  reason  more  elaborate  figures  made  of  mud  and  twigs, 
in  human  shape,  are  sometimes  set  up. 

Before  wells  are  sunk,  a  charmer  (Tarn,  ^nantirakkdran) 
is  called  in  to  recite  spells  and  find  a  likely  spot^  cocoanuts 
are  broken,  and  the  milk  in  them  poured  out  to  propitiate 
the  gods  of  the  place. 

87.  Occupation, — The  inscription  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Francis  (see  section  10  (3))  shows  that  in  the  eleventh 
century  A.D.,  Paraiyans  were  divided  into  weavers  and 
ploughmen.  To-day  Paraiyans  are  agricultural  labourers, 
mostly  men  without  land.  Till  a  score  or  so  of  years  ago 
some  were  actual  bond-serfs,  and  there  are  instances  on 
record  in  quite  recent  years  which  show  that  it  was  no 
infrequent  thing  for  a  Paraiyan  to  mortgage  his  son  as 
security  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan.  On  the  other  hand 
some  Paraiya  families  still  own  much  land. 

Current  Tamil  speech  and  custom  divide  the  landless 
labouring  Paraiyans  into  padiydl  and  kuliydl.  The  padiydl 
is  definitely  and  hereditarily  attached  to  some  land-holding 
family  in  the  Hindu  grama  ;  he  can  work  for  no  one  else  ; 
and  cannot  change  masters.  His  privilege  is  that  in  times 
of  drought  and  famine  his  master  must  support  him.  The 
kuliydl  is  a  mere  day  labourer,  only  employed,  and  therefore 
only  receiving  pay  (kuli),  when  required.  He  has  no  claim 
for  maintenance  in  seasons  of  scarcity  ;  and  thus,  though 
no  man's  serf,  he  is  far  worse  off  than  the  padiydl.  There 
is,  I  fear,  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Hindu  land-owners  to  rid  themselves  of 
padiydls. 

Three,  communal  servants — the  digger,  i.e.,  the  grave- 
digger  (vettiyan,  Q(suLli£^ujrr&;r)^  the  watchman  (taleiyari, 
^'dsv'jjmf}),  and  the  scavenger  {totti,  (B^itlLis^) — are  all 
Paraiyans.  The  last  is  regarded  as  of  lower  rank  than  the 
others.  The  Yettiyan  officiates  when  a  corpse  is  buried, 
and  also  when  it  is  burned.  Hence  the  proverb  against 
meddling  in  what  ought  to  be  left  to  some  one  else  :  Let  the 
Vettiyan  and  the  corpse  struggle  together  (Oa/tl/^  vuit^ia 
LS<sssr(y:iLh    £6LLLSf.uL^j^efnLQLh). 
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In  and  near  large  towns,  many  Paraiyans  are  horse- 
keeperSj  grass-cutters,  drivers,  domestic  servants,  and  day 
labourers  at  all  kinds  of  manual  work. 

38.  Food. — The  staple  food  of  the  Paraiyan  is  rice,  eaten 
in  the  usual  South  Indian  fashion  with  pepper-water, 
tamarind,  garlic,  ginger,  vegetables,  and  indeed  any 
condiment  or  curry  that  he  can  get.  A  kind  of  millet, 
called  in  Tamil  kervaragu,  but  more  generally  known  as 
rdgi,  [Eleusine  Goracana)  is  also  used  by  many,  especially 
when  rice  is  dear.  All  Paraiyans  eat  mutton,  dried  fish, 
fresh  tank  fish,  pork,  and  ordinary  birds  that  can  be  snared 
or  shot,  and  of  course  fowls. 

] 
Some  Paraiyans  eat  carrion.  I  have  known  them  even 
dig  up  a  bufi'alo  that  had  been  buried  for  several  hours, 
and  devour  it  (see  section  10).  It  is  said  that  even  the 
lowest  Paraiyans  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  cows,  but  leave 
that  to  the  leather-dressers  (Chakkiliyans),  Paraiyans  do 
not  eat  snakes,  lizards,  rats,  or  other  vermin.  In  times  of 
famine  I  have  known  them  dig  into  ant-hills  to  rob  the  ants 
of  their  store  of  grass  seeds.  This  is  called  '  grass-rice ' 
(Tam.  pilarisi,  iSJevrfl^).  Ail  Paraiyans  drink  fermented 
palm-juice  (Tam.  Kallu,  <bb<su^  ;  anglice,  '  toddy/)  and  also 
arrack  when  they  can  afibrd  it. 

39.  Proverbs  about  Paraiyans. — There  are  many  proverbs 
in  Tamil  referring  to  Paraiyans.  Some  are  used  by  the 
Paraiyans  about  themselves.  All  seem  to  be  used  by  the 
higher  castes.  The  point  of  most  of  them  lies  in  their 
allusion  to  the  Paraiyans^  degraded  condition.  Most  of 
them  are  in  Jensen's  Tamil  Proverbs.  The  others  are  in 
Lazarus'  Dictionary  of  Tamil  Proverbs.  The  translations 
and  notes  are  Mr.  Jensen's  or  my  own. 

(1)  u<oQpuj6sr    QurrfEtiSsSlLLL-rreo    u<s6i]fr_^£E(§    '^(fff^ir? 
If  a  Paraiyan  boils  rice,  will  it  not  reach  God  ? 

i.e. J    God   will  notice   all  piety,    even    that  of  a 
Paraiyan. 

(2)  u<ots>/D,ff'^    Qsu/DfiS^QurrLLi^rrffj    us^sSjreyiih    Sfeser 

When  a  Paraiya  woman  eats  betel,  her  ten  fingers 

(will  be  daubed  with)  lime. 
^       The  Paraiya  woman  is  a  proverbial  sloven. 


(3)  Ljero/DcF^  L5)efr^sfr6^iuu   U6yr(srf?<s@  euxsu^^^fr^ih   Qu<3= 

^Cd6o  ^uuCdlu  ioT arr  SSil LP rr ih . 

Thongh  a  Paraiya  woman's  child  be  put  to  school,  it 
will  say  Ayt/e  in  its  talk. 

Ayt/e  is  vulgar  Tamil  for  Aiyar^  meaning  ''  Sir." 

(4)  u^D/DS^Cos^ffl    QiDsmh    £seSlLuT0Br^^,s^ih    Q^BmLQibf 

aw   67®LJL/<5(^i-b   GsBmLCbllii. 

The  drum  from  the  Paraiya  village  beats  for  wedding 
and  for  funerals. 

-  Beating  the  drum  for  public  notices  and  cere- 
monies is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Yettiyan. 

The  palmyra  palm  has  no  shadow  ;  the  Paraiyan  has 
no  decency. 

A  contemptuous  reference  to  Paraiya  morality. 

(6)  @(25^^  jSfT&r    (oTiv&iiTih   ^q^jb^isSIlLQ,    ^sLfruue^ipuj 

Like  letting  something  remain  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  pouring  water  on  the  village  Paraiyan 's 
hands  (to  take  it  away). 

^[Tir  (surnrds  is  the  ceremony  of  pouring  water 
into  the  hands  of  the  accepter  of  a  gift  in 
token  of  donation. 

(7)  <^(SroirLJ^Q|6&@LD  usu);pijuitlLQ<s(§ld  ffl;/r<F2sw(i96uSsu. 

The  gourd  flower  and  the  Paraiyan's  song  have  no 
savour. 

Paraiyans  use  this  saying  about  their  own 
singing. 

(8)  ;5<sm-(bi    Q<S5fr(L£i^^ir&)   (SudsfruSlQeu  ^jtit^,   u<50piueisr 

If  the  crab  gets  fat,  it  will  not  stay  in  its  hole  ;  if 
the  Paraiyan  gets  fat,  he  will  not  stay  on  his  mat. 

This  proverb  appears  in  other  forms,  but  this 
is  how  I  have  heard  it  quoted  by  Paraiyans. 

(9)  ULLl—fTGU    Q^fflULjLD    U<S<DptL} ^ 35^ . 

If  he  suffers,  a  Paraiyan  will  get  sense. 

(10)    er(L£^u^  Q ^6sr (rr^  eyi ih  u€op  (oreQ^Go^fresr  Q^^iuu^th, 

Though  seventy  years  of  age,  a  Paraiyan  will  only  do 
what  he  is  compelled. 

jy.B.  u6U)jD  is  here  translated  u<oid/dlu(^. 
It  might  be  translated  '^a  drum." 
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(11)  u^^sB^^^^LJD   u&Dpiu^eisr  JE ih u 6v IT ih y  urriTuuer'Seisr 

jBLhu<s<3L.L—rr^, 

You  may  believe  a  Paraiyan,  even  in  ten  ways ;  you 
cannot  believe  a  Brahman. 

Almost  the  only  saying  in  favour  of  the  Paraiyan. 

(12)  (srekr     u(o!Dpujfr    <or&sr&p<so^    (sSti—,     (Suerr^mu&Djrxurr 

What  better  is  it  to  say  '  Valluva  Paraiyan  '  than  to 
say  '  Paraiyan  '  ? 

i.e.,  Both  are  Paraiyan s. 
See  section  30. 

(13)  r^uSliTih  (^^es)mo(DLu  ^pQ(SiJLL%6sr  ^uufTLu^rr^  ^u 

Is  the  sepoy,  who  massacred  a  thousand  horse,  now 
living  in  disgrace  with  the  dogs  of  the  paracheri  ? 

(14)  (oU)<3^(Dii    (Lp^&S3^iijrr(Lp^<56)iurr(T^^(^     <F65)in^^u(SuirL- 

(ousrr^<oy  uessr L^rrjTLh. 

A  Paraiya  priest  is  cook  to  the  vegetarian  Muttaiya 
Mudaliyar  ! 

A  reference   to  the  meat-eating  habits  of  the 
Paraiyan  8. 

(15)  Q(oULLi^ujrr^LD  LSl<sssr(ipLh  sC^i^.iJ}-\n<s(nLQLo. 

Let  the  grave  digger  and  the  corpse  struggle  together. 
See  section  37. 

(16)  ^^£Bnrrf}  <^il~i^Q6u  ^Q^'^-  /sSsdoj/t//?  (^ lLi^j-Q s\)  &D6u^ 

Like  stealing  from  the  headman's  house,  and  putting 
(the  stolen  goods)  into  the  house  of  the  watchman ! 
See  section  37. 

(17)  6^eifl<ssLj(§urrLLiLh  ^'bsviuirtfl  (^ iLisj^eo it  ? 

Ji  you  want  to  hide  yourself,  should  you  go  to  the 
watchman's  house  ? 

See  section  37. 

(18)  jy^cS/Ti^'iL/Lo   ^SatiL/ffffltqLD  <gh-'Sf-  eSi^iLjiDLLQih   ^q^l^ 

If  the  headman  and  the  watchman  combine,  they  can 
steal  till  dawn  ! 

See  section  37. 

(19)  ^ew-  Qu(Em-6=n-^i(oi5)iLi^^ir0sr    ^is^^s^  ^^ujfrift^ujJ= 

If  one  wants  to  beat  his  wife,  does  he  ask  permission 
from  the  watchman  ? 
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(20)  U€tS)rOuQu<3=^  ^(o6)iruQLJ^6f: 

Paraiyan's  talk  is  half  talk. 

A  reference  to  Paraiya  vulgarisms  of  speeeli. 
See  section  6. 

(21)  uetDiDUj^^Lh  uirrruurr^^Lh  (Bufrw. 

Like  Pariah  and  Brahman. 

ue.,  As  different  from  each  other  as  possible. 
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Margosa,  see  Neem. 

Mariyattal,  29. 

Marriage,   16,    17 ;    contracts,    18 ; 

two  sisters,  19  ;  of  widows,  23. 
Marattuvacchi,  midwife,  20. 
Mathureiviran,  29. 
Morality  of  Paraiyans,  18,  23. 
'  Mothers,'  Amma,  27. 
Mungilamma,  27. 
Munsiff,  14. 
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Namam,  17,  26. 

JSTatnes,  8,  22. 

Nandan  (Paraiya  Saint),  3. 

Neem,  27 ;    at.  Periyapalayam,   28  ; 

stops  progress  of  devata,  29. 
ISTick-Jiames,  8. 
Iforth  Arcot,  14,  29. 
Numbers,  i.e.,    statistics  of  Parai- 
-  yans,  4,  5,  7,  30, 

Oaths,  14,  15. 

Occupations,  87. 

Oppert,    Dr.,    discussion    of     term 

Paraiyan,  3. 
Ornaments,  36. 

Padeiyattal,  27. 

Padiyal,  37. 

Pal  sadangu,  31. 

Palli,  28.  '' 

Panakkamn,  14. 

Panchayat,  14,  19,  24,  25. 

Para  meaning  Paraiyan,  8. 

Paracheri,  see  Cheri. 

Paraiyan,  3  ;  meaning  of  term,  3  ; 
washerman,  9  ;  antiquity  of,  10  ; 
weavers,  10;  special  privileges, 
10 ;  exorcists,  10 ;  walking 
boundaries,  10  ;  emigration,  11. 

Parapottamma,  27. 

Pariah,  use  of  the  term,  3. 

Perandei,  29. 

Periyapalayam  festival,  28. 

Periyapanam,  36. 

Pey,'  29,  30. 

Pidariyamma,  18.  27. 

Pisasu,  29,  30. 

Poleramma,  29. 

Polyandry  non-existent  among 
Paraiyans,  19. 

Polygamy,  19, 

Pongal,  29. 

Possession,  30. 

Proverbs  quoted,  6,  J  9,  20,  21,  23, 
37,  39. 

Puberty,  16,  18. 

Pulayan,  3. 

Rajaraja  inscription,  10. 

Eeddis,  17. 

Religion  of  the  Paraiyan,  26. 

Right-hand  castes,  14. 

Roman  Catholic  Paraiyans,  13,  33. 


Sacrifices  to  devata,  28. 

Saivite  Paraiyans,  17,  26. 

Salavathi,  14 

Sanyasi,  31. 

Scare- crows,  36. 

Secondary  wives,  19. 

Shaving,  35. 

Simanta  ceremony,  21. 

Small-pox  goddess,  29. 

Sonnerat's  voyages,  3. 

Sriperumbudur,  10. 

Srivilliputt.ur,  10- 

Soppana-muhurttam,  18. 

Statistics,    4,    5 ;     of   literacy,    7 ; 

Valluvans,  30. 
Sub-divisions,  9. 

Sudras  at  Paraiya  shrines,  28,  29. 
SOniyam  (magic),  31. 

Takndu,  36. 
Taleiyari,  25,  37. 
Tali,  10,  18,  19.  23,  24,  30,  36. 
'  Tamils,'  10. 
Tangalan  Pai 
Tangalanmar,  IS. 
Tattooing,  33. 
Tiruvalur  (Tanjore),  10. 
Tiruvallur  (Chingleput),  26. 
Tirnvalluvar,   Paraiya  Poet.  10,  30. 
Toranam,  29. 

Totemism  not  found  among  Parai- 
yans, 32. 
Totti,  37. 
Twins,  21. 

Vaishnava  Paraiyans,  17,  26,  31. 

Valarakei.  14. 

Valluvans,  3,  30  ;  Pandaram,  30  ; 
said  to  marry  among  themselves, 
9,  17,  30;  priests  of  the  Palla- 
vans,  10 ;  bless  marriages,  18 ; 
buried  sitting,  31. 

Vannan,  9,  29. 

Vatteluttu  inscription,  10. 

Velalan,    10  ;  Konga  Velalans,  17. 

Vettiyan,  25,  87. 

Vinnamangalam.  14. 

A'irabadran,  29. 

Virgins,  the  seven,  27. 

Washerman,  9,  29. 
Widow,  23,  25,  35,  36, 

Yerukala,  10. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  NANDAN. 


[Translated  from  the  prose  version  in  the  PeriyapUrana  Vasanam  by  the 
Rev.  A.  C.  Clayton.] 

"  There  was  a  man  named  Nandan,  a  Pulaiyan  hj  caste, 
living  in  Athanur,  in  tlie  Melka  district  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  KoUidam  (Coleroon)  river  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Cholas. 
He  forget  all  other  things,  and  would  only  think  on  the 
holy  feet  of  the  Supreme  Siva  {Faramasivan).  Because  he 
was  a  grave-digger,  he  made  a  living  by  the  crop  that  grew 
in  the  portion  of  land  that  was  the  perquisite  of  the  man 
who  did  the  grave-digging  in  that  village,  and  did  the  work 
he  ought  to  do.  He  provided  the  skin  and  the  sinews  for 
stretching  the  skin  on  the  perikei  (a  drum  made  by  stretch- 
ing skin  over  a  large  iron  bowl)  and  other  drums  with  one 
skin,  and  for  the  mattalam  and  other  drums  with  skin  at 
both  ends,  and  strings  for  veenas  and  yaru  (a  kind  of  vina 
or  South  Indian  guitar),  and  pigment  {gorochana)  for  use  in 
worship  in  the  temples.  He  used  to  stand  outside  the 
entrance  to  temples,  and  with  increasing  love  (anbu)  would 
dance  and  sing  (in  honour  of  the  deity).  One  day,  when 
he  was  in  Tiruppunktir  and  was  doing  reverence  to  the  god 
(smmi),  desirous  of  rendering  holy  homage  he  thought  to 
himself  "  Oh  that  I  could  go  and  stand  in  the  very  entrance 
to  the  shrine,  and  see  and  do  homage  directly  in  the  presence 
of  the  god  !  ''  Then  the  god,  according  to  his  desire,  caused 
the  image  of  the  bull  {idapatevan) ,  which  is  placed  as  warden 
before  the  entrance  to  temples,  and  prevents  profane  glances 
from  those  who  have  no  right  to  enter  the  shrine  from  fall- 
ing on  the  god,  to  move  to  one  side,  and  graciously  gave 
sight  of  himself  to  his  worshipper. 

[This  casual  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Paraiyans 
from  Saivite  shrines  points  to  the  essential  difference  of 
cultus.  The  out-castes  were  not  admitted  to  the  shrines  of 
Sivan  mentioned  in  this  and  other  legends,  because  in  origin 
they  were  the  shrines  of  a  higher,  perhaps  conquering  race. 
On  the  other  hand  the  lower  cultus  greatly  inHuenced  the 
higher,  as  a  study  of  the  modern  forms  of  village  devata- 
worship  shows.] 


Then  Nandan,  seeing  a  depression  in  tlie  ground  at  tliat 
holy  place,  dug  a  tank  for  the  temple,  and  went  to  his  own 
village.  In  this  waj  he  went  to  many  holy  places,  and  did 
homage. 

One  day  h.e  felt  a  desire  to  go  to  Sithambaram,  and  by 
reason  oi  the  strength,  of  that  desire  be  could  not  sleep  all 
that  night.  At  dawn  he  mourned,  saying  "  If  I  go  to 
Sithambaram,  my  caste  has  no  fitness  to  entitle  me  to  enter 
the  holy  temple  there.^' 

[Sithambaram  is  one  of  the  most  holy,    if   not    the 
holiest,  of  all  Saiva  shrines.] 

Then  he  said  "  But  even  this  is  the  grace  of  the  god." 
Then  he  stayed  where  he  was,  but  afterwards,  by  reason 
of  the  increase  of  his  desire,  he  said  ''  I  will  go  on  the 
hol}^  day.'^  Thus  did  he  delay  many  days,  saying  "  1  will 
go  on  the  holy  day ;  I  will  go  on  the  holy  day ;  "  and  so 
he  got  the  name  "  Tirundleipovdr  "  or  ''  He  will  go  on  the 
holy  day.''' 

Then  one  day,  being  impelled  by  the  desire  to  see 
ISithambaram,  having  set  out  from  his  own  village,  he 
reached  the  border  of  Sithambaram ;  and,  having  entered 
the  gateway  of  the  wall  surrounding  that  town,  he  saw 
the  sacred  fire- sacrifice  (omam  Sankr.  Iioma)  being  made 
m  the  houses  of  the  Brahmans  of  the  place.  Then  he  was 
afraid  to  enter  the  place,  and,  having  done  reverence  {namas- 
kdram),  he  made  a  circuit  of  the  boundary  of  the  holy  place. 
[Tamil  valam  Sankr.  pradakshina  circumambulation  of 
a  temple  or  person,  always  keeping  it  or  him  to  the  right.] 

Having  done  this  night  and  day,  considering  the  while 
on  the  impossibility  of  his  entering  (the  holy  precincts), 
Tirunaleipovar  said  to  himself  '•'  How  can  I  ever  obtain 
sight  of  Siva,  the  Lord  of  the  Assembly  {i.e.,  of  the  holy  ones 
in  Sithambaram)  ?  This  degrading  birth  of  mine  [i.e.,  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  Paraiyan)  is  the  hindrance,  and  so  vrith 
sorrow  he  went  to  sleep.  Then  the  Lord  of  the  Assembly, 
willing  to  show  grace  to  him  and  drive  away  his  sorrow, 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  graciously  said  to  him  "  In 
order  to  avert  the  disgrace  of  thy  birth  thou  must  bathe  in 
fire ;  having  risen  thou  wilt  come  into  our  presence  even 
along  with  Brahmans."  Then  the  god  also  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  the  Holy  Ones  at  Sithambaram,  and  commanded 
them  to  prepare  the  fire  for  Tirunaleipovar,  and  then 
disappeared. 
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The  whole  company  of  the  H0I7  Ones  at  Sithambaram, 
when  they  awoke  and  arose  and  were  assembled  in  the 
entrance  to  the  shrine,  said  to  each  other  "  We  will  do 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord  of  the  Assembly/' 
and  then  they  went  to  Tirunaleipovar  and  said  "  We  have 
come  to  prepare  fire  for  thee  now  by  the  command  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Assembly."  Having  heard  that,  Tirunaleipovar 
said  "  1  thy  servant  am  blessed,^'  and  did  reverence.  Then 
the  Brahmans  prepared  the  fire  in  a  pit  before  the  gate 
under  the  tower  (gopuram),  outside  the  south  wall,  and 
announced  it  to  TirunaleijDOvar.  Then  he  came  to  the  place 
where  the  pit  of  fire  was,  and  there  he  meditated  in  his 
mind  on  the  holy  feet  of  the  Lord  of  the  Assembly,  and 
made  a  circuit  round  it,  and  worshipped,  and  entered  it. 
Then  this  saint  {Ndyandr)  lost  his  old  body,  and  obtained 
the  form  of  a  meritorious  Brahman  sage,  and  arose  wearing 
the  sacred  thread  and  his  hair  in  the  fashion  of  an  ascetic. 
The  Holy  Ones  of  Sithambaram,  and  certain  other  Saivite 
devotees,  saw  this,  and  did  reverence  {anjali)^  being 
very  joyful.  Then  Tirunaleipovar  went  in  their  company, 
approached  the  tower  of  the  temple  (^'.e.,  over  the  gateway), 
did  reverence  to  it,  rose  up,  entered  the  shrine,  and  reached 
the  '  Golden  Hall.'  After  that  the  Brahmans  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  were  there  saw  him  no  more,  and  marvelled  much 
and  piaised  (Sivan).  I'hus  the  Lord  of  the  Assembly  allowed 
(Nandan  the  Pulaiyan  called)  Tirunaleipovar  to  approach  his 
holy  feet  (lit.  gave  his  holy  feet  to  Tirunaleipovar). 

A.  C.  CLAYTON. 
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SOMfi  AGRICULTURAL  CEREMONIES 
IN  MALABAR, 


The  three  great  national  festivals  in  Malabar  are  Onam, 
Yisliu  and  Tiruvatira. 

Of  these,  Vishu,  the  feast  of  the  vernal  equinox,  is  cele- 
brated on  the  first  of  the  Malabar  month  Medom  between 
the  10th  and  14  th  of  April.  To  the  Tamulians  it  is  the  New 
Year's  day,  but  to  the  people  of  Malabar  it  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  new  agricultural  year.  A  Malabar 
agricultural  proverb  says  ^^No  hot  weather  after  Yislin.'^ 
The  first  thing  seen  on  the  morning  of  Vishu  day  is  considered 
as  an  omen  for  the  whole  year.  Every  Malaiyali  takes  care, 
therefore,  to  look  on  an  auspicious  object.  Arrangements 
are  accordingly  made  to  have  a  kani,  which  means  a  sight  or 
spectacle.  In  the  preparation  of  this  the  following  articles 
are  absolutely  necessary  : — 

Clean  rice. 

A  clean  newly- washed  cloth. 

A  grandham  (sacr'^d  book  of  cadjan). 

Elowers  of  the  konna  tree  {Cassia  Fistula). 

A  cucumber. 

A  fruit  called  k5vaka  {Cephalandra  indica). 

A  cocoanut  cut  in  two. 

Mangoes. 

Jak  fruit  (Artocarpus  integri folia). 

Gold  jewelry. 

Coins. 

A  bell-metal  mirror  (not  glass V 

On  the  evening  before  the  festival,  all  these  articles  are 
arranged,  in  a  particular  order,  inside  a  bell-metal  vessel, 
which  is  covered  with  konna  flowers.  Oil  is  poured  into  the 
cocoanut  cups,  and  lamp  wicks  are  inserted  therein.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  family  sleeps  close  to  the  vessel,  and  gets 
up  about  two  hours  before  dawn.  A  bell-metal  lamp  with 
five  wicks,  and  the  cccoanut  lamps  are  then  lighted,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family  called.  Every  one — man, 
woman  and  child — washes  the  hands,  feet  and  face,  smears 
sacred  ashes  over  the  body,  and  puts  on  new  white  cloths 
One  by  one  the  members  of  the  family  are  brought  in  to 
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have  a  look  into  tlie  kaui,  and  the  elders  may  be  heard 
warning  those  who  are  coming  for  the  ''  first  sight  ^'  to  keep 
their  eyes  tightly  closed.  When  near  the  kani,  the  subject  is 
made  to  sit  on  a  grass  mat  spread  beside  it,  facing  east.  He  is 
then  told  to  hold  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  look  carefully  at 
its  contents.  After  the  first  sight,  the  elders  make  presents  of 
money  to  the  junior  members  of  the  family  and  the  servants. 
Inauspicious  objects  for  the  first  sight  are  similar  to  those 
ordinarily  recognised  as  bad  omens.  To  see,  therefore,  a 
single  Brahman,  a  woman  with  a  broom-stick,  a  buffalo,  etc., 
is  believed  to  forebode  ill-luck.  Among  animals,  to  see  a 
jackal  is  considered  very  lucky ;  so  much  so  that  if  a  man 
has  a  run  of  good  luck  on  a  particular  day,  it  is  common 
to  hear  people  exclaim  "  Was  it  a  fox  that  he  had  as  a 
first  sight  ?  "  To  see  a  cat,  on  the  contrary,  is  considered 
unlucky. 

After  the  distribution  of  money,  the  most  important 
function  on  Yishu  morning  is  the  laying  of  the  spade-furrow 
as  a  sign  that  cultivation  operations  have  commenced.  A 
spade,  decorated  with  konna  flowers,  is  brought,  and  a  portion 
of  the  yard  on  the  north  side  smeared  with  cow-dung  and 
painted  with  powdered  rice-water.  An  offering  is  made  on 
the  spot  to  Ganapathi  (Granesa),  and  a  member  of  the  family, 
turning  to  the  east,  outs  the  earth  three  times. 

A  ceremony  on  a  grander  scale  is  called  the  Chal,  which 
literally  means  a  furrow,  for  an  account  of  which  we  must 
begin  with  the  visit  of  the  astrologer  (Kanisan)  on  Yishu 
eve.   Every  desam  (hamlet)  in  Malabar  has  its  own  astrologer, 
who  visits  families  under  his  jurisdiction  on  festive  occasions. 
Accordingly,  on  the  eve  of  the  new  agricultural  year,  every 
Hindu  house  in  the  district  is  visited  by  the  Kanisans  of  the 
respective  desams,  who,  for  a  modest  present  of  rice,  vege- 
tables  and  oils,  make  a  forecast  of  the  season's  prospects, 
which  is  engrossed  on  a  cadjan  (palm-leaf).     This  is  called  the 
Yishu  phalam,  which  is  obtained  by  comparing  the  nativity 
with  the  equinox.     Special  mention  is  made  therein  as  to  the 
probable  rainfall  from  the  position  of  the  planets- — highly- 
prized  information  in  a  district,  where  there  are  no  irrigation 
works  or  large  reservoirs  for  water.     But  the  most  import- 
ant item  in  the  forecast  is  the  day  and  time  at  which  the 
first  ploughing  is  to  take  place.     The  chal  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  .and  solemn   of  the  Malabar  agricultural   cere- 
monies, and,  in  its  most  orthodox  form,  is  now  prevalent  only 
in  the  Palghat  taluk.      Other  visitors  on  Yishu  day  are  the 
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carpenter  with  a  plough,  the  blacksmith  with  a  plough-share 
and  a  spade,  and  the  basket-maker  with  a  basket,  to  each  of 
whom  a  present  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  oils  is  made. 

At  the  auspicious  hour  shown  in  the  forecast,  the  master 
of  the  house,  the  cultivation  agent  and  Cherumars  (agrestic 
slaves)  assemble  in  the  barn.  A  portion  of  the  yard  in  front 
of  the  building  is  painted  with  rice-water,  and  a  lighted  bell- 
metal  lamp  is  placed  near  at  hand  with  some  paddy  (unhusked 
rice)  and  rice,  and  several  cups  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
kanniram  (Stn/chnos  Nux  vomica)^  as  many  cups  as  there  are 
varieties  of  seed  in  the  barn.  Then,  placing  implicit  faith  in 
his  gods  and  deceased  ancestors,  the  master  of  the  house  opens 
the  barn-door,  followed  by  the  Cheruman  with  a  new  painted 
basket  containing  the  leaf  cups.  The  master  then  takes  a 
handful  of  seed  from  a  seed-basket  and  fills  one  of  the  cups, 
and  the  cultivating  agent,  head  Cheruman,  and  others  who 
are  interested  in  a  good  harvest,  fill  the  cups  till  the  seeds 
are  exhausted.  The  basket,  with  the  cups,  is  next  taken  to 
the  decorated  portion  of  the  yard,  A  new  plough-share  is 
fastened  to  a  new  plough  and  a  pair  of  cattle  are  brought  on 
to  the  scene.  Plough,  cattle  and  basket  are  all  painted  with 
rice-water.  A  procession  proceeds  to  the  fields,  on  reaching 
which  the  head  Cheruman  lays  down  the  basket,  and  makes 
a  mound  of  earth  with  the  spade.  To  this  a  little  manure 
is  added,  and  the  master  throws  a  handful  of  seed  into  it. 
The  cattle  are  then  yoked,  and  one  turn  is  ploughed  by  the 
head  Cheruman.  Inside  this  at  least  seven  furrows  are  made, 
and  the  plough  is  dropped  to  the  right.  An  offering  is 
made  to  Granapathi,  and  the  master  throws  some  seed  into  a 
furrow.  Next  the  head  Cheruman  calls  out  "  May  the  gods 
on  high  and  the  deceased  ancestors  bless  the  seed  which  has 
been  thrown  broadcast,  and  the  cattle  which  are  let  loose; 
the  mother  and  children  of  the  house,  the  master  and  the 
slaves.  May  they  also  vouchsafe  to  us  a  good  crop,  good 
sunshine,  and  a  good  harv^est."  A  cocoanut  is  then  cut  on 
the  plough-share,  and  from  the  cut  portions  several  deduc- 
tions are  made.  If  the  hinder  portion  is  larger  than  the 
front  one,  it  augurs  an  excellent  harvest.  If  the  nut  is  cut 
into  two  equal  portions,  the  harvest  will  be  moderate.  If  the 
cut  passes  through  the  eyes  of  the  nut,  or  if  no  water  is  left 
in  the  cut  portions,  certain  misfortune  is  foreboded.  The 
cut  fragments  are  then  taken  with  a  little  water  inside  them, 
and  a  leaf  of  the  tulsi  plant  (Oczmum  sanctum)  dropped  in. 
If  the  leaf  turns  to  the  right,  a  prosperous  harvest  is  assured ; 
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whereas,  if  it  turns  to  the  left,  certain  calamity  will  follow. 
This  ceremonial  concluded,  there  is  much  shouting,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  gods  may  be  heard  called  out  in  a  confused 
prayer.  The  party  then  breaks  up,  and  the  unused  seeds  are 
divided  among  the  workmen. 

The  actual  sowing  of  the  seed  takes  place  towards  the 
middle  of  May.  The  local  deity  who  is  responsible  for 
good  crops  is  Cherukunnath  Bhagavathi,  who  is  also  called 
Annapurana,  and  is  worshipped  in  the  Chirakkal  taluk. 
Before  the  seed  is  sown,  a  small  quantity,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  family,  is  set  apart  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess 
Annapurua  Iswari.  By  July  the  crops  should  be  ready  for 
harvesting,  and  the  previous  year^'s  stock  is  running  low. 
Accordingly,  several  ceremonies  are  crowded  into  the  month 
Karkitakam  (July- August).  When  the  sun  passes  from  the 
sign  of  Gremini  to  Cancer,  ^.e.,  on  the  last  day  of  Mithuna 
(June- July),  a  ceremony  called  the  driving  away  of  Potti 
(evil  spirit)  is  performed  in  the  eveniug.  The  house  is 
cleaned,  and  the  rubbish  collected  in  an  old  winnowing  basket. 
A  woman  rubs  oil  on  her  head,  and,  taking  the  basket, 
goes  three  times  round  the  house,  while  children  run  after 
her,  calling  out  Potti,  phoo  (run  away,  evil  spirit).  On  the 
following  morning  the  good  spirit  is  invoked,  and  asked  to 
bless  every  householder  and  give  a  good  harvest.  Before 
dawn  a  handful  of  veli,  a  wild  yam  {Caladium  nympkoeiflorum) 
and  turmeric,  together  with  ten  herbs  called  dasapushpam 
(=  ten  flowers),  such  as  are  w^orn  in  the  head  by  Nambutiri 
Brahman  ladies  after  the  morning  bath,  are  brought  in. 
They  are — 

(1)  Nilappana  {Curcidigo  orchioides). 

(2)  Karuk a  (  Cy7^c»^o^^  Dactylon). 

(3)  Cherupoola  {^rua  lanata). 

(4)  Mnyalchevi  {Emelia  sonchijolia) . 

(5)  Pnvamkarunthala  (F^rnowm  c^;^e/^<^). 

(6)  Ulinna  {Cardtospermam  Halicacahion). 

(7)  Mnkutli  {Biophytum  sensitivum). 

(8)  Thiruthali  [lioomcea  sepiaria). 

(9)  Kannnnni  [Jiclipta  alia). 

(10)   Krishriakananthi  (^Evolvnlus  alsinoides). 

Each  of  the  above  is  believed  to  be  the  special  favourite 
of  some  god  or  goddess,  e.g.^  Nilappana  of  the  god  of  riches, 
Thiruthali  of  the  wife  of  Kama,  the  god  of  love,  etc.  They 
are  stuck  in  the  front  eaves  of  every  house  with  some  cow- 
dung.     Then,  before  daybreak,  Sri  Bhagavathi  is  formally 
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installed,  and  her  sTinbolical  presence  is  continued  daily  til 
the  end  of  the  month  Karkitagam.  A  plank,  such  as  is 
used  by  Malaiyalis  when  they  sit  at  meals,  is  well  washed 
and  smeared  with  ashes.  On  it  are  placed  a  mirror,  a  potful 
of  ointment  made  of  sandal,  camphor,  musk  and  saffron,  a 
small  round  box  containing  red  paint,  a  goblet  full  of 
water,  and  a  grandham  (sacred  book  of  cadjan),  usually 
Devi-Mahathmyam,  i.e.,  song  in  praise  of  Bhagavathi.  By 
its  side  the  ten  flowers  are  set.  On  the  first  day  of  Karkita- 
gam in  some  places,  an  attempt  is  made  to  convert  the 
malignant  Kali  into  a  beneficent  deity.  From  Calicut 
northward  this  ceremonial  is  celebrated,  for  the  most  part  by 
children,  on  a  grand  scale.  From  early  morning  they  may 
be  seen  collecting  ribs  of  plantain  leaves,  with  which  they 
make  representations  of  a  ladder,  cattle-shed ,  plough  and  yoke. 
Bepresentations  of  cattle  are  made  from  the  leaves  of  the 
jak  tree  (Artocarpits  znfegrifoUa}.  These  are  placed  in  an  old 
winnowing  basket.  The  materials  for  a  feast  are  placed  in  a 
pot,  and  the  toy  agricultural  articles  aud  the  pot  are  carried 
round  each  house  simultaneously  three  times,  while  the 
children  call  out "  Kalia,  Kalia,  Monster,  Monster_,  receive  our 
offering  and  give  us  plenty  of  seed  and  wages,  protect  our 
cattle  and  btdls,  and  support  our  fences. '^  The  various 
articles  are  then  placed  under  a  jak  tree^  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  house  if  possible. 

The  next  important  ceremonj^  is  called  the  Nira,  or  the 
bringing  in  of  the  first-fruits.  It  is  celebrated  about  the 
middle  of  Karkitagam.  The  house  is  cleaned,  and  the  doors 
and  windows  are  cleansed  with  the  rough  leaves  of  a  tree 
called  parakam  {Ficus  hispida)  and  decorated  with  white 
rice-paint.  The  walls  are  whitewashed,  and  the  yard  is 
smeared  with  cow-dnng.  The  ten  flowers  (desapushpam)  are 
brought  to  the  gate  of  the  house,  together  with  leaves, 
etc.,  of  the  following: — 

Athi  {Ficus  ghmerata). 
Ithi  {Ficus  infectoria). 
Arayal  {Ficus  religiosa). 
P^ral  {Ficus  lengalemis). 
llli  (Bamboo  tender  leaves). 
Nelli  {PhyllantJius  Fmllioa). 
Jak  {Artocarpus  integrifoUa). 
Mango  {Mangifera  indiea). 

On  the  morning  of  the  ceremony,  the  priest  of  the  local 
temple  comes  out  therefrom,  preceded  by  a  man  blowing  a 
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conch  shell.  This  is  a  signal  for  the  whole  village,  and 
every  householder  sends  out  a  male  member,  duly  purified 
by  a  bath  and  copiously  smeared  with  sacred  ashes,  to  the 
fields  to  gather  some  ears  of  paddy.  Sometimes  the  paddy  for 
the  nira  is  brought  from  the  temple,  instead  of  the  field.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  pluck  the  paddy  from  one's  own  fields.  Free 
permission  is  given  to  gather  it  from  any  field  in  which 
it  may  be  ripe.  When  the  paddy  is  brought  near  the  house, 
the  above  said  leaves  are  taken  out  from  the  gate- house, 
where  they  had  been  kept  overnight,  and  the  ears  of  paddy  laid 
thereon.  The  bearer  thereof  is  met  at  the  gate  by  a  woman 
of  the  house  with  a  lighted  lamp.  The  new  paddy  is  then  cai  - 
ried  to  the  house  in  procession,  those  assembled  crying  out  : 
"  Fill,  fill ;  increase,  increase;  fill  the  house  ;  fill  the  baskets  ; 
fill  the  stomachs  of  the  children. '^  In  a  portion  of  the  veran- 
dah, which  is  decorated  with  rice-paint,  a  small  plank,  with  a 
plantain  leaf  on  it,  is  set.  Round  this  the  man  who  bears 
the  paddy  goes  three  times,  and,  turning  due  east,  places  the 
burden  on  the  leaf.  Ou  the  right  is  set  the  lighted  lamp. 
An  offering  of  cocoanuts  and  s';^'eets  is  made  to  Ganapathi,  and 
the  above  said  leaves  and  ears  of  paddy  are  attached  to  various 
parts  of  the  house,  the  agricultural  implementsj  and  even  to 
trees.  A  sumptuous  repast  brings  the  ceremony  to  a  close. 
At  Palghat,  when  the  new  paddy  is  carried  in  procession,  the 
people  say  :  "  Fill  like  the  Kottaram  in  Kozhalmannam  ;  fill 
like  the  expansive  sands  of  the  Perar.'^  Now  this  Kottaram 
is  eight  miles  west  of  Palghat.  According  to  Dr.  Gundert, 
the  word  means  a  store-house  or  a  place  where  temple 
affairs  are  managed.  It  is  a  ruined  building  with  crumb- 
ling walls,  lined  inside  with  laterite,  and  outside  with  slabs 
of  granite.  It  was  the  granary  of  the  Maruthur  temple 
adjoining  it.  The  story  goes  that  the  supply  in  this  granary 
was  inexhaustible. 

The  next  ceremony  of  importance  is  called  Puthari  (meal 
of  new  rice).  In  some  places  it  takes  place  on  nira  day,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  an  independent  festival,  which  takes  place 
before  the  great  national  festival,  Onam,  in  August.  When 
the  new  rice  crop  has  been  threshed,  a  day  is  fixed  for 
puthari.  Those  who  have  no  cultivation  simply  add  some 
grains  of  the  new  rice  to  their  meal.  An  indispensible 
curry  on  this  day  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  Cassia  Tora,  peas, 
the  fruit  of  puthari  chundanga  {Swertia  Chirata)  brinjais 
{Solanum  Melongena)  and  green  pumpkins.  The  first  crop 
is  now  harvested.   There  are  no  special  ceremonies  connectecl 
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witli  tbe  cultivation  of  tlie  second  crop^  except  tlie  one  called 
Chettotakam  in  the  month  of  Thulam  (November)  which  is 
observed  in  the  Pa-lghat  taluk.  It  is  an  olJering  made  to  the 
gods,  when  the  transplantation  is  completed,  to  wipe  out  the 
sins  the  labourers  maj  have  committed  hj  unwittingly  killing 
the  insects  and  reptiles  concealed  in  the  earth.  The  god, 
whose  protection  is  invoked  on  this  occasion,  is  called 
Muni.  No  barn  is  complete  without  its  own  Muni,  who  is 
generally  represented  hj  a  block  of  granite  beneath  a  tree. 
He  is  the  protector  of  cattle  and  field  labourers,  and 
arrack,  toddy,  and  blood  form  necessary  ingredients  for 
his  worship.  In  well-to-do  families  a  goat  is  sacrificed  to 
him,  but  the  poorer  classes  satisfy  him  with  the  blood  of  a 
fowl.  The  officiating  priest  is  generally  the  cultivation 
agent  of  the  family,  who  is  a  Nayar,  or  sometimes  a  Cheru- 
man.  The  goat  or  fowl  is  brought  before  the  god,  and 
a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  chunam  sprinkled  over  it.  If 
the  goat  or  fowl  shakes,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  god  is  satisfied. 
If  it  does  not,  the  difficulty  is  got  over  by  a  very  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  sinallest  movement  of  the  animal,  and 
a  further  application  of  the  mixture.  The  god  who  ensures 
sunshine  and  good  weather  is  Mullan.  He  is  a  rural  deity, 
and  is  set  up  on  the  borders  or  ridges  of  the  rice  fields. 
Like  Muni,  he  is  confined  to  the  Palghat  taluk,  and  is  propi- 
tiated by  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl.  Other  deities  responsible 
for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  cattle  are  Mundian  and  Para- 
kutti.  The  former  is  an  incarnation  or  sakti  of  Siva,  and 
is  worshipped  in  the  good  or  bad  form  with  or  without 
arrack,  toddy  and  blood.  When  a  cow  has  calved,  pollu- 
tion is  observed  for  ten  days.  She  is  milked  only  on  the 
eleventh  day.  The  whole  of  the  milk  drawn  on  that  day 
is  boiled  with  rice,  and  made  with  sugar  into  a  payasam, 
which  is  offered  to  Mundian  in  the  good  form,  or  with 
arrack,  toddy  and  the  sacrifice  of  a  fowl  m  the  bad  form. 
The  offering  is  made  by  a  member  or  even  servant  of  the 
family  in  the  night,  and,  when  the  ptija  is  over,  all  retire, 
leaving  the  spot  free  for  Mundian  to  come  and  partake  of  the 
offering.  Parakutti  is  a  malignant  deity,  and  he  is,  as  the 
name  signifies,  the  Paraiyan  god.  Blood,  arrack  and  toddy 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  his  worship. 

The  second  crop  is  harvested  in  Makaram  (end  of  Janu- 
ary), and  a  festival,  called  Ucharal  (corresponding  to  the 
Eebruations  of  the  Romans)  is  observed  from  the  twenty- 
eighth  to  the  thirtieth  in  honour  of  the  menstruation  of  mother 
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earth,  which  is  believed  to  take  place  on  those  days,  which  are 
observed  as  day  of  abstinence  from  all  work,  except  hunting. 
The  first  day  is  called  the  closing  of  Ucharal.  Towards 
evening  some  thorns,  five  or  six  broom-sticks,  and  ashes  are 
taken  to  the  room  where  the  grain  is  stored.  The  door  is 
closed,  and  the  thorns  and  sticks  are  placed  against  it,  or 
fixed  to  it  with  cow-dung.  The  ashes  are  spread  before  it, 
and  during  that  and  the  following  day  no  one  will  open  the 
door.  A  complete  holiday  is  also  given  to  the  Cherumans. 
On  the  second  day  cessation  from  work  is  scrupulously 
observed.  The  house  may  not  be  cleaned,  and  the  daily 
smearing  of  the  floor  with  cow-dung  is  avoided.  Even 
gardens  may  not  be  watered.  On  the  fourth  day  the 
Ucharal  is  opened,  and  a  basketful  of  dry  leaves  is "  taken 
to  the  fields,  and  burnt  with  a  little  manure.  The  Uchara 
days  are  the  quarter  days  of  Malabar,  and  demands^  for 
surrender  of  property  may  be  made  only  on  the  day 
following  the  festival,  when  all  agricultural  leases  expire. 
By  the  burning  of  leaves  and  manure  on  his  estate,  the 
cultivator,  it  seems  to  me,  proclaims  to  the  world  that  he 
remains  in  possession  of  the  property.  In  support  of  this 
view,  we  have  the  practice  of  a  new  lessee  asking  the  lessor 
whether  any  other  person  has  burnt  dry  leaves  in  the  field. 
By  a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  term  ^'  the  day  after  the 
Ucharal,"  the  Courts  have  extended  the  period  of  demand 
up  to  the  Yishu,  i.e.,  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
Ucharal  festival  is  also  held  at  Gherupulcherri,  and  at 
Kanayam  near  Shoranur.  Large  crowds  assemble  with 
representations  of  cattle  in  straw,  which  are  taken  in 
procession  to  the  temple  of  Bagavathi  with  the  usual 
beating  of  drums  and  the  shouting  of  the  crowd. 

No  books  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  paper,  and  no  ceremony  has  been  described,  which  has 
not  actually  been  seen  by  me. 

G.  KARUNAKAKA  MENON,  b.a. 
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PKEFACE. 


The  following  pages  are  the  fruit  of  leisure  hours 
on  my  frequent  tours  through  manj  districts  in 
South  India.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  with  grateful 
thanks  the  assistance  given  me  in  collecting  infor- 
mation by  the  Tahsildars,  police  officers  and  other 
officials  in  every  place  that  I  have  visited,  to 
Mr.  Thurston  for  kindly  revising  the  proofs,  and 
to  Mr.  K.  Rangachari,  of  the  Madras  Museum,  for 
supplying  the  illustrations.  Where  I  have  borrowed 
from  the  writings  of  others,  my  debt  has  been 
acknowledged  in  the  bulletin  itself.  I  will  only  add 
that  this  is  only  intended  to  be  a  small  contribution 
to  a  very  wide  subject,  and  to  suggest  lines  of 
investigation  to  others,  who  are  interested  in  it. 
I  have  been  led  to  put  into  print  the  materials 
gathered  primarily  for  my  own  information,  by  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  regular 
treatise  on  this  important  part  of  what  is  vaguely 
called  Hinduism.  There  are  many  descriptions  of 
particular  ceremonies,  scattered  about  in  Museum 
bulletins,  District  Manuals  and  Gazetteers  :  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  or  found  anything  like  a  systematic 
account  of  the  village  deities  in  any  work  on  the 
religions  of  India.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  slight 
sketch  will  supply  a  real  need,  and  stimulate  further 
enquiry  into  a  subject  that  is  full  of  interest,  and  of 
no  small  importance  to  the  student  of  comparative 

religion. 

HENRY  MADRAS. 

Bishop's  House,  Teynampet, 

Madras, 

August,  1907, 
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THE  VILLAGE  DEITIES  OP 
SOUTHERN  INDIA- 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  worship  of  Village  Deities,  Geama-Devata  as  they 
are  called  in  the  vernacular,  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
conglomerate  of  religious  beliefs,  customs  and  ceremonies, 
which  are  generally  classed  together  under  the  term  Hin- 
duism. In  almost  every  village  and  town  of  South  India 
may  be  seen  a  shrine  or  symbol  of  the  Grama-Devata, 
and  in  every  village  the  Geama-Devata  is  periodically 
worshipped  and  propitiated. 

As  a  rule  the  shrine  of  the  village  deity  is  far  less 
imposing  than  the  Brahmanical  temples  in  the  neighbour- 
hood j  very  often  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  enclosure 
with  a  few  rough  stones  in  the  centre,  and  often  there  is  no 
shrine  at  all ;  but  still,  when  calamity  overtakes  the  village, 
when  pestilence  or  famine  or  cattle-disease  make  their 
appearance,  it  is  to  the  village  deity  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  villagers  turn  for  protection.  SivA  and  Vishnu  may 
be  more  dignified  beings,  but  the  village  deity  is  regarded 
as  a  more  present  help  in  trouble,  and  is  more  intimately 
concerned  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  villagers. 
The  origin  of  this  form  of  Hinduism  is  lost  in  antiquity ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  represents  a  pre- Aryan  religion, 
more  or  less  modified  in  various  parts  of  South  India  by 
Brahmanical  influence,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  details 
of  the  ceremonies  may  point  back  to  a  totemistio  stage  of 
religion.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  deities  themselves 
are  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  it  is  easy  to  observe  a  deity 
in  the  making  even  at  the  present  day . 

The  District  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Ellore,  in  the 
Telugu  country,  told  me  that  in  1904,  at  a  village  some 
twelve  miles  from  Ellore,  two  little  boys,  minding  cattle 
in  the  fields,  thought  they  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets 
proceeding  from  an  ant-hill.  They  told  the  story  in  the 
village,  and  at  once  the  people  turned  out  and  did  puja  to 
the  deity  in  the  ant-hill.     The  fame  of  the  deity's  presence 
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ejpread  like  wild  fire  far  and  wide,  and  tlie  village  became 
the  centre  of  pilgrimages  from  all  the  country  round  about. 
Every  Sunday  as  many  as  five  thousand  people,  men  and 
women,  assembled  before  the  ant-hill,  and  might  be  seen 
prostrate  on  their  faces,  rapt  in  adoration.  The  incident 
illustrates  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  a  local  cult 
springs  up  in  India,  and  suddenly  becomes  popular  over  a 
large  district. 

Another  instance  came  to  my  notice  a  few  years  ago  at 
Bezwada.  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  well-to-do  parents,  was 
murdered  near  the  town  for  the  sake  of  his  ornaments,  and 
thrown  into  the  canal.  The  body  was  discovered  and  placed 
under  a  tree  near  the  bank  of  the  canal,  at  a  place  where 
three  roads  meet.  A  little  after,  a  small  shrine,  about  a 
foot  and-a-half  high,  was  built  by  the  parents  under  the 
tree  to  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  boy.  Then  some  one 
declared  that  he  had  made  a  vow  at  the  shrine,  and  obtained 
his  desire.  The  fame  of  the  shrine  at  once  spread,  the 
spirit  of  the  boy  rose  quite  to  the  rank  of  a  minor  deity, 
and  a  local  worship  speedily  sprang  up  and  became  popular. 
When  I  last  saw  the  shrine,  it  had  been  enlarged,  and  had 
become  about  twice  its  original  size. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  C.M.S.  Missionary  at  Bezwada,  gave 
me  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  local  cults  arise  out  of 
notorious  crimes.  About  sixty  years  ago  a  Hindu  widow, 
named  Eamamma,  lived  between  Bezwada  and  Hyderabad, 
farming  some  land  left  her  by  her  husband.  After  a  time 
she  contracted  immoral  relations  with  one  of  her  servants 
named  Buddha  Sahib.  Her  brother  was  so  angry  that  he 
murdered  them  both.  Then  the  cattle  plague  broke  out,  so 
the  villagers  connected  it  with  the  wrath  of  the  murdered 
Eamamma,  and  instituted  special  rites  to  pacify  her  spirit. 
And  now,  whenever  there  is  cattle  plague  in  the  district, 
two  rough  wooden  images  about  two  feet  high  are  made  to 
represent  Maddha  Eamamma  and  Buddha  Sahib,  and,  with 
two  images  of  local  goddesses  as  their  attendants,  are  put  on 
a  small  wooden  cart  and  dragged  in  procession  at  night 
round  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  village,  accompanied 
by  nautch  girls,  fireworks  and  music.  Finally  the  cart  is 
dragged  to  the  boundary  of  the  village  lands  and  thrown 
into  the  territory  of  the  adjacent  village,  in  order  to  transfer 
to  it  the  angry  spirit  of  Eamamma.  Compared  to  this 
proceeding,  which  is  very  common  in  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  propitiation   of   village  deities,  throwing 
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snails  into  your  neighbour's  garden  is  a  charitable  pastime. 
It  is  the  general  custom  to  pay  special  reverence  to  the 
spirits  of  any  persons  who  come  to  an  untimely  end,  e.g.y 
to  the  spirits  of  girls  who  die  before  marriage  ;  but,  when 
the  circumstances  of  their  death  specially  strike  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  general  public,  the  reyerence,  that  is  ordinarily 
confined  to  the  family,  expands  into  a  regular  local  cult. 

The  special  features  which  broadly  distinguish  the 
worship  of  the  village  deities  from  that  of  Siva  and  Vishnu 
are — 

(i)  Firstly,  the  fact  that  the  village  deities,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  female.  In  the  Tamil  country,  it  is  true, 
almost  all  the  village  goddesses  have  male  attendants,  who 
are  supposed  to  guard  the  shrine  and  carry  out  the  commands 
of  the  goddesses;  and  one  male  deity,  Iyenae,  has  a  shrine 
to  himself,  and  is  regarded  as  the  night  watchman  of  the 
village.  In  the  Telugu  country,  too,  there  is  a  being  called 
Potu-Eazu,  who  figures  sometimes  as  the  brother  and  some- 
times as  the  husband  of  village  goddesses^  and  sometimes  as 
an  attendant.  But  with  the  exception  of  Iyenar,  and  one 
or  two  other  deities,  all  the  male  deities  are  so  distinctly 
subordinate  to  the  goddesses  that  they  do  not  contravene  the 
general  principle  that  village  deities  are  female  and  not 
male. 

(ii)  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  village  deities  are 
almost  universally  worshipped  with  animal  sacrifices.  Buffa- 
loes, sheep,  goats,  pigs  and  fowls  are  freely  offered  to  them, 
sometimes  in  thousands.  In  the  Tamil  country,  as  I  shall 
describe  later,  this  custom  is  curiously  modified  by  the 
influence  of  Brahmanism,  which  has  imbued  the  villagers 
with  the  idea  that  the  shedding  of  blood  is  low  and  irreligi- 
ous, and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no  animal  sacrifices  are 
ever  offered  to  Iyenar.  Madura i-Yik an  accepts  them 
eagerly,  and  takes  toddy  and  cheeroots  into  the  bargain  ;  but 
Iyenae  is  regarded  as  far  too  good  a  being  to  be  pleased  by 
the  sight  of  blood- shed. 

(iii)  Then,  in  the  third  place,  the  Pujaris,  i,e.,  the 
men  who  perform  the  worship  and  officiate  as  priests,  are 
not  Brahmans,  but  are  drawn  from  all  the  other  castes. 

It  is  hardly  ever  possible  to  make  any  general  statement 
about  any  subject  in  India  without  at  once  being  confronted 
with  facts,  which  seem  to  prove  that  you  are  wrong.  Accord- 
ingly, I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  cases  where  Brah- 
mans  are  officiating  as   Pujaris  at  the  shrines  of  village 
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deities.  I  came  across  one  such,  case  at  Negapatam  ;  while, 
at  Bangalore  I  actually  found  a  case  where  a  Brahman 
widow  was  the  Pujari.  But,  then,  in  these  eases  the  Brahman 
Pujari  never  has  anything  to  do  with  the  animal  sacrifices. 
These  are  always  conducted  entirely  by  men  of  lower  castes, 
and  even  so,  it  is  a  degradation  for  a  Brahman  to  be  con- 
nected, as  Pujari,  with  a  shrine  where  such  abominations 
take  place  ;  but  according  to  the  Indian  proverb : — "  for  the 
sake  of  one's  stomach  one  must  play  many  parts."  Setting 
aside  these  exceptional  cases,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
no  Brahmans  are  the  priests  of  village  deities,  but  that  the 
Pujaris  are  drawn  from  all  other  castes  indiscriminately, 
while  an  important  part  in  the  worship,  especially  that 
connected  with  the  buffalo  sacrifices,  is  even  taken  by  the 
Pariahs^  the  outcaste  section  of  Indian  society. 

As  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  buffalo  sacrifice  has  special 
features  of  its  own,  and  seems  to  retain  traces  of  a  primitive 
form  of  worship,  which  may  possibly  have  originated  in 
totemism. 

These  three  features,  then,  distinguish  the  worship  of  the 
village  deities  from  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Yishnu,  since 
in  the  latter  the  officiating  priests  are  nearly  always 
Brahmans,  no  animal  sacrifices  are  ever  offered,  and  the 
principal  deities  are  male  and  not  female. 

The  village  deities  are  not,  then,  to  be  regarded  as  off- 
shoots of  the  Aryan  deities :  they  represent  a  form  of 
religion  that  was  widely  prevalent  in  India  long  before  the 
Aryan  invasion. 

NAMES,  CHAKACTERS  AND  EUNOTIONS. 

The  names  of  village  deities  are  legion.  Some  of  them 
have  an  obvious  meaning,  many  are  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  people  themselves  and  I  have  often  failed  to  get  any 
clue  to  their  origin,  even  from  native  pundits.  They  differ 
in  almost  every  district,  and  often  the  deities  worshipped  in 
one  village  will  be  quite  unknown  in  other  villages  five  or 
six  miles  off.  In  Masulipatam,  on  the  east  coast  in  the 
Telugu  country,  the  following  were  given  me  as  the  names 
of  the  village  deities  worshipped  in  the  district,  viz., 
MuTYALAMMA,  the  pcarl  goddess  (Amma  is  only  a  female 
termination) ;  Ohinnintamma,  the  goddess  who  is  head  of 
the  house  ;  Ohallalamma,  the  goddess  presiding  over  butter- 
ijiilk;    Gthantalamma,  the   goddess  who  goes   with  bells; 
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Yapaeamma,  the  goddess  who  transacts  business ;  MAMit- 
LAMMA,  the  goddess  who  sits  under  a  mango  tree ; 
GrANGAMMA,  the  Water  goddess,  who  in  this  district  is  the 
protectress  against  small-pox. 

But,  at  a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Masulipatam, 
I  found  that  fifteen  different  goddesses  were  worshipped  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  whom  only  four  were  identical  with 
those  of  Masulipatam.  Some  were  named  after  the  villages 
from  which  they  had  been  imported,  e.g..  Addankamma,  the 
goddess  from  Addanki,  and  Pandilamm"a,  the  goddess  from 
Pandil  ;  others  had  names  derived  from  common  objects  of 
country  life,  e.g.^  Wanamalamma,  the  goddess  of  the  tope, 
and  Bandlamma,  the  goddess  of  the  cart ;  and  Sitalamma, 
the  water  goddess. 

In  the  Elloee  District  further  west  the  deities  wor- 
shipped are  chiefly  Gtangamma,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Mahalakshmi  and  sometimes  Chamalamma  (the  latter  a 
name  of  Paevati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  the  former  the  name 
of  ViSBNu's  wife),  and  Poleeamma,  the  boundary  goddess, 
and  Ankamma,  who  is  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  cholera, 
and  disease  generally. 

Further  west  than  Elloke,  across  the  hills,  in  the 
Cuddapah  and  I^uenool  Districts,  the  village  goddess  is 
often  known  simply  as  Peddamma  (great  goddess)  or  Chin- 
NAMMA  (little  goddess).  In  many  villages,  however,  of  these 
districts  these  names  are  unknown  and  the  village  deities 
are  called  Gtangamma,  Polamma  and  Sunkalamma,  etc.  In 
some  villages,  the  village  deities  consist  of  Potu-Eazu  and 
his  seven  sisters,  who  are  known  by  various  names.  In  one 
village  they  were  given  me  as  Peddamma,  Isondamma, 
Maeemma,  Ankalamma,  Nukalamma,  Vasukota,  Ellamma 
and  Aeikamma. 

Pottj-Razu  is  a  mysterious  person  in  the  Telugu  country  ; 
sometimes  he  is  described  as  the  brother,  sometimes  as  the 
husband  of  the  village  goddess,  and  sometimes  as  only  an 
attendant.  Once  I  was  told  he  was  the  DeviPs  younger 
brother,  and  occasionally  the  villagers  seem  to  think  that 
the  less  said  about  him  the  better.  But  I  have  never  met 
with  him  as  an  independent  deity,  and  have  always  been  told 
that  sacrifice  is  never  offered  to  him  alone,  but  always  in 
conjunction  with  one  or  more  of  the  goddesses. 

The  characters  of  the  goddesses  vary  considerably.  The 
villagers  do  not  regard  them  as  evil  spirits,  but  neither 
do  they  regard   them  as   unmixed  benefactors.     They  are 
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rather  looked  upon  as  beings  of  uncertain  temper,  very 
human  in  their  liability  to  take  offence.  At  Cocanada  the 
PujARis  told  me  that  the  village  goddess,  who  is  significantlv 
called  NuKALAMMA  from  a  colloquial  Telugu  word  meaning 
broken  rice,  causes  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  is  dreaded  as  an 
evil  spirit.  But,  when  an  epidemic  of  cholera  breaks  out, 
they,  curiously  enough,  instal  another  goddess,  called  Maridi- 
AMMA,  in  her  place,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  her  instead  of 
to  NuKALAMMA,  a  proceeding  calculated,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  give  dire  offence. 

The  functions  of  the  different  goddesses  are  not  at  all 
clearly  marked  in  the  Telugu  country.  The  people  often 
told  me  "  They  are  only  different  names  for  the  same  god- 
dess." In  some  places  there  is  a  special  cholera  goddess,  e.^., 
Ankamma,  and  in  others  a  special  small-pox  goddess, 
e.g.^  Gangamma  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  infliction  and  removal  of 
epidemics  and  disasters  is  a  general  function  of  all  goddesses 
alike.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  Coimbatore,  Takjore  and 
Trichinopoly  Districts  of  the  Tamil  country,  where  the 
people  have  been  for  many  generations  past  far  more  influ- 
enced by  civilization  and  Brahmanism  than  in  the  Telugu 
country,  I  found  that  the  functions  of  different  deities  were 
far  more  differentiated,  and  that  often  elaborate  stories  were 
current  as  to  their  origin  and  characters,  e.g.^  one  of  the 
deities  worshipped  in  almost  every  village  in  the  Tamil 
country  is  Martamman  or  Mari,  the  goddess  of  small-pox, 
and  one  of  the  stories  as  to  her  origin  runs  as  follows.  One 
of  the  nine  great  rishis  in  the  olden  days_,  named  Piruhu, 
had  a  wife  named  Nagavalli,  equally  famed  for  her  beauty 
and  virtue.  One  day,  when  the  rishi  was  away  from  home, 
the  TiRUMURTHi  (The  Hindu  Triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu  and 
Siva)  came  to  visit  her,  to  see  whether  she  was  as  beautiful 
and  virtuous  as  reported.  Not  knowing  who  they  were  and 
resenting  their  intrusion,  she  had  thqpi  changed  into  little 
children.  They  naturally  took  offence  and  cursed  her,  so 
that  her  beauty  faded  away,  and  her  face  became  dotted  with 
marks,  like  those  of  the  small-pox.  When  Piruhu  returned 
and  found  her  thus  disfigured,  he  drove  her  away,  and  de- 
clared that  she  should  be  born  a  demon  in  the  next  world 
and  cause  the  spread  of  a  disease,  which  would  make  people 
like  herself.  In  memory  of  the  change,  which  Piruhu  found 
in  her,  she  was  called  Mari  ("  changed  '*)  in  the  next  birth. 
When  she  was  put  away,  it  is  said  that  a  washerman  took 
care  of  her,  and  that  in  consequence  she  was  also  called 
Uppai  (a  washerman's  oven).     I  may  remark  that  a  totally 
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different  derivation  of  the  word   Mari  was  given   me  in 
Mysore. 

Again  Kali  Amman  or  Kali  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  village  goddesses  whose  name  is  found  in  the  Yedas. 
She  is  an  avatar,  or  incarnation  of  the  eight  powers  of  the 
universe.  The  story  told  about  her  is  that  a  demon  named 
Mahishasdran  (the  buffalo  demon)  gave  great  offence  to 
Siva,  and  was  condemned  to  death .  But.  owing  to  a  privilegi-e 
bestowed  on  him  by  Siva  himself,  lie  could  not  be  slain  by 
the  TiRUMURTHi  or  by  any  male  cioity,  so  the  task  was 
given  to  Kali,  who  successfully  accomplished  it,  and  so  won 
a  place  among  village  deities. 

Maha  Kali  is  another  form  or  avatar  of  the  same  god- 
dess. She  is  supposed  to  be  a  deity  of  furious  temper,  and 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  cholera.  She  is  also 
known  as  Viraman-Kali  or  Ugg  eaman«Kali,  to  denote 
her  rage  and  fury. 

Another  deity  of  similarly  violent  temper  is  Anga- 
lamman,  who  is  worshipped  largely  in  the  Coimbatore 
District.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  all  who  worship  the 
AsHTA  Sakti  or  eight  powers  of  the  universe  will  attain  to 
bliss,  while  the  others  will  be  destroyed  by  Angalamman 
The  people  worship  her  to  avoid  falling  victims  to  her 
unquenchable  anger,  since  her  main  object  is  believed  to 
be  to  devour  and  consume  everything  that  comes  in  her  way. 
She  is  said  especially  to  have  a  great  relish  for  bones  ! 

Another  deity  of  a  very  different  disposition  is 
Kamatchi  Amman,  whose  name  implies  that  she  is  full  of  good 
and  gracious  qualities.  She  is  reported  to  have  been  born  a 
Brahman  girl,  and  then  to  have  become  the  avatar  or  incar- 
nation of  one  of  the  Ashta  Sakti. 

Another  benevolent  deity  is  Thdropathi  Amman,  who  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  wife  of  a  Bishi  and  a  very  virtu- 
ous woman,  so,  in  her  next  birth,  she  was  allowed  to  be 
born  a  king's  daughter.  Accordingly,  when  Thuri/patham, 
king  of  Panchala,  offered  a  putJirayagam  [i.e.,  a  sacrifice  to 
obtain  a  child)  she  came  forth  from  the  fire.  She  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  the  Pandavas,  the  seven  brothers  famous 
in  the  great  Hindu  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  and  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  Ashta  Sakti  (or  eight  po^vers). 

A  deity  of  rather  mixed  character,  who  is  worshipped 
largely  in  parts  of  the  Coimbatore  District,  is  Kannahai 
Amman.     She  seems  originally  to  have  come  from  Madura. 
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The  story  goes  that  in  Madura  during  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Fandya  Kingdom,  many  oenturiesL  ago,  Pandian  was 
ruling  very  wickedly,  and  in  the  height  of  his  power  and 
presumption  closed  the  temple  of  Minatchi  Amman,  the 
renowned  local  deity.  She  was  enraged  at  this  and,  with  a 
view  to  taking  vengeance,  became  reincarnate.  At  the  same 
time  Pandian,  who  greatly  desired  to  have  a  child,  found  the 
deity,  incarnate  as  a  little  infant,  lying  in  the  palace  with  a 
very  curious  bracelet  on  her  wrist,  which  was  the  exact  copy 
of  one  belonging  to  his  wife.  He  wished  to  adopt  the  child, 
but  the  astrologers  warned  him  that  she  would  bring  evil  into 
his  house,  so  he  ordered  her  to  be  put  into  a  basket  and  cast 
into  the  river.  A  Chetti  (merchant)  picked  the  basket  out 
of  the  river  and  brought  the  child  up,  and  called  her 
Kannahai.  Just  before  this,  it  happened  that  the  god  Siva 
was  incarnate  as  a  Chetti  and  was  living  at  Kaveripum- 
PATiNAM,  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kauveri  in 
the  Tanjore  District,  Having  heard  of  the  girl's  story  and 
mysterious  origin,  he  came  and  married  her.  After  some 
years  they  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  and  the  Chetti,  in  spite 
of  his  wife's  remonstrances,  took  her  strange  bangle  and 
went  off  to  Madura  to  sell  it.  There  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  stealing  the  bracelet,  which  exactly  resembled  thfi 
one  belonging  to  Pandian^s  wife,  that  had  been  lost.  He 
was  brought  before  Pa NDiAN  and  put  to  death.  In  a  few 
days  Kannahai  went  there^  heard  what  had  happened,  took 
the  form  of  a  Thurgai,  i.e.,  an  evil  goddess,  and  slew 
Pandian.  The  slaughter  of  Pandian  is  regarded  as  having 
only  whetted  her  appetite  for  bloodshed,  and  it  is  considered 
prudent  to  propitiate  her. 

An  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  deity  of  an  aborig- 
inal family  might  become  the  deity  of  a  conquering  race, 
and  acquire  a  widespread  popularity,  is  seen  in  the  history  of 
KoNi  Amman  in  the  Cotmratore  District.  The  story  goes 
that  at  a  very  remote  date,  when  the  tract  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  CoiMBATORE  was  forest  land,  inhabited  by  aboriginal 
hill-tribes  known  as  Malaisar  (dwellers  in  the  mountains), 
a  certain  man,  named  Koyan,  who  was  of  some  repute 
among  the  aborigines,  dwelt  there  and  worshipped  a  goddess 
who  was  called,  after  his  name,  Koyan-Amman.  The 
name  was  gradually  changed,  first  into  Kovai- Amman,  and 
then  into  Koni-Amman.  After  some  years  she  became  the 
village  deity  of  the  Malaisar,  and  a  temple  was  built  in  her 
honour,  with  a  stone  image  of  the  goddess  in  front  of  it. 
In   course  of  time  a  Hindu  king,  named  Mathe-Rajah, 
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happened  to  go  there  on  a  hunting  expedition  and,  finding 
the  spot  very  fertile,  colonized  the  country  with  his  own 
subjects.  Grradually  a  flourishing  town  grew  up,  and  KoNi- 
Amman  was  adopted  as  one  of  the  deities  of  the  now  colony. 
Centuries  afterwards  Tippu  Sultan,  the  Tiger  of  Mysore, 
when  he  passed  by  the  town  during  one  of  his  marches, 
broke  down  tbe  image  and  demolished  the  temple.  The 
glory  of  persecution  greatly  increased  the  fame  of  the 
goddess.  The  head,  which  had  been  broken  off  the  image, 
was  brought  back  to  the  town,  a  new  temple  built,,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  goddess  became  very  popular  over  the  whole 
district  Her  title  to  divine  honoiirs  rests  upon  the  legend 
that  she  killed  a  certain  demon,  who  was  devastating  th^ 
land,  and  took  the  form  of  a  buffalo  when  he  attacked  her. 
She  is  regarded  as  a  benevolent  being  who  does  not  inflict 
diseases,  but  is  capable  of  doing  much  good  to  the  people 
when  duly  honoured.  She  is  only  worshipped  at  Cojmijatore, 
the  Tamil  name  of  which  is  Koyamputfiue. 

Some  of  the  legends  bear  witness  to  the  bitter  conflict 
between  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land,  generally 
described  as  demons  or  Pvakshashas,  and  the  superior  races 
which  conquered  them,  whether  Turanian  ok  Aryan. 

T^he  legend  of  Savadamma,  the  goddess  of  the  weaver  caste 
in  the  (^oimbatoke  District,  is  a,  crhc  in  point.  It  runs  as 
follows  : — Once  upon  a  time,  when  there  was  fierce  conflict 
between  "  the  men  "  and  the  Rakshashas,  'Hhe  men,"  who 
were  getting  defeated,  applied  for  help  to  the  god  Siva,  who 
sent  his  wife  Parvati,  as  an  avatar  or  incarnation,  into  the 
world  to  help  them.  The  avatar  enabled  them  to  defeat  the 
Rakshashas  and,  as  the  weaver  caste  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  battle,  she  became  the  goddess  of  the  weavers  and 
was  known  in  consequence  as  Savadammak,  a  corruption  of 
Sedar  Amman,  Sedar  or  Chedar  being  another  title  for  the 
weavers.  It  is  said  that  her  original  home  was  in  the  North 
of  India  near  the  Himalayas. 

Another  deity,  whose  worship  is  confined  to  a  particular 
caste  in  South  India,  and  abont  whom  a  similar  legend  is 
lold,  is  Kannika  I^ARAMESWARI,  the  goddess  of  the  Romatis 
or  ti'aders.  The  story  goes  that  in  ancient  days  there  was 
bitter  hatred  between  the  Komatis,  who  claim  to  belong  to 
the  Yaisya  casto,  and  the  Mlechas  or  barbarians.  When 
the  Komatis  were  getting  worsted  in  the  struggle  for 
supremacy  they  requested  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  to 
come  and  deliver  them,     It  so  happened  that  about  that 
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time  Parvati  was  incarnate  as  a  girl  of  the  Komati  caste, 
who  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Mlechas  demanded 
that  she  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  one  of  their  own 
people,  and  the  refusal  of  the  KoMATTsled  to  severe  fighting, 
in  which  the  Komatis,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  avatar 
of  Siva  among  them,  were  completely  victorious  and  almost 
exterminated  their  enemies.  After  their  victory  the  Komatis 
entertained  doubts  as  to  the  chastity  of  the  girl,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  purify  herself  by  passing  through  fire.  This  she 
did  and  disappeared  in  the  fire,  resuming  her  real  shape  as 
Parvatt,  and  taking  her  place  beside  Siva  in  heaven.  Her 
last  words  were  a  command  to  the  Komatis  to  worship  her, 
if.  they  wished  their  caste  to  prosper. 

The* following  account  of  the  village  goddesses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tanjore  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the 
local  pujaris,  through  the  Rev.  Isaac  Daniel,  Vice- Principal 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Tanjore.  "  The  presiding  goddesses 
of  the  large  class  of  tutelary  deities  are  seven  sisters  ;  who 
are  regarded  as  emanating  from  Parvati.  the  wife  of  Siva. 
Their  names  are — 

(1)  Senkalatchi-A.mman  or  Pidari,  (2)  Kodi- Amman, 
(3)  TJkkirani-Amman,  (4)  Akari-Amman,  (5)  Vanchi- 
Amman,  (6)  Selli- Amman,  (7)  Kuntha^^- Amman. 

''  As  each  one  of  these  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  village 
deities,  their  shrines  are  not  found  together  in  any  temple, 
but  each  has  a  separate  temple  to  herself.  Associated  with 
them  are  various  male  attendants  ;  on  one  side  various  forms 
of  the  god  Karuppan,  and  on  the  other  MADURAi-YiRAN, 
who  is  also  called  Vteabathran  and  Yiran,  while  in 
front  stands  Munadii^n  the  guardian  of  the  shrine. 

"  The  god  Iybnar  has  a  separate  shrine,  generally  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  that  of  Senkalatchtamman  or  Pidari. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  brother  of  the  seven  sisters,  and  as 
being  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  male  attendants,  Madurai 
ViRAN,  Kahuppan  and  Munadjan.  He  is  represented  as  a 
Eishi  with  flowing  locks  of  hair,  and  is  supposed  to  exercise 
some  authority  over  his  sisters. 

"In  the  shrines  of  the  seven  sisters,  Yigneswaba  or 
Qanesh,  the  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati,  is  always  associated 
with  the  goddess  herself  and  his  image  stands  beside  hers. 

"  This  is  another  sign  of  the  tendency  to  connect  the 
worship  of  the  village  goddesses  with  that  of  Siva.  First, 
they   are  regarded  as  emanations  from  or  incarnations  of 
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Parfati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  and  then  Gtanesh,  the  elephant- 
headed  son  of  Siva,  is  associated  with  them.  The  process 
is  the  more  natural  that  Gtanesit  is  especially  the  averter 
of  evils,  as  his  naiae  Ytgneswara  signifies,  and  the  hriuger 
of  blessings  and  good  fortune,  while  it  is  the  distinctive 
function  of  the  seveij  sisters  to  ward  off  any  evil  or  calamity 
from  the  village  or  their  worshippers. 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  Mariamman,  the  goddess  of  small- 
pox, is  not  found  in  any  temples  dedicated  to  one  of  the  seven 
sisters,  as  she  is  considered  superior  to  them  in  powei-  and 
much  worse  in  temper.  The  seven  sisters  are  supposed  tu  be 
kind  and  indulgent,  while  Mariamman  is  vindictive  and 
inexorable,  and  difficult  to  propitiate. 

•'  The  boundary  goddess  is  worshipped  in  these  parts  under 
the  name  of  Kali,  and  her  special  function  is  to  prevent  any 
evil  coming  from  without  into  the  village  of  which  she  is  the 
guardian,  while  the  seven  sisters  are  supposed  to  guard 
against  any  evil  arising  within  the  village  itself." 

In  the  Tamil  districts  of  Tanjore,  'J'richinoi'Oly  and 
CuDDALORE  the  uamcs  of  village  deities  most  commonly  met 
with  are  Pidaki,  which  is  often  used  as  a  generic  name  of 
village  deities,  Mariamman,  Kali,  Sp:li  Amman,  Draupati 
and  Angal  Amman. 

Mariamman  is  the  commonest  of  them  all,  and  her 
function  is  always,  to  inflict  or  ward  off  small-pox. 

PiDARi  is  supposed  to  act  as  guardian  against  evil  spirits 
and  epidemics,  especially  cholera. 

Kali  is  often  regard(^d  as  especially  the  protectress 
against  evil  spirits  that  haunt  forests  and  desolate  places,  and 
against  wild  beasts.  In  some  parts  she  is  the  special  goddess 
of  the  bird-catchers.  But  in  some  villages  she  is  also  the 
guardian  against  cholera.  Except,  however,  in  the  villages 
near  Tanjore,  I  have  not  met  with  Kali  in  the  capacity 
of  a  boundary  goddess.  In  other  places  there  are  curious 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  boundary-stone,  Ellai-Kal 
as  it  is  called,  and  I  was  told  in  one  village  that  in  the 
boundary-stone  reside  evil  spirits,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
ceremonies  to  propitiate.  In  another  village  I  found  that 
there  was  a  festival  to  a  goddess  called  Ellai-Pidari. 

Next  to  Maria  MM  A.N,  the  deity  that  is  most  universally 
worshipped  among  the  Tamils  is  Iyenar,  and  he  is  the  one 
village  deity,  largely  worshipped  in  the  Tamil  country,  who 
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seeing  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  thai  the  village 
deities  are 'female.  In  almost  every  Tamil  village  there  is  a 
shrine  of  Iyen af.  who  is  regarded  as  the  watchman  of  the 
village,  and  is  supposed  to  patrol  the  village  every  night, 
mounted  on  a  ghostly  steed,  -a  terrible  sight  to  behold, 
scaring  away  the  evil  spirits.  He  has  always  a  separate 
shrine,  and  is  not,  like  Munadian  and  Madurai-Viean, 
simply  an  attendant  of  a  local  goddess.  His  shrine  may  be 
known  by  the  figures  of  clay  or  concrete  horses  ranged  on 
either  side  of  the  image,  or  piled  about  in  the  compound 
(grounds)  of  the  slii'ine  in  admired  confusion.  The  horses 
are  offered  by  devotees,  and  represent  the  steeds  on  which 
he  rides  in  his  nightly  rounds.  He  is  regarded  by  the 
villagers  as  a  good  and  benevolent  protector,  of  far  higher 
character  than  the  disreputable  Madurai-Viran. 

Another  male  deity,  of  much  inferior  character  to  Iyenae, 
who  is  sometimes  worshipped  separately,  is  Karuppan  As 
a  rule  he  is  simply  one  of  the  subordinate  male  attendants 
of  the  village  goddess  :  but  in  some  places  I  have  met 
with  separate  shrines  to  Kakuppan,  where  he  presides  as 
the  chief  deity.  At  one  of  these  shrines  w^orship  was  offered 
exclusively  by  Pariahs.  Ac  another  place  the  evil  spirit 
i-esiding  in  the  boundary-stone  was  called  Ellaj-Karuppu. 

In  another  village  in  the  Trichinopoly  District  I  came 
across  a  male  deity  known  as  Eaja  Vayan  (Kiug  Father) 
who  was  represented  by  four  or  five  stakes,  about  five  or  six 
feet  higjh  with  iron  spear  heads  on  the  top.  The  spears  were 
stuck  on  one  side  of  a  stone  platform  under  a  tamarind  and 
aresa  tree,  and  reminded  me  of  the  wooden  stakes  represent- 
ing Potu-Eazt:  in  the  Telugu  country.  In  one  shrine, 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  Pariahs  of  a  village,  I  found 
that  the  chief  deities  were  all  male  and  not  female.  Whether 
these  independent  and  semi-independent  male  deities  have 
in  all  cases  developed  out  of  the  subordinate  male  attendants, 
or  whether  they  are  accretions  on  the  system  of  village 
deities  from  some  other  phase  of  Hinduism,  it  is  diflBeult 
to  say. 

At  Bellary,  in  the  Canarese  country,  the  three 
village  deities  chiefly  worshipped  are  Dorgamma,  Ur-Amma, 
SuNKAi.AMMA  and  Maremma.  Ur-Amma  seems  to  be,  like 
PiDARi  in  Tamil  Districts,,  a,  generic  name  for  village  god- 
desses (TJr  =  village).  An  Asadi  (hereditary  pujari)  of  a 
village  called  Kappagalu  in  the  Billary  Taluq,  who  was 
a  Madtga  (the  lowest  section  of  the  Pariahs),  gave  me  the 
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following    account    of   the   origin  of    the    deity  Ur-Amma, 
which    he   sai<l    he  had   learnt    from    his    "  elders."      The 
stof}'  is  one  which,  witli   niany  variations,   I  came  aiross  in 
MysobBj  and  in  many  parts  of  the  T  )-.lugt'  country  as  well. 
In  ancient   days,  the  story  runs,   there  lived   a  Kuenam 
(village  magistrate)  in  a  village  to  the  East.     He  was  blind, 
and  had  only  one   daughter.     A  Pariah,  well  versed  in  the 
Vedas,  came  to  the  village  m  the  disgnise  of  a  Brahman. 
The   elders  of  the  village  were  deceived,  and   induced   the 
blind  Ktjrnam  to  give  his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage,  that 
he  might  succeed  to  the  office  of  Kuhnam  in  dne  time.     The 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  Brahman  rites,  and  the  KdeiNam's 
daughter  bore   sons  and  daughters  to  her  Pariah  husband, 
without  any  suspicion  arising  in  her  mind  as   to  his   origin. 
After  a  time  a  native  of  the  Pariah^s  own  village  came  to  the 
place  where  they  w^ere  living,  and  recognised  the  Pariah  dis- 
guised as  a  Brahman.     Seeing,  however,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  influence,  he   said  nothing  to  the  villagers,   but  went  and 
told  the  Pariah's  old  mother.     As  he  was  her  only  son,  the 
old.  woman  set  out  in  search  of  him  and  came  to  the  village 
where  he  lived,  and  sat  down  by  the  well    used  by    caste 
people.     The  Pariah  happened  to  go  there,  and  recognised  his 
mother  :  so  he  took  her  to  a  barber,  had  her  head  shaved, 
passed  her   off  as   a  Brahman   widow,  and  brought  her  to 
his  house,  telliug  his  wife  that  she  was  his  mother  and  was 
dumb.     He  took  the  precaution  to  strictly    enjoin  her  not 
to  speak,   lest  her  speech   should  betray  them.     One   day 
the   wife    ordered    a   meal    with    a   dish    called   savigahi 
(wheat  flour  baked  with  sugar  and  made  into  long  strings) 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  her  mother-in-law.     During  the  meal 
the  mother,  forgetting  the  injunction  of  silence,  asked  her 
son    what   the    savigahi   was,   saying    it   looked    like   the 
entrails  of  an  animal.     The  wife  overheard  the  remark,  and 
her  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  fact  that  her  mother-in- 
law  could  speak,  when  her  husband  had  said  she  was  dumb, 
and  did  not  know  a  common  Brahman  dish  like  savigahi  ; 
80  she  watched  their  conduct,  and  felt  convinced  that  they 
belonged  to  a  low   caste  and   were   not    Brahmans  at  all. 
AecordiDgly,  she  sent  her  children  to  school  one  day,  when 
her  husband  was  away  from  home,  managed  to  get  rid  of 
the  mother-in-law  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  set  fire  to  the 
house  and  burnt  herself  alive.     By  virtue  of  her  great  merit 
in  thus  expiatinjjj  the  sin  she  had  involuntarily  committed,  she 
reappeared  in  the  middle   of  the  village  in  a  divine  form, 
declared  that  the  villagers  had  done  her  a  great  wrong  by 
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marrying  her  to  a  Pariah,  and  that  she  would  ruin  them  all. 
The  villagers  implored  mercy  in  abject  terror.  She  was 
appeased  by  their  entreaties,  consented  to  remain  in  the 
village  as  their  village  goddess,  and  commanded  the  villagers 
to  worship  her.  When  she  was  abont  to  be  bnrnt  in  the 
fire,  she  vowed  that  her  bnsband  should  be  brought  before 
her  and  beheaded;  that  one  of  his  legs  sbould  be  cut  off  and 
put  in  his  mouth,  the  fat  of  his  stomach  put  on  his  head, 
and  a  lighted  lamp  placed  on  the  top  of  it.  (These  are 
details  of  the  buffalo  sacrifice,  as  will  be  described  la,ter  on, 
and  this  part  of  the  story  was  evidently  composed  to  explain 
the  ritual,  of  which  the  true  meaning  had  long  been  forgot- 
ten.) The  villagers  therefore  seized  the  husband,  stripped 
him  naked,  took  him  in  procession  round  the  village, 
beheaded  him  in  her  presence,  and  treated  his  leg  and  the  fat 
of  his  stomach  as  directed.  Then  her  children  came  on  the 
scene,  violently  abused  the  villagers  and  village  officers,  and 
told  them  that  they  were  the  cause  of  their  mother's  death, 
The  deity  looked  at  her  children  with  favour,  and  declared 
that  they  should  always  be  her  children,  and  that  without 
them  no  worship  should  be  offered  to  her.  The  Asadis 
claim  to  be  descendants  of  these  children,  and  during  the 
festivals  exercise  the  hereditary  privilege  of  abusing  the 
villagers  and  village  officers  in  their  songs.  After  being 
beheaded,  the  husband  was  born  again  as  a  buffalo,  and  for 
this  reason  a  buffalo  is  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Ur-Amma. 

In  the  Mysore  country  I  came  across  quite  a  different 
set  of  names  for  the  village  goddesses.  At  one  village  near 
Bangalore  the  name  of  the  goddess  was  Mahesvaramma, 
also  called  Savaramma  (she  who  rides  on  horseback). 
Her  sister  Dodamma  and  her  brother  Munesvara  share 
in  the  worship  paid  to  her.  At  another  village  a  goddess, 
called  PuJAMMA  (she  who  is  worshipped),  was  shown  to  me. 
She  was  said  to  be  the  local  goddess  of  the  Madigas,  the 
lowest  section  of  the  Pariahs,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
SxJDRAs  make  vows  to  her,  to  induce  her  to  ward  off  diseases 
from  their  homes,  and  then  fulfil  their  vows  by  sacrificing 
buffaloes  or  thrusting  silver  pins  through  their  cheeks. 
Annamma  is  the  principal  goddess  at  another  shrine  in 
Bangalore  city,  and  in  the  same  shrine  are  six  other  deities, 
Chandeshveramma,  Mayesveramma,  Maramma  (the  cholera 
goddess),  Udalamma  (she  of  the  swollen  neck),  Kokkal- 
AMMA  (the  goddess  of  coughs),  Sukhajajamma  (the  goddess 
of  measles  and  small-pox). 
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At  some  villages  a  little  distance  from  Bangalore  the 
deity  was  called  simply  the  Gtrama-Devata,  /.e.,  the  village 
goddess.  In  Mysore  city  the  Grama-Devata  is  known  as 
Bisal-Mariamma  (Bisal  in  Canarese  =  sunlight^  and  I  was 
told  that  Mari  =  Shakti  or  power).  The  deity  seems  to 
have  been  originally  connected  with  snn  worship.  I  was 
told  that  her  shrines  are  never  covered  over  with  a  roof,  and 
one  of  the  symbols  representing  the  deity  is  a  brass  pot 
full  of  water  with  a  small  mirror  leaning  against  it,  called 
KANNA-KANiVADi  (kanna  =  eye,  KANNADi  =  mirror). 

There  are  seven  Mari  deities,  all  sisters,  who  are 
worshipped  in  Mysore,  viz. — 

Bisal-Mari  -  the  sun. 

Gooral-Mari — asthma. 

Kel-Mari — an  earthen  pot. 

Hiri-Devata,  the  eldest  sister. 

Trungere-Mari,  Chamundiswahi,  and  TJttanahalli. 

All  the  seven  sisters  are  regarded  vaguely  as  wives  or 
sisters  of  Siva. 

Another  goddess  worshipped  in  Mysore  is  Maha  Deva- 
Amma,  the  great  goddess,  and  doubtless  there  are  countless 
other  names  in  the  Mysore  State,  for  the  many  deities  who 
are  worshipped  as  the  guardians  of  the  villages  and  the 
averters  of  epidemics  and  other  misforbunes. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  originally  in  South  India  the 
village  goddesses  had  all  quite  simple  names,  such  as  Ur- 
Amma  or  Grama-Devata  or  Peddamma,  «.e.,  village  goddess, 
or  great  mother,  and  that  the  imagination  of  the  villagers 
gradually  invented  special  titles  for  their  own  guardian 
deities.  But  at  the  present  time  the  village  deities  consist  of 
a  most  miscellaneous  collection  of  spirits,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  who  baiflo  all  attempt  at  olassiiicatioD,  enumera- 
tion or  explanation.  A  few  of  them,  like  Maeiamman  and 
Iyenar,  have  won  their  way  to  general  respect  or  fear  among 
the  Tamil  people,  and,  where  Brahman  influence  is  strong, 
there  has  been  an  obvious  attempt  to  connect  the  village 
goddesses  with  the  popular  worship  of  Siva  or  Vishnu  ; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  originally,  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  either  Saivism  or  Vaishnavism.  The 
stories  told  about  them  in  the  folk  lore  of  the  people,  which 
represent  them  as  avatars  of  Siva,  were  probably  quite  late 
inventions,  to  account  for  names  and  ceremonies  whose 
meaning  had  long  been  lost. 
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SYMBOLS  AND  IMAGES. 

The  images  or  symbols,  by  which  the  village  deities  are 
represented,  are  almost  as  diverse  as  their  names.  In  some 
of  the  more  primitive  villages  there  is  no  permanent  image 
or  symbol  of  the  deity  at  all ;  but  a  clay  figure  of  the  goddess 
is  made  by  the  potter  for  each  festival  and  then  cast  away 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  village,  when  the  festival  is 
ended  In  other  villages  the  deity  is  represented  simply  by 
a  stone  pillar  standing  in  a  field,  or  on  a  stone  platform 
under  a  tree,  or  in  a  small  enelosare  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall.  Often  the  stones,  which  represent  the  different  deities, 
are  simply  small  conical  stones  not  more  than  five  or  six 
inches  high,  blackened  with  the  anointing  oil.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  at  all  peculiar  in  tliem,  which  in  any  way 
fits  them  to  be  symbols  of  the  goddesses  or  their  male  attend- 
ants. In  more  civilized  parts  a  slab  of  stone  has  the  figure 
of  a  woman  roughly  carved  upon  it,  sometimes  with  four,  six, 
or  eight  arms,  holding  various  implements  in  her  hands,  some- 
times with  only  two  arms,  and  sometimes  with  none  at  aU. 
Here  is  the  description  of  a  typical  image  which  I  saw  in  the 
Teichinopolv  District.  It  was  a  stone  figure  of  a  woman, 
about  two  and-a-half  feet  high  with  eight  arms,  and  in  her 
hands  a  kuife,  a  shield,  a  bell,  a  devil's  head,  a  dimm,  a  three 
pronged  fork,  a  goad,  and  a  piece  of  rope  : — truly  a  collection 
of  articles  worthy  of  a  school-boy's  pocket !  Another  image  of 
the  goddess  made  of  the  five  metals  (gold,  silver,  brass,  copper 
and  lead),  was  kept,  strangely  enough,  in  the  temple  of  Siva, 
about  200  yards  off,  for  use  in  processions.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  Tamti-  Districts  to  find  a  stone  image  fixed  in  the  shrine, 
and  a  small  portable  metal  image,  which  is  used  in  processions 
during  the  festival :  very  often,  too,  the  goddess  is  represented 
in  processions  by  a  brass  pot  filled  with  water  and  decorated 
with  margosa  leaves.  I  saw  one  of  these  brass  pots  in  a 
shrine  of  Kaliamman  at  Shiyali^  in  the  Tanjore  District. 
It  was  about  a  foot  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  had  four  tubes  sticking  out  just  below  the  neck.  In 
other  Tamil  villages,  where  the  image  is  fixed  in  the  shrine 
and  there  is  no  metal  image  to  carry  in  procession,  an  earthen- 
ware pot  is  used,  filled  with  water  and  decorated  with 
margosa  leaves.  At  Irungalore,  in  the  Trichinopoly 
District,  T  found  a  small  enclosure,  sacred  to  Kartjmbai- 
AMMA^^  outside  the  village,  without  any  image  or  sacred 
stones  in  it  at  all,  and  I  was  told  that  during  the  festival  a 
small  pandal  (^>.,  booth)  of  leaves  is  erected  in  the  enclosure, 
under  which  a  small   earthen   pot,    curiously  decorated,  in 
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placed  to  represent  the  goddess.  The  pot  is  filled  with 
water,  and  has  a  silver  two  anna  piece  {2d,)  put  inside  it. 
Some  cocoanut  and  oleander  flowers  are'  stuck  in  the  mouth 
of  the  pot,  surrounded  and  concealed  by  a  sheaf  of  mango 
leaves,  tied  together  by  tender  shoots  of  the  plantain  tree. 
This  bunch  of  mango  leaves  is  then  decorated  with  flowers, 
a  small  pointed  stick  of  bamboo,  with,  a  lime  stuck  on  the 
end,  is  inserted  at  the  top  of  the  bunch,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  lime  a  small  silver  umbrella  with  a  silver  handle.  This 
decorated  pot  is  placed  on  a  small  platform  of  sand,  and 
about  eight  measures  of  rice  are  heaped  round  the  base  of  it. 
It  is  called  KARAG AM  (?.e.,  the  pot)  and  is  carefully  prepared 
at  the  chief  local  shrine  of  Kakumbai  Amman,  about  a  mile 
outside  the  village,  and  during  the  festival  is  treated  exactly 
like  the  goddess.  It  is  taken  round  in  procession  on  the 
head  of  a  Pujari  to  the  sound  of  tom-toms  and  pipes  ;  offer- 
ings of  fruit  and  flowers  are  made  to  it ;  a  lamb  is  sacrificed 
before  it,  and  it  is  worshipped  with  the  orthodox  prostrations. 

At  another  village  I  found  that  Kaliamman  was  repre- 
sented by  seven  brass  pots,  without  any  water  in  them, 
one  above  the  other,  with  margosa  leaves  stuck  into  the 
mouth  of  the  topmost  pot,  as  well  as  by  an  earthenware  pot 
filled  with  water  and  also  adorned  with  margosa  leaves.  It 
is  possible  that  the  seven  brass  pots  represent  seven  sisters  or 
the  seven  virgins  sometimes  found  in  Tamil  shrines.  The 
people  themselves  have  no  idea  what  they  mean,  but  can 
only  say  that  it  is  "  mdinul,^'  Le.,  custom.  At  Mysoee  city 
I  found  that  the  goddess  was  represented  by  a  small  metal 
pot  full  of  water,  with  a  small  mirror  leaning  against  it.  In 
the  mouth  of  the  pot  two,  four,  or  six  betel  leaves  are  placed, 
always  an  even  number,  and  the  pot  is  decorated  with  a 
bunch  of  cocoanut  flowers.  The  pot  (kalasam)  is  called 
KANNA-KANNADi  (cy o-mirror),  and  is  used,  I  was  told,  as  a 
symbol  of  deity  in  the  preliminary  ceremonies  of  all  the 
Beahmans.  It  is  evidently,  connected  with  sun-worship, 
which  in  Mysoee  seems  to  have  strongly  influenced  the 
cult  of  the  village  deities.. 

Another  curious  symbol  used  in  Mysoee  is  what  is  called 
arati,  which  consists  of  a  lump  of  rice-flower  about  six  or 
eight  inches  high,  with  the  image  of  a  face  roughly  repre- 
sented on  one  side  of  it  by  pieces  of  silver  and  blotches  of 
red  powdei  (kunkuma)  stuck  on  to  represent  the  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  etc.  Sticks  of  incense  were  stuck  in  the  lamp  all 
round,  and  on  the  top  were  about  four  betel  leaves  stuck  up- 
right and  forming  a  sort  of  cup  with  a  wreath  of  whitQ 
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flowers  below  them.  An  a  rati  was  brought  to  me  at 
Mysore  bj  the  Pcjjakis  for  my  inspection.  It  was  a  quaint 
object,  and  seemed  like  the  relic  of  some  harvest  festival  of 
bygone  days.  I  was  told  tbat  a  g'oat  woaLi  have  to  be 
sacrificed  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  which  the  visit 
entailed. 

A  common  symbol  of  the  village  deities  is  simply  a  stick 
or  a  spear.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Tamil  country  to  see 
one  or  more  iron  spears  stuck  in  the  ground  under  a  tree,  to 
represent  some  village  deity.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
deity  is  represented  by  his  weapons.  In  the  Tblugu  country 
Potu-Eazu,  the  brother  or  husband  of  the  village  goddess, 
is  often  represented  by  a  thin  wooden  stake,  like  an  attenu- 
ated post,  about  four  or  five  feet  high  aud  roughly  carved  at 
the  top.  It  faintly  resembles  a  spear,  and  is  called  "  Sulam  " 
which  in  Telugu  means  "a  spear.'"'  '"^ometimes  this  stake 
stands  beside  a  slab  of  stone  representing  Potu-Kazu.  At 
one  village  the  symbol  of  Potu-Eazu  is  a  painted  image 
made  of  wool,  about  three  feet  high,  representing  a  warrior, 
sitting  down  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  carrying:  a  lime 
and  nine  glass  bangles  belonging  to  his  sister  E  llama. 
Besides  each  foot  is  the  figure  of  a  cock,  and  in  the  shrine  js 
kept  a  large  painted  mask  for  the  Pujari  to  wear  at  fes?tiva]s, 
as  he  dances  round  the  image  of  Potu-Razu  But  elaboiate 
images  of  Potu-Razu  of  this  kind  are  not  often  found. 

The  shrines  and  images  of  Kogillu,  a  village  in  the 
Mysore  country  not  far  from  Ba^ga  ore,  are  typical  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  extreme  entrance  to  the 
village,  near  a  tank,  stands  a  small  shrine  of  stone  and 
mud  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pujamma  (sh*^  who  is  wor- 
shipped). Un  the  stone  door  posts  are  carved  figures  of 
serpents.  Within  the  shrine  there  is  no  image  of  any  kind, 
but  to  the  left  hand  side  of  the  door  is  a  platform  ab  ut 
three  feet  high,  and  on  that  another  smaller  platform,  covered 
with  garlands  of  white  flowers,  with  a  small  earthenware 
lamp  upon  it,  which  is  kept  burning  day  and  night  as  a 
symbol  of  the  goddess.  To  the  right  of  this  shrine  stands  a 
smaller  one  dedicated  to  a  goddess  called  Dalamma.  No 
one  in  the  village  could  tell  me  who  the  goddess  was  or 
what  her  name  meant.  There  was  no  image  or  lamp,  or 
symbol  of  any  kind  in  her  shrine.  An  old  picture  frame, 
hung  up  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  without  any  picture  in  it, 
was  the  only  attempt  at  decoration  or  symbolism.  Just 
within  the  doorway  was  a  shallow  trough  about  one  and-a- 
half  feet  long,  one  foot  broad  and  two  inches  deep,  where 
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the  worshippers  break  their  cocoanuts.  In  front  of  the 
larger  shrine  stood  an  enclosure  about  five  or  six  yards 
square,  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  with  four  slabs  of  stone 
in  the  centre,  on  which  a  platform  is  erected,  covered 
by  a  canopy  of  cloth  and  leaves,  during  the  annual  festival. 
The  lighted  lamp  is  then  brought  out  from  the  shrine, 
placed  imder  the  canopy  and  worshipped  as  the  symbol 
of  the  goddess.  Apparently  cattle  are  tethered  in  the 
enclosure  at  other  times,  and,  when  I  saw  it,  there 
were  no  obvious  marks  of  sanctity  about  it.  About  twenty 
yards  olf  stands  the  "  Cattle  Stone,-"  a  slab  of  rough  stone 
about  five  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad,  set  up  on  a  stone 
platform  about  one  and-a-half  feet  high.  When  the  cattle 
get  sore  feet,  their  owners  pour  curds  over  the  Cattle  Stone 
for  their  recovery.  Near  the  Cattle  Stone,  in  a  field  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  houses,  stands  a  square  stone  pillar,  about  five 
feet  high  and  half  a  foot  in  thickness,  without  any  carving 
or  ornament  on  it  whatever.  It  represents  Maeamma,  the 
goddess  of  small-pox  and  other  epidemics,  a  most  malignant 
spirit.  Apparently  she  had  been  brought  to  this  village  by 
some  people,  who  had  migrated  from  another  village  called 
Hethana  ;  whence  she  is  called  Mahamma-H  ethana. 
Buffaloes  and  sheep  are  offered  to  her  whenever  epidemics 
break  out. 

The  Grama-Devata  herself-  she  has  no  other  name — 
has  no  permanent  image.  The  goldsmith  m^ikes  an  image 
of  clay  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  about  one  or  one  and-a- 
half  feet  high,  every  year  at  the  annual  festival,  which 
takes  place  after  harvest,  and  she  is  then  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  under  a  canopy  of  green  boughs.  One 
striking  feature  of  this  festival  is  that  on  the  first  day 
of  the  festival  a  wr.man  comes  from  every  household  to  the 
place  of  worship  with  a  lig^hted  lamp  made  of  rice  flour 
(the  ARATi),  and  then  they  all  offer  their  lamps  by  waving 
them  together  in  a  circle  from  left  to  right  above  their 
heads,  and  from  right  to  left  below.  When  the  festival 
is  over,  the  washerman  of  the  village,  who  acts  as  Pujari, 
accompanied  by  all  the  villagers,  takes  the  image  to  the  tank, 
walks  into  the  water  about  knee  deep,  and  then  solemnly 
deposits  the  image  under  the  water  and  leaves  it  there. 
In  some  villages  in  the  Mysore  State  the  arati  (the  lighted 
lamp  made  of  rice  flour)  is  presented  by  the  men,  the  heads 
of  the  households,  and  not  by  the  women.  But  in  all  the 
annual  festivals  in  these  parts  the  presentation  of  the  arati, 
which  seems  often  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  deity 
herself,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  ceremonial. 
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FESTIVALS  AND  PUJAEIS, 

Festivals. 

There  is  no  act  of  uniformity  and  no  ecclesiastical 
calendar  regulating  the  festivals  or  forms  of  worship  of  village 
deities,  and  no  universal  custom  as  to  the  appointment  of 
PuJARis  (ofHciating  priests] .  In  some  villages,  where  there  is 
a  permanent  shrine,  offerings  of  rice,  fruit  and  flowers,  with 
incense  and  camphor,  are  made  every  day  hy  the  villagers, 
who  have  made  vows  to  the  goddess,  through  the  Pujaei. 
Often  offerings  are  made  once  or  twice  a  week,  on  fixed  days, 
consisting  chiefly  of  grain,  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  occasionally 
of  goats,  sheep  and  fowls.  In  many  places  there  is  a  fixed 
annual  festival,  which  sometimes  takes  place  after  harvest, 
when  the  people  are  at  leisure  and  well  off  for  food.  But 
there  is  no  regular  rule  as  to  the  time,  and  the  custom  varies 
widely  in  different  districts.  In  most  places^  however,  there 
is  no  regular  annual  festival,  hut  a  sacrifice  is  held  whenever 
an  epidemic  or  any  other  calamity  occurs,  which  may  make 
it  expedient  to  propitiate  the  goddess.  In  some  villages  old 
men  have  complained  to  me  that,  whereas  formerly  festivals 
were  held  yearly,  now,  owing  to  the  decay  of  religion,  they 
are  only  held  once  in  four  or  five  years.  So,  again,  there  is 
no  uniformity  as  to  the  duration  of  a  festival.  Grenerally  it 
lasts  ahout  a  week,  but  in  the  Tamil  country  it  is  sometimes 
a  very  elaborate  affair,  lasting  for  a  fortnight,  three  weeks, 
or  even  a  whole  month;  so  too  in  Mysore  City  the  Marx 
festival,  which  is  held  in  February _,  lasts  for  about  four 
weeks.  But  a  long  festival  is  an  expensive  luxury,  which 
only  a  large  town  or  a  well-to-do  village  is  able  to  afford. 
Speaking  generally,  the  object  of  the  festival  is  simply  to 
propitiate  the  goddess  and  to  avert  epidemics  and  other 
calamities  from  the  village,  and  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of 
evil  spirits.  Every  village  in  South  India  is  believed  by 
the  people  to  be  surrounded  by  evil  spirits,  who  are  always 
on  the  watch  to  infiict  diseases  and  misfortunes  of  all 
kinds  on  the  unhappy  villagers.  They  lurk  everywhere,  on 
the  tops  of  palmyra  trees,  in  caves  and  rocks,  in  ravines 
and  chasms.  They  fly  about  in  the  air,  like  birds  of  prey, 
ready  to  pounce  down  upon  any  unprotected  victim,  and 
the  Indian  villagers  pass  through  life  in  constant  dread  of 
these  invisible  enemies.  So  they  turn  for  protection  to  the 
guardian  deities  of  their  village,  whose  function  it  is  to  ward 
ofi  these  evil  spirits  and  protect  the  village  from  epidemics 


of  cholera,  small-pox  or  fever,  from  cattle  disease,  failure  of 
crops,  childlessness,  fires  and  all  the  manifold  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to  in  an  Indian  village. 

The  sole  object,  then,  of  the  worship  of  these  village 
deities  is  to  propitiate  them  and  to  a\?ert  their  wrath.  There 
is  no  idea  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  no  expression  of  grati- 
tude or  love,  no  desire  for  any  spiritual  or  moral  blessings. 
The  one  object  is  to  get  rid  of  cholera,  small-pox,  cattle 
disease  or  drought,  or  to  avert  some  of  the  minor  evils  of 
life.  The  worship,  therefore,  in  most  of  the  villages,  only 
takes  place  occasionally.  Sometimes,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
there  are  daily  offerings  made  to  the  deity  ;  but  as  a  rule, 
the  worship  is  confined  to  one  big  sacrifice.  In  some  villages, 
this  takes  place  every  year,  but  for  the  most  part,  the  sacrifice 
is  only  held  when  an  epidemic  or  cattle  disease  breaks  out. 
The  general  attitude  of  the  villager  towards  his  village  deity 
is  ''  let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  So  long  as  everything  goes  on 
well  and  there  is  no  disease  afflicting  man  or  beast,  and  no 
drought  nor  other  great  calamity,  it  seems  safest  to  let  her 
alone.  But,  when  misfortune  comes,  it  is  a  sign  that  she 
is  out  of  temper,  and  it  is  time  to  take  steps  to  appease 
her  wrath. 

PUJARIS. 

One  of  the  most  strikiug  features  of  the  worship  of  the 
village  deities  is  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  sacerdotal 
caste  in  connection  with  it.  Every  other  department  of 
village  work  belongs  to  a  special  caste,  and  in  the  ordinary 
worship  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  the  priestly  caste  of  the 
Brahmans  is  supreme.  But,  in  the  worship  of  the  village 
deities,  the  Pdjaris  are -drawn  from  all  the  lower  castes 
indiscriminately,  though  in  any  one  village  the  Pujaris  of  a 
particular  goddess  nearly  always  belong  to  one  particular 
caste. 

I  have  occasionally  found  a  Brahman  in  charge  of  a 
shrine  to  a  Gtrama-Devata  in  the  Tamil  country,  and  I 
found  a  Brahman  widow  in  charge  of  a  shrine  at  Bangaloee. 
But,  then,  as  I  have  noted  above,  the  Brahman  Pujaei 
never  takes  any  part  in  the  animal  sacrifices,  and,  even  so,  is 
degraded  by  his  connection  with  the  shrine.  In  the  Telugu 
country  the  potters  and  the  washermen,  who  are  Sudeas  of 
low  caste,  often  officiate  as  priests,  and  an  important  part, 
especially  in  the  buffalo  saciifices,  is  taken  by  the  Malas  and 
Madigas,  the  two  sections  of  the  outcaste  Pariahs, 
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A  Madiga  nearly  always  kills  the  buffalo,  and  performs 
the  unpleasant  ceremonies  connected  with  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood,  and  there  are  certain  families  among  the  Malas, 
called  AsADis,  who  are  the  nearest  approach  to  a  priestly 
caste  in  connection  with  the  village  deities.  They  have  the 
hereditary  right  to  assist  at  the  sacrifices,  to  chant  the 
praises  of  the  goddess,  while  the  sacrifices  are  being  offered, 
and  to  perform  certain  ceremonies.  But  in  the  more 
primitive  villages,  where,  it  may  be  presumed,  primitive 
customs  prevail,  it  is  remarkable  how  great  a  variety  of 
people  take  an  official  part  in  the  worship :  the  potter,  the 
carpenter,  the  toddy-drawer,  the  washerman,  Malas  and 
Madigas  and  even  the  Brahman  Kurnam  or  magistrate, 
have  all  their  parts  to  play. 

In  the  Tamil  country  this  is  not  so  marked,  and  the 
details  of  the  worship  are  left  far  more  to  the  regular  Pujari. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  office  of  Pujari  is  by  no  means  an 
honourable  one,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  among  the 
Tamils,  where  Brahman  infiuence  is  strong,  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  is  regarded  with  aversion.  And  even  among  the 
Brahmans  themselves,  though  they  owe  their  infiuence  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  priestly  caste,  the  men  who  serve  the 
temples  are  regarded  as  having  a  lownr  positiv)n  in  the  caste 
than  those  Brahmans  en^^aged  in  secular  pursuits. 

Among  the  Ca?^arese  in  the  Belf^ary  District  the  Asadis 
take  a  similar  part  in  the  worship  to  the  Asadis  in  the 
Tklugu  country.  In  the  whole  of  the  Bellary  District 
there  are  about  sixty  fainilies  of  them  living  in  three  septirate 
Villages.  They  form  practically  a  sp])arate  caste  or  section 
of  thu  Pariahs.  They  eat  food  giv^n  them  by  the  Madigas, 
and  take  their  girls  in  marriage.  The  Asadi  girls,  however, 
never  marry,  but  are  made  "  Basavis,"  i.e,,  consecrated  to  the 
goddess,  aud  then  become  prostitutes.  Certainly  the  degra- 
dation of  religion  in  India  is  seen  only  too  flainly  in  the 
degradation  of  the  priesthood. 

OPFEKINGS,  SaCHIFICES,  AND  MODES  OF 
PEOPITIATION. 

I  have  dignified  the  periodical  sacrifices  to  the  vil'age 
goddesses  by  the  name  of  ■''estivals.  But  the  term  is  a 
misnom<^r.  There  is  really  nothing  of  a  festal  character 
about  thf  m.  They  are  only  gloomy  and  weird  rites  for  the 
propitiation  of  angry  deities  or  the  driving  away  of  evil 
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spirits,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  any  traces  of  a  spirit 
of  thankfulness  or  praise.  Even  the  term  worship  is  hardly 
correct.  The  object  of  all  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies 
is  not  to  worship  the  deity  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
but  simply  to  propitiate  it  and  avert  its  wrath.  A  brief 
description  of  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  themselves  will 
make  this  clear.  But  I  must  premise  that,  as  with  the  names 
and  imag-es  and  shrines,  so  with  the  offering's  and  sacrifices, 
there  is  no  law  of  uniformity,  but  the  variations  of  local 
custom  and  use  are  innumerable.  Still  the  accounts  here 
given  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  type  of  rites  aud 
ceremonies  prevalent  throughout  South  India,  in  the  pro- 
pitiition  of  villi ge  deities. 

TELUGU. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  attack  of  cholera  or  smnll- 
pox  has  broken  out  in  a  village  of  South  India.  We 
will  takp  a  village  in  the  TELUtTij  nountry,  in  one  of  the 
more  biokwar<l  districts,  where  life  is  lived  under  more 
primitive  conditions  than  in  places  uhore  bir^^e  towns  and 
railways,  and  the  influence  of  the  Bsahmans  have  tmded 
to  change  old  tatshioned  ideas  ana  customs.  The  village 
dei^y,  in  this  particular  village,  is  called  Peddam\j\,  the 
great  mother  The  epidemic  is  a  sign  that  she  is  anory  and 
requires  1o  be  propitiated.  So,  a  collection  is  mdde  for  the 
expenses  of  a  festival,  or  a  rich  man  offers  to  pay  all  expenses, 
and  a  propitious  day  is  selected,  which  in  this  village  may 
bp  any  day  except  Sunday  or  Thursday.  Then  the  potter 
of  the  village  is  instructed  to  make  a  clay  image  of  the  great 
mother,  and  the  carpenter  to  make  a  small  wooden  cart,  and 
a  he-buffalo  is  chosen  as  the  chief  victim  for  the  sacrifice. 
When  the  appointed  day  arrives,  the  buffalo  is  sprinkled  all 
over  with  yellow  turmeric,  while  garlands  of  margosa  leaves 
are  hung  round  its  neck  and  tied  to  its  horns.  At  about  2 
P.M.  it  is  conducted  round  the  village  in  procession  to  the 
sound  of  music  and  the  beating  ot  tom-toms.  The  two 
sections  of  the  Pariahs  or  outcastes,  the  Malas  and 
MadigaS,  take  the  leading  part  m  this  sacrifice,  and  conduct 
the  buffalo  from  house  to  house.  One  Madiga  goes  on 
ahead,  with  a  tom-tom,  to  announce  that  'Hhe  he-buffalo 
devoted  to  the  goddess  is  coming."  The  people  then  come 
out  from  their  houses,  bow  down  to  worship  the  buffalo, 
and  pour  water  over  his  feet,  and  also  give  some  food  to 
the   Malas  and  Madigas,  who  form  the  procession.     By 
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about  8  P.M.  this  ceremony  is  finished,  and  the  buffalo  is 
brought  to  an  open  spot  in  the  village,  and  tied  up  near  a 
small  canopy  of  cloths  supported  on  bamboo  poles,  which 
has  been  set  up  for  the  reception  of  the  goddess.  All  the 
villagers  then  assemble  at  the  same  place,  and  at  about  10 
P.M.  they  go  in  procession,  with  music  and  tom-toms  and 
torches,  to  the  house  of  the  potter,  where  the  clay  image 
is  ready  prepared.  On  arriving  at  his  house,  they  pour 
about  two  and-a-half  measures  of  rice  on  the  ground  and  put 
the  image  on  the  top  of  it,  adorned  with  a  new  cloth  and 
jewels.  All  who  are  present  then  worship  the  image,  and  a 
ram  is  killed,  by  cutting  off  its  head  with  a  large  chopper, 
and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  image,  as  a  kind 
of  consecration.  The  potter  then  takes  up  the  idol  and 
carries  it  out  of  the  house  for  a  little  distance,  and  gives  it 
to  a  washerman,  who  carries  it  to  the  place  where  the  canopy 
has  been  set  up  to  receive  it.  During  the  procession  the 
people  flourish  sticks  and  swords  and  spears  to  keep  off  the 
evil  spirits,  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  cut  limes  in  half  and 
throw  them  up  in  the  air.  The  idea  is  that  the  greedy 
demons  will  clutch  at  the  golden  limes  and  carry  them  oS. 
and  so  be  diverted  from  any  attack  on  the  man  who  carries 
the  image.  When  the  idol  has  been  duly  deposited  under 
the  canopy,  another  procession  is  made  to  the  house  of  the 
toddy-drawer.  He  is  the  man  who  climbs  the  palm  trees, 
and  draws  off  the  juice  which  is  made  into  toddy.  At  his 
house  some  rice  is  cooked,  and  a  pot  of  toddy  and  bottle  of 
arrack  are  produced  and  duly  smeared  with  yellow  turmeric 
and  a  red  paste,  constantly  used  in  religious  worship  among 
the  Hindus  and  called  kunkuma.  The  cooked  rice  is  put  in 
front  of  the  pot  of  toddy  and  bottle  of  arrack,  a  ram  is  killed 
in  sacrifice,  and  then  the  toddy-drawer  worships  the  pot  and 
the  bottle.  The  village  officials  pay  him  his  fee,  -f  of  a 
measure  of  rice,  f  of  a  measui^e  of  cholam,  and  four  annas, 
and  then  he  carries  the  pot  and  bottle  in  procession,  and  places 
them  under  the  canopy  near  the  image  of  Peddamma.  Then 
comes  yet  another  procession  The  people  go  off  to  the 
house  of  the  chief  official,  the  Heddi,  and  bring  from  it  some 
cooked  rice  in  a  large  earthenware  pot,  some  sweet  cakes,  and 
a  lamb.  A  large  quantity  of  margosa  leaves  are  spread 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  image,  the  rice  from  the 
Eeddi's  house  is  placed  upon  them  in  a  heap,  and  a  large 
heap  of  rice,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  measures, 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions,  is  poured  in  a 
heap  a  little  further  away.     All  these  elaborate  proceedings 
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form  only  the  preparations  for  the  great  sacrifice,  which  is 
now  about  to  begin.  The  lamb  is  first  worshipped,  and  then 
sacrificed  by  having  its  throat  cut  and  its  head  cut  off.  A 
ram  is  next  brought  and  stood  over  the  first  large  heap  of 
rice,  and  is  there  cut  in  two,  through  the  back,  with  a  heavy 
chopper,  by  one  of  the  village  washermen.  The  blood  pours 
oat  over  the  rice  and  soaks  it  through.  One  half  of  the  ram 
is  then  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  spot  a  few  yards  off,  wheie 
a  body  of  Asadis  are  standing  ready  to  begin  their  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  The  other  half  of  the  ram  is  left  lying  on 
the  rice.  The  Asluis  then  begin  to  sing  a  long  chant  in 
honour  of  the  deity.  Meanwhile,  the  chief  sacrifice  is  made. 
The  he-buffalo  is  brought  forward,  and  the  Madigas  kill 
it  by  cutting  its  throat  (in  some  villages  its  head  is  cut  off). 
Some  water  is  first  poured  over  the  blood,  and  then  the  pool 
of  blood  and  water  is  covered  up  carefully  with  earth,  lest 
any  outsider  from  another  village  should  come  and  steal  it. 
The  idea  is  that  if  any  man  from  another  village  should  take 
away  and  carry  home  oven  a  small  part  of  the  blood,  that 
village  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice.  The  head  of 
the  buffalo  is  then  out  off  and  placed  before  the  image,  with 
a  layer  of  fat  from  its  entrails  smeared  over  the  forehead  and 
face,  so  as  to  cover  enfcirelj^  the  eyes  and  nose.  The  right 
foreleg  is  cut  off  and  placed  crosswise  in  the  mouth,  some 
boiled  rice  is  placed  upon  the  fat  on  the  forehead,  and  on  it 
an  earthenware  lamp,  which  is  kept  alight  during  the  whole 
of  the  festival.  Why  the  right  foreleg  should  be  cut  off  and 
placed  in  the  mouth,  and  what  the  meaning  of  it  is,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover,  nor  can  I  conjecture.  When  I 
have  asked  the  villagers,  they  only  reply  "  it  is  the  custom." 
But,  1  have  found  the  custom  prevailing  in  all  parts  of  South 
India,  among  Tamils,  Telugus  and  Canarese  alike,  and 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  part  of  the  ritual  of  sacrifice 
prevailing  in  South  India. 

This  completes  the  presentation  of  the  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess,  who  is  supposed  to  delight  in  the  food  offered 
and,  especially,  in  the  blood.  A  great  deal  of  the  food 
offered  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  taken  away  by  the  people  and 
eaten  in  their  homes,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  goddess  takes  the 
essence,  and  leaves  the  worshippers  the  material  substance. 
This  takes  till  about  3  a.m.  next  morning,  and  then 
begins  another  important  part  of  the  ceremonies.  Some  of 
the  rice  from  the  heap,  over  which  the  ram  was  sacrificed  and 
its  blood  poured  out,  is  taken  and  put  in  a  flat  basket,  and 
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some  of  the    entrails  oi  the  buffalo  are  mixed  with  it.     The 
intestines  of  the  lamb,  which  was  first  killed,  are  put  over  the 
neck  of  a  Mala,   and  its  liver  is  placed   in  his  mouth,  while 
another  Mala  takes  the  basket  of  rice  soaked  in  blood  and 
mixed  with  the  entrails  of  the  buffalo.     A  procession  is  then 
formed  with  these  two  weird  figures  in  the  middle.     The  man 
with   the   liver  in  his   mouth  is   worked    up  into    a  state  of 
frantic  excitement,  and  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  by  the  god- 
dess.    He   has  to  be  held  by  men  on  either   side  of  him,  or 
kept  fast   with  ropea,  to  prevent  his  rushing  away  ;    and  all 
round  him  are  the  ryots  and  Malas,  flourishing    clubs  and 
swords,  and  throwing  limes  into  the  air,  to  drive  away  the 
evil  spirits.     As  the  procession  moves  through  the  village,  the 
people  shout  out  '•  Bali,  Bali  !  ",  and  the  man  who  carries 
the  basket  sprinkles  the  rice  soaked  in  blood  over  the  houses  to 
protect  thorn  from  evil  spirits      As  he  walks  along  he  shouts 
out,  at  intervals,  that  he  sees  the  evil  spirits,  and  falls  down 
in  a  faint.     Then  lambs  have  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  spot  and 
limes  tlirown  into  the  air  and  oocoanuts  broken,  to  drive  away 
the  demons   and  bring  the   man  to  his  senses.     And  so  the 
procession  moves   through  the   village,  amid    frantic  excite- 
ment, till,  as  the  day  dawns,  they  return  to  the  canopy,  where 
the    great  mother  is  peacefully  reposing.     At  about  10  a.m. 
a  fresh  round  «.^f  ceremonies  begins.     Some  meat  is  cut  from 
the  carcase  of   the  buffalo   and   cooked  with   some  cholam, 
and  then  given  to  five   little  Mala  boys,  ''  Siddhalu  "  or 
''  the  innocents  ",  as  they  are  called.     They  are  all  covered 
over  with  a  large  cloth,  and  eat  the  food  entirely  concealed 
from  view,  probably  to  prevent  the  evil  spirits    from  seeing 
them,   or  the    evil    eye    from    striking    them.     And  then 
Bome  more  food  io  served  to  the  Aslnis,  who  have   been, 
for  many  hours,  during  the  ceremonies  of  the  night,  chant- 
ing the  praises  of  the  goddess.     After  this  the  villagers  bring 
their  offerings.      The  Brahmans,  who  may  not  kill  animals, 
bring  rice  and  cocoanuts,    and   other    castes    bring  Iambs, 
goats,  sheep,  fowls  and  buffaloes,  which  are  all  killed  by  the 
washermen,  by  cutting  their  throats,  except  the  buffaloes, 
which  are  always  killed  by  the  Madigas,  the  lowest  class 
of  the   Pariahs.     The  heads  are  all  cut  off  and  presented  to 
the  goddess.      This  lasts  till  about  3  p.m.  when  the  people 
go  off  to  the  house  of  the  village  carpenter,  who  has  got 
ready  a  small  wooden  cart.     On  their  arrival  some  cooked 
rice  is  offered  to  the  cart,  and  a  lamb  sacrificed  before  it,  and 
a  new  cloth  and   eight  annas  are  given  to  the  carpenter 
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as  his  fee.  The  cart  ia  then  dragged  bv  fche  washermen,  to 
the  sound  of  hoins  and  tom-toms,  to  the  place  of  sacrifice. 
The  hetids  and  earoaHes  of  the  animals  ah'eady  sacrificed  are 
first  removed  by  theMlLAS  and.  Madigas,  except  the  head  of 
the  buffalo  first  offered,  which  remains  in  its  place  till  all  the 
ceremonies  are  finished..  The  shrine  is  then  removed,  and  at 
about  7  P.M.  another  series  of  ceremonies  begin.  First  a 
lamb  is  sacrificed  before  the  goddess,  and  its  blood  mixed 
with  same  cooked  rice,  and  at  the  same  time  a  pig  is  buried 
up  to  the  neck  in  a  pit  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  with  its 
head  projecting  above  the  earth.  The  villagers  go  in  proces- 
sion to  the  spot,  while  one  of  the  Madigas  carries  the  rice, 
soaked  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  in  a  basket.  All  the  cattle 
of  the  village  are  then  brought  to  the  place  and  driven  over 
the  head  of  the  unhappy  pig,  who  is,  of  course,  trampled  to 
death;  and,  as  they  pass  over  the  pig,  the  blood  and  rice  are 
sprinkled  upon  them  to  preserve  them  from  disease.  Then, 
after  this  follows  the  final  ceremony. 

The  image  of  the  goddess  is  taken  from  the  canopy  by 
the  washerman,  and  a  Madiga  takes  the  head  of  the  buffalo 
with  its  foreleg  in  the  mouth,  the  forehead  and  nostrils  all 
smeared  over  with  fat,  and  the  earthen  lamp  still  lighted  on 
the  top  ;  then  they  all  go  in  procession  to  the  boundary  of 
the  village,  first  the  man  carrying  the  buffalo's  head^  next 
the  w^asherman  with  the  image,  and  last  the  small  wooden 
cart.  When  the  procession  arrives  at  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  village  lands,  they  go  on,  for  about  a  furlong,  into  the 
lands  of  the  neighbouring  village  :  there  the  Asadis  first 
chant  the  praises  of  the  goddess,  then  some  turmeric  is 
distributed  to  all  the  people,  and  finally  the  image  is  divested 
of  all  its  ornaments,  and  solemnly  placed  upon  the  ground 
and  left  there.  The  light  on  the  head  of  the  buffalo  is 
extinguished,  and  the  head  itself  carried  oft'  by  the  Madiga, 
who  takes  it  for  a  feast  to  his  own  house.  The  object  of 
transporting  the  goddess  to  the  lands  of  the  next  viJlage  is  to 
transfer  to  that  village  the  wrath  of  the  deity,  a  precaution 
which  does  not  show  much  faith  in  the  temper  of  the  goddess 
or  much  charity  towards  their  neighbours  ! 

A  somewhat  different  form  of  ceremonial  prevails  in  some 
of  the  villages  of  the  Telugu  country  nearer  the  coast.  The 
village  of  Gudivada,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  important 
tbwn  of  Masdlipatam,  may  be  taken  as  a  good  specimen 
of  a  well-to-do    village  in   a   prosperous   district,   and  the 
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ceremonies  prevailing  there  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  cult  of 
the  village  deities  in  these  parts. 

The  name  of  the  village  deity  at  Gudivada  is  Palla- 
LAMM  A.  Her  image  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  four  arms 
and  a  leopard's  head  under  her  right  foot,  carved  in  has  relief 
on  a  flat  stone  about  three  feet  high,  standing  in  an  open 
compound  siirrounded  by  a  low  stone  wall.  The  Pujari, 
who  is  a  SuDEA;  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies. Weekly  offerings  are  made  every  Sunday,  when  the 
Pujari  washes  the  image  with  water  and  soap-nut  seeds  early 
in  the  morning,  and  smears  it  with  turmeric  and  kunkuma 
(a  red  paste  made  of  turmeric  mixed  with  lime),  offers  incense, 
breaks  a  cocoanut,  cooks  and  presents  to  the  image  about  a 
seer  of  rice,  which  he  afterwards  eats  himself.  The  rice  is 
provided  daily  by  the  villagers.  Occasionally  fowls  and  sheep 
are  offered  on  the  Sunday  by  villagers,  who  have  made  vows 
in  time  of  sickness  or  other  misfortunes.  When  a  sheep  is 
sacrificed,  it  is  first  purified  by  washing.  The  animal  is 
simply  killed  in  front  of  the  image  by  a  Madiga,  who  cuts 
ofF  its  head  with  a  large  chopper.  The  blood  is  allowed  to 
flow  on  the  ground,  and  nothing  special  is  done  with  it.  The 
head  becomes  the  perquisite  of  the  Pujaei,  and  the  offerer 
takes  away  the  carcase  for  a  feast  in  his  house.  In  many 
villages,  both  in  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  Districts,  water  is 
poured  over  the  sheep's  back  to  see  whether  it  shivers.  If  it 
shivers,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  goddess  has  accepted  it.  Where 
the  people  are  economical,  they  keep  on  pouring  on  water 
till  it  does  shiver,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  providing  a  second 
victim,  but,  where  they  are  more  scrupulous,  if  it  does  not 
shiver,  it  is  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  goddess  will  not  accept 
it  and  it  is  taken  away. 

A  public  festival  is  held  whenever  an  epidemic  breaks 
out.  The  headman  of  the  village  then  gets  a  new  earthen- 
ware pot,  besmears  it  with  turmeric  and  kunkuma,  aud  puts 
inside  some  clay  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  earrings,  three 
pieces  of  charcoal,  three  pieces  of  turmeric,  three  pieces  of 
incense,  a  piece  of  dried  cocoanut,  a  woman's  cloth,  and  two 
anna's  worth  of  coppers — a  strange  collection  of  miscellaneous 
charms  and  offerings.  The  pot  is  then  hung  up  in  a  tree 
near  the  image,  as  a  pledge  that,  if  the  epidemic  disappears, 
the  people  will  celebrate  a  festival.  When  it  does  disappear, 
a  thatched  shed  of  palmyra  leaves  is  built  near  the  image, 
and  a  special  image  of  clay,  adorned  with  turmeric  and 
kunkuma,  is  put  inside  with  an  earthen  pot  beneath  it,  filled 
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with  buttermilk  and  boiled  rice.     This  pot  ie  also  smeared 
with  turmeric  and  kuidiuma,  adorned  with  margosa  leaves, 
covered  with  an  earthenwi^re  saucer,  and  carried  in  procession 
through  the  village  during  the  day,  to  the  exhilarating  yound 
of  pipes,  horns,  and  tom-fcoms,  by  the  village  pottei-,  who 
takes  the  rice  and  buttermilk  for  his  perquisite,  and  renews 
it  every  morning  of  the  festival  at  the  public  expense.     The 
duration    of   the   festival   depends   on    the   amount    of   the 
subscriptions,  but  it  always  lasts  for  an  odd  number  of  days, 
excluding  all  numbers  with  a  seven  in  them,  e.g.,  7,  17,  27j 
etc.     During  the  night  the  barbers  of  the  village  chant  the 
praises  of  the  goddess,  and  the  Madigas  beat  tom-toms  near 
the  image.     On  the  liight  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
offering  of  animal  sacrifices  by  the  villagers,  a  he-buffalo, 
called  Devara  Potu   {i.e.,  he  who  is  devoted  to  the  deity), 
is  sacrificed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  village.     First,  the  buffalo 
is  washed  with  water,  smeared  with  yellow  turmeric  and  red 
kunkuma,  and  then  garlanded  with  flowers  and  the  leaves 
of  the  sacred  margosa  tree.     It  is  brought  before  the  image 
and  a  Madiga  cuts  off  its  head,  if  possible  at  one  blow,  over 
a  heap  of  boiled  rice,  which  becomes  soaked  with  the  blood. 
The  right  foreleg  is  then  cut  off  and  placed  crosswise  in  its 
mouth,  according  to  the  widespread  custom  prevailing  in 
South  India,  the  fat  of  the  entrails  is  smeared  over  the  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  the  head  is  placed  in  front  of  the  image. 
A   lighted   lamp   is   placed,   not  as  in    the  other    villages 
on  the  head  itself,  but  on  the  heap  of  rice  soaked  with  blood. 
This  rice  is  then  put  into  a  basket  and  carried  by  a  Madiga, 
the  village  Vetti  or  sweeper,  round  the  site  of  the  village, 
sprinkling  it  on  the  ground  as  he  goes.     The  whole  village 
goes  with  him,  but  there  is  no  music  nor  tom-toms.     The 
people  shout  out  as  they  go  ''  Bali,  Bali !  "  i.e.,  •'  Offering  ! 
Offering !  "  and  clap  their  hands  and  wave  their  sticks  above 
their  heads  to  keep  off  the  evil  spirits.     The  rice  offered  to 
the  goddess,  but  not  soaked  with  blood,   is  then  distributed 
to  the  people.     What  spirits  the  rice  soaked  in  blood  is 
supposed  to  feed  is  not  clear,  but  the  object  of  sprinkling  the 
blood  is  evidently  to  ward  off  evil  spirits  and  prevent  them 
from  coming  near  the  village,  and  apparently  the  present 
idea  is  that  i\iQj  will  be  satiated  with  rice  and  blood,  and  not 
want  to  do  any  mischief.     The  original  idea  was  possibly 
quite  different;  but  this  seems  to  be  the   intention  of  the 
ceremony  in  modem  times. 

On  the  next  day,  early  in  the  mornirg,  the  cl&y  image 
and  the  pot  are  washed  and   smeared  afresh  with  turmeric 
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other  days,  and  the  pot  is  taken  in  procession  round  the 
village.  When  this  has  heen  done,  about  mid-day,  each 
householder  brings  his  offering  of  boiled  rice,  cakes,  fruits, 
and  flowers,  and,  in  addition,  the  village  as  a  whole  contri- 
butes about  two  hundred  or  more  seers  of  rice,  which  is 
boiled  near  the  pandal.  All  these  offerings  are  placed  in  a 
heap  before  the  image.  Then  first  a  sheep  or  buffalo  is 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole  village.  Having  been  duly 
washed,  and  smeared  with  turmeric  and  kunkuma,  and 
decorated  with  margosa  leaves,  its  head  is  cut  off  by  a 
Madiga.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the  ground,  and 
some  loose  earth  is  thi'own  upon  it  to  cover  it  up.  The  head 
is  offered  to  the  image  by  the  headman  of  the  village. 
After  this  various  householders  bring  animals  for  sacrifice, 
even  Brahmans  and  Bunniahs.  All  are  killed  by  a  Madiga, 
and  then  the  heads  are  all  presented  and  placed  in  a  heap 
before  the  goddess.  Sometimes  an  extraordinary  number  of 
animals  is  sacrificed  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  as  many  as 
ten  thousand  sheep  on  a  single  day.  In  a  village  like 
GrUDiVADA  the  number  of  victims  is,  of  course,  far  less.  The 
question  of  precedence  in  the  offering  of  victims  constantly 
gives  rise  to  quarrels  amojig  the  leading  villagers.  When 
I  was  last  at  Gudivada,  there  was  a  case  pending  before 
the  Tahsildar,  between  a  zamindar  (landowner)  and  a  village 
Munsiff  about  this  knotty  point.  The  heads  are  taken 
away  by  the  Pujaris,  potters,  washermen,  barbers,  Malas 
and  Madigas  and  others,  who  take  any  official  part  in  the 
sacrifice.  The  carcases  of  the  private  sacrifices  are  taken 
away  by  the  offerers,  and  that  of  the  public  victim  belongs  to 
the  headman  of  the  village.  The  rice,  fruit,  etc.,  are  distri- 
buted among  the  various  officials.  This  function  lasts  from 
about  10  A.M.  to  5  T.M.  In  the  evening  a  cart  is  brought 
to  the  image  with  eight  pointed  stakes  standing  upright  at  the 
four  corners  and  one  in  the  centre  :  on  each  stake  is  impaled 
alive  a  young  pig,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  fowl.  A  Mala,  called  a 
Pambala,  then  sits  in  the  cart  dressed  in  female  attire, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  clay  image  of  the  goddess  which  was 
made  for  the  festival.  The  cart  is  dragged  with  ropes  to  the 
extreme  boundary  of  the  village  lands,  and  both  cart  and 
ropes  are  left  beyond  the  boundary.  The  Pambalas  take 
away  the  animals,  which  all  die  during  the  procession,  as 
their  share  of  the  offerings. 

This -cruel  ceremony  of  impaling  live  animals  is  quite 
common  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Telugu  country,  and  I 
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have  come  across  it  in  many  villages  that  I  have  visited. 
The  Rev.  F.  N.  Alexander,  the  C.M.S.  Missionary  who  has 
lived  jnst  fifty  years  at  Ellore,  told  me  that  he  wit- 
nessed it  in  the  town  of  Ellore  the  first  year  that  he  went 
there,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Madras  Mail  describing  it. 
As  a  result  of  his  letter  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  the 
G-overnment,  so  now  at  Ellore  the  animals  are  tied  on  to 
the  stakes  without  being  impaled  ;  but  in  many  villages  near 
Elloee  the  custom  still  survives  of  impaling  the  unfortunate 
animals  alive.  Sometimes  there  are  only  four  stakes  on  the 
cart,  sometimes  five  and  sometimes  more.  It  is  not  often 
that  there  are  as  many  as  nine. 

Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  cattle  disease,  much  the  same 
ceremonies  are  performed,  only  on  a  smaller  scale,  or  a  pig 
is  buried  up  to  its  neck  at  the  boundary  of  the  village,  a 
heap  01  boiled  rice  is  deposited  near  the  spot,  and  then  all 
nhe  cattle  of  the  village  are  driven  over  the  head  of  the  un- 
happy pig.  It  is  not  the  custom  at  Gudivada  to  sprinkle 
anything  on  the  cattle  as  they  pass  over  the  poor  animal  as 
is  done  elsewhere. 

There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  to  this  form  of  sacrifice 
in  a  description  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Thurston,  in  his  Ethno- 
GEAPHiCAL  Notes  in  Southern  India,  p.  507,  of  an  ancient 
custom  among  the  Lambadis,  a  wandering  tribe  of  South 
India. 

•^  In  former  times,  the  Lambadis,  before  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  used  to  procTU?e  a  little  child,  and  burj^  it  in  the  ground 
up  to  its  shoulders,  and  then  drive  their  loaded  bullocks  over 
the  unfortunate  victim.  In  proportion  to  the  bullocks  thoroughly 
trampling  the  child  to  death,  so  their  belief  in  a  successful 
journey  increased." 

It  is  possible  that  the  custom  of  driving  the  cattle 
over  the  head  of  a  bm^ied  pig  may  be  connected  with  the 
worship  of  an  agricultural  goddess,  since  in  ancient  Qreece 
the  pig  was  sacred  to  agricultural  deities,  e.g.,  Apfeodite, 
Adonis  and  Demeter  ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  survival  of  some 
former  custom  of  infanticide  or  human  sacrifice,  such  as 
prevailed  among  the  Lambadis. 

I  have  been  told  that  among  the  Todas  of  the  Nilgiri 
hills  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  place  female  children, 
whom  it  was  desired  to  rear,  on  the  ground  at  the  entrance 
of  the  mand,  and  drive  bu:ffialoes  over  them.  If  they 
survived  this  ordeal,  they  were  allowed  to  live. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  Todaa  themselves  deny 
that  this  custom  ever  existed.     To  quote  Mr.  Thurston  ag'aiu 

{op,  cit.  p.  507)  : — 

'•  The  practice  of  infanticide,  as  it  prevailed  among  the 
Todas  of  the  Nilgiris,  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words  of  an 
aged  Toda,  during  an  interview  with  Colonel  Marshall  (A 
Phrenologist  amongst  the  Todas,  1873).  '  I  was  a  little  boy  when 
Mr.  Sullivan  (the  first  English  pioneer  of  the  Nilgiris)  visited 
these  mountains.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  to  kill  children, 
but  the  practice  has  long  died  out,  and  now  one  never  hears  of  it. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  was  wrong  or  not  to  kill  them,  but  we 
were  very  poor,  and  could  not  support  our  children.  Now  every 
one  has  a  mantle  (putkiili),  but  formerly  there  was  only  one  for 
the  whole  family.  We  did  not  kill  them  to  please  any  god,  but 
because  it  was  our  custom.  The  mother  never  nursed  the  child, 
and  the  parents  did  not  kill  it.  Do  you  think  we  could  kill  it 
ourselves  ?  Those  tell  lies  who  say  we  laid  it  before  the  open 
buifalo-pen,  so  that  it  might  be  run  over  and  killed  by  the 
animals.  AVe  never  did  such  things,  and  it  is  all  nonsense  that 
we  drowned  it  in  buffalo's  milk.  Boys  were  never  killed — only 
girls ;  not  those  who  were  sickly  and  deformed — that  would 
be  a  sin  ;  but,  when  we  had  one  girl,  or  in  some  families  two  girls, 
those  that  followed  were  killed.  An  old  woman  (kelachi)  used 
to  take  the  child  immediately  it  was  born,  and  close  its  nostrils, 
ears  and  mouth  with  a  cloth  thus  (here  pantomimic  action). 
It  would  shortly  droop  its  head,  and  go  to  sleep.  We  then 
buried  it  in  the  ground.  The  kelachi  got  a  present  of  four  annas 
(4^.)  for  the  deed.'  The  old  man's  remark  about  the  cattle  pen 
refers  to  the  Malagasy  custom  of  placing  a  new-born  child  at  the 
entrance  of  a  cattle  pen,  and  then  driving  the  cattle  over  it,  to 
see  whether  they  would  trample  on  it  or  not." 

At  Masulifatam,  where  very  similar  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed as  at  GrUDivADA  during  an  epidemic,  a  washerman 
carries  the  earthenware  pot,  half  full  of  buttermilk  and 
adorned  with  margosa  leaves,  round  the  village  to  the  sound 
of  tom-toms.  As  it  goes  round,  the  washerman  stops  at 
each  house,  and  the  wife  comes  out  and  pours  water  beside 
the  pot  on  the  ground  and  does  reverence  to  the  pot,  implor- 
ing the  goddess  not  to  left  any  evil  spirit  come  to  the  house ; 
and  then  she  puts  more  rice  and  buttermilk  into  it.  When 
it  is  full,  it  is  taken  back  to  the  shrine,  and  another  brought 
in  its  place.  As  this  procession  continues  for  fifteen  days,  the 
accumulation  of  rice  and  buttermilk  must  be  considerable. 
It  is  ultimately  consumed  by  the  washermen,  potters,  Malas 
and  Madigas,  who  take  part  in  the  festival.  The  real  sacri- 
fice begins  on  the  sixteenth  day  and  lasts  for  a  month. 
Ootton-thread  and  all  the  rice  and  buttermilk  collected  from 
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the  villagers  are  offered  to  the  image.  The  images  them- 
selves are  smeared  with  turmeric,  and  dots  of  kunkuma  are 
put  on  them,  and  finally  on  the  last  day  a  male  buffalo,  called 
Devara-Potu  (he  who  is  devoted  to  the  goddess),  is  brought 
before  the  image,  and  its  head  cut  off  by  the  head  Madiga 
of  the  town.  The  blood  is  caught  in  a  vessel  and  sprinkled 
over  some  boiled  rice,  and  then  the  head,  with  the  right 
foreleg  in  the  mouth,  is  placed  before  the  shrine  on  a  flat 
wicker  basket,  with  the  rice  and  blood  on  another  basket 
just  below  it.  A  lighted  lamp  is  placed  on  the  head,  and 
then  another  Madiga  carries  it  on  his  own  head  round  the 
village,  with  a  new  cloth  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victim 
tied  round  his  neck.  This  is  regarded  here  and  elsewhere 
as  a  very  inauspicious  and  dangerous  office,  and  the  headman 
of  the  village  has  to  offer  considerable  inducements  to 
persuade  a  Madiga  to  undertake  it.  Ropes  are  tied  round 
his  body  and  arms  and  held  fast  by  men  walking  behind 
him,  as  he  goes  round,  to  prevent  his  being  carried  off  by 
evil  spirits,  and  limes  are  cut  in  half  and  thrown  into  the 
air,  so  that  the  demons  may  catch  at  them  instead  of  at  the 
man.  It  is  believed  that  gigantic  demons  sit  on  the  tops  of 
tall  trees  ready  to  swoop  down  and  carry  him  away,  in  order 
to  get  the  rice  and  the  buffalo's  head.  The  idea  of  carry- 
ing the  head  and  rice  round  a  village,  so  the  people  said,  is 
to  draw  a  kind  of  cordon  on  every  side  of  it,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  evil  spirits.  Should  any  one  in  the  town 
refuse  to  subscribe  for  the  festival,  his  house  is  omitted  from 
the  procession,  and  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  devils. 
This  procession  is  called  Bali-Haranam,  and  in  this  district 
inams  (lands  rent  free)  are  held  from  Government  by  certain 
families  of  Mad f gas  for  performing  it.  Besides  the  buffalo, 
large  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats  and  fowls  are  sacrificed, 
each  householder  giving  at  least  one  animal,  The  head 
Madiga  who  kills  the  animals,  takes  the  carcase  and  distri- 
butes the  flesh  among  the  members  of  his  family.  Often 
cases  come  into  the  Courts  to  decide  who  has  the  right  to 
kill  them.  As  the  sacrifice  cannot  wait  for  the  tedious  pro- 
cesses of  the  law,  the  elders  of  the  village  settle  the  question 
at  once,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Courts.  But  in  the  town 
of  Masulipatam,  a  Madiga  is  specially  licensed  by  the 
Municipality  for  the  purpose  and  all  disputes  are  avoided. 

At  Ccoanada  there  is  only  one  Geama-Devata, 
Nukalamma  (from  Nuku,  a  Telugu  word,  meaning  "  broken 
rice,") ;  but  she  is  very  ill-tempered,  they  told  me,  and 
gives  much  trouble.     Curiously  enough  the  present  Pujabi 
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is  a  woman  of  the  fisherman  caste.  The  office  was  hereditary 
in  ht^r  family,  and  she  is  the  only  surviving  member  of  it. 
A  male  relative  acts  as  Deputy  Pujaki-  Ofiferings  are  made 
to  NuKALAMMA  every  day,  doubtless  on  account  of  her 
temper.  One  custom  I  found  observed  here,  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  these  parts.  When  the  victim's  head  has  been 
cut  off,  it  is  put  before  the  shrine  and  water  poured  on  it. 
The  offerer  then  waits  to  see  whether  the  mouth  opens.  If 
it  does,  it  is  a  si^j^n  that  the  sacrifice  is  accepted.  Another 
ceremony  observed  here  is  significant  and,  doubtless,  a  relic 
of  the  primitive  idea  of  sacrifice.  As  soon  as  the  victim  is 
killed,  the  offerer  dips  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  puts  it  on 
his  own  forehead. 

The  annual  festival  of  this  goddess  lasts  for  a  whole 
month,  ending  on  the  New- Years-Day  of  the  Telugu 
calendar.  During  this  festival  the  procession  of  pots  is 
observed  with  special  ceremony.  Six  brass  pots,  each  about 
two  feet  high,  with  the  figure  of  a  cobra  springing  from 
below  the  neck  and  rising  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  are 
draped  with  women^s  cloths  and  carried  round  the  town  on 
men's  heads.  Nothing  is  put  inside  them,  but,  as  they  go 
round,  the  women  of  each  house  come  out,  pour  water  on  the 
feet  of  the  bearers,  and  make  offerings  of  rice  and  fruit. 
These  are  solemnly  presented  to  the  pots  by  the  bearers, 
and  some  powder  is  applied  to  the  two  small  feet  that 
project  at  the  base  of  each  pot,  and  form  a  sort  of  frame 
fitting  on  the  bearer's  head.  The  bearer  then  takes  a  little 
of  the  turmeric  powder,  that  is  already  on  the  foot  of  the  pot, 
and  puts  it  into  the  dish  in  which  the  offering  was  brought, 
with  a  few  margosa  leaves  from  a  bundle  that  he  carries  with 
him.  The  dish  is  returned  to  the  woman  who  offered  the 
gifts,  which  become  the  property  of  the  Pujaei.  The  women 
and  children  of  the  family  mark  their  foreheads  with  the 
turmeric,  and  put  the  margosa  leaves  in  their  hair.  This 
is  called  Ammavaei-Prasauam.  As  they  go  round,  the 
PujAias  dance  to  the  sound  of  tom-toms.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  festival,  when  the  buffalo  is  sacrificed,  a  curious 
ceremony  takes  place  which  is  said  to  be  very  common  in  the 
villages  of  this  district.  After  the  head  is  cut  off  by  the 
Yetti,  who  is  a  Madiga,  the  blood  is  collected  in  a  basin 
and  nine  kinds  of  grain  and  gram  are  put  into  it.  The  basin 
is  then  put  before  the  idol  inside  the  shrine,  and  the  doors 
of  the  shrine  are  kept  shut  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  doors  are  opened,  the  coagulated  mass  of  blood, 
grain  and  gram  is  carefully  washed,  and  the  grain  and  gram 
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are  separated  on  the  ground  behind  the  shrine,  in  order  to 
see  which  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  have  sprouted.  All 
the  ryots  eagerly  assemble  to  watch  the  result,  and  which- 
ever is  found  to  have  sprouted,  is  regarded  as  marked  out  by 
the  goddess  as  the  right  kind  of  grain  to  sow  that  year. 
This  method  of  determining  which  crop  to  sow  is  common  in 
both  the  GoDAVAEi  and  Masulipatam  districts.  In  these 
sacrifices  to  Nukalamma,  too,  the  application  of  the  blood 
is  specially  noticeable.  Immediately  the  victim  is  killed, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  blood  is  smeared  on  the  sides  of 
the  doorposts  of  the  shrine,  and  the  Deputy  Pujari  dips 
his  linofer  in  the  blood  and  applies  it  to  his  forehead,  and 
then  all  the  other  people  present  do  the  same,  and  after- 
wards some  boiled  rice  is  mixed  with  the  blood  and  some 
tumeric  powder,  and  a  liitle  of  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  head  of 
the  Madiga  who  holds  the  basin  to  catch  the  blood. 

When  an  eqidemic  of  cholera  breaks  out,  another  goddess 
called  Maeidi- Amman  is  installed  in  the  place  of  Nukalamma. 
A  log  of  margosa  wood,  about  three  feet  high  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  is  cut  and  roughly  carved  at  the  top  into  the  shape 
of  a  head,  and  then  fixed  in  the  ground  with  a  pandal  of 
leaves  and  cloths  over  it.  Then  the  procession  of  the  earthen 
pot  half  filled  with  buttermilk  and  rice  is  conducted,  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  at  Masulipatam,  every  da}^  till  the 
epidemic  subsides.  After  that  some  ten  or  twelve  small  carts 
are  made,  about  six  feet  square,  with  three  pointed  stakes 
standing  up  on  each  side,  on  which  live  animals  are  impaled, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Telugu  country.  The  carts  are 
partly  filled  with  boiled  rice  and  curry  stuff  prepared  at  the 
shrine,  the  blood  of  the  victims  sacrificed  being  poured  over 
the  rice.  I  was  told  that  live  animals  were  only  impaled 
if  a  cart  would  not  move  properly,  as  they  dragged  it  to  the 
boundary,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sign  that  the  goddess  is 
angry  and  needs  to  be  appeased. 

The  number  of  victims  slaughtered  at  some  of  these 
festivals  is  enormous.  At  Ellore,  which  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable size  and  importance,  I  was  told  that  at  the  annual 
festival  of  Mahalakshmi  about  ten  thousand  animals  are 
killed  in  one  day.  rich  people  sending  as  many  as  twenty  or 
thirty.  The  blood  then  flows  down  into  the  fields  behind  the 
place  of  sacrifice  in  a  regular  flood,  and  carts  full  of  sand  are 
brought  to  cover  up  what  remains  on  the  spot.  The  headn 
are  piled  up  in  a  heap  about  fifteen  feet  high  in  front  of  the 
shrine,  and  a  large  earthen  basin  about  1^  feet  in  diameter  is 
then  filled  with  gingelly  oil  and  put  on  the  top  of  the  heap. 
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a  thick  cotton  wick  being  placed  in  the  basin  and  lighted. 
The  animals  are  all  worshipped  with  the  usual  "  Namas- 
KAEAM  "  (folded  hands  raised  to  the  forehead)  before  they 
are  killed.  This  slaughter  of  victims  goes  on  all  day,  and  at 
midnight  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  buffaloes  are  sacrificed, 
their  heads  being  cut  off  by  a  Madiga  Pujari  and,  together 
with  the  carcases,  thrown  upon  the  large  heaps  of  rice,  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  goddess,  till  the  rice  is  soaked 
with  blood. 

The  sabsequent  ceremonies  illustrate  again  the  varieties 
of  local  custom.     The  rice  is  collected  in  about  ten  or  fifteen 
large  baskets,  and,  instead  of  being  carried  by  a  Madiga,  is 
carried  on  a  large  cart  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  bullocks,  with 
the    Madiga  Pujari   seated  on  it.     Madigas  sprinkle  the 
rice  along  the  streets  and  on  the  walls  of  the  houses,  as  the 
cart     goes     along,    shouting     "  Bali,    Bali !  "     (offering). 
A  large  body  of  men  of    different  castes.  Pariahs,  Siadras 
and  Kommas,  go  with  the  procession  :  but  only  the  Madigas 
and  Malas  (the  two  sections  of  the  l^ariahs)  shout  ^'  Bali !  '\ 
the   rest  following  in  silence.     They  have  only  two  or  three 
torches  to  show  them  the  way,  and  no  tom-toms  nor  music. 
Apparently  the  idea  is  that,  if  they  make  a  noise  or  display 
a  blaze  of  lights,  they  will  attract  the  evil  spirits,  who  will 
swoop  down  on  them  and  do  them  some  injury;  though  in 
other  villages  it  is  supposed  that  a  great  deal  of  noise  and 
flourishing  of  sticks  will  keep  the  evil  spirits  at  bay.     Before 
this  procession  starts  the  heads  of   the  buffaloes  are  put  in 
front  of  the  shrine,  with  the   right  forelegs  in   their  mouths 
and  the  fat  from  the  entrails  smeared  about  half  inch  thick 
over  the  whole  face,  and  a  large  earthen  lamp  on  the  top  of 
each  head.     The  Pambalas  (priestly  families  of  the  Malas) 
play  tom-toma  and  chant  a  long  story   about  Gtangamma 
till  daybreak,  and  about  8  a.m.  they  put  the  buffalo  heads 
into  separate  baskets  with  the  lighted  lamps  upon  them,  and 
these  are  carried  in  procession  through  the  town  to  the  sound 
of  tom-toms.     All  castes  follow  shouting  and  singing.     In 
former  times,  I  was  told,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting 
and  disturbance  during  this   procession,   but  now  the  police 
maintain  order.     When  the  procession  arrives   at  the  Muni- 
cipal limits,  the  heads  are  thrown  over  the  boundary,  and  left 
there.     The  people  then  all  bathe  in  the  canal,  and  return 
home.     On  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  which,  I  may  remark, 
lasts  for  about  three  months,  a  small  cart  is  made  of  margosa 
wood  and  a  stake  fixed  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  a  pig 
and  a  fowl  are  tied  to  each   stake,  while  a  fruit,  called 
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DuBAKAYA,  is  impaled  on  it  instead  of  the  animal.  A  yellow 
cloth,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  buffaloes,  is  tied 
round  the  sides  of  the  cart,  and  some  margosa  leaves  are  tied 
round  the  cloth.  A  Pambala  sits  on  the  cart,  to  which  are 
fastened  two  large  ropes,  each  about  200  yards  long.  Then 
men  of  all  castes,  without  distinction,  lay  hold  of  the  ropes 
and  drag  the  cart  round  the  town  to  the  sound  of  tom-toms 
and  music.  Finally  it  is  brought  outside  the  Municipal 
limits  and  left  there,  the  Pariahs  taking  away  the  animals 
and  fruits. 

Sometimes,  I  was  told,  animals  are  sacrificed  to  Gtangamma 
by  the  people  in  Ellore  in  the  courtyards  of  their  own 
houses.  They  then  clean  the  wall  of  the  house  outside  with 
cow-dung,  and  make  three  horizontal  lines  with  kunkuma 
(a  red  paste  of  turmeric  and  lima),  with  a  dot  above  and 
below,  and  a  semi-circle  on  the  right  side  with  a  dot  in  the 
middle,  thus  :— 


The  symbol  on  the  right  represents  the  sun  and  moon ; 
that  on  the  left  is  the  Saivite  Sectarian  mark.  They  then 
sacrifice  to  this  symbol,  sheep,  goats  or  fowls.  It  is  curious 
that,  in  these  private  sacrifices  at  home,  they  pour  water  on 
the  sheep  and  goats  to  see  whether  they  shiver,  as  a  sign  of 
acceptance,  though  this  is  not  done  in  the  public  sacrifices  at 
Er.LORE.  At  a  village  called  Dhahmaja-Gttidem,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  Ellore,  while  the  main  features  of  the 
festivals  are  the  same  as  those  found  elsewhere,  there  are  two 
or  three  peculiarities,  which  deserve  notice.  The  ordinary 
Grama-DevAtas  of  the  village  areELLAR-AMMA,  Gangamma, 
Mutyalamma,  and  Eavel-Amma,  who  are  represented  by 
four  stone  pillars  about  six  feet  high,  with  the  figures  of 
women  carved  on  them,  standing  in  an  open  field  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village :  but,  when  an  epidemic  breaks  out, 
MuTYALAMMA,  Gangamma,  Ankamma  and  Mahalakshmi- 
amma  are  the  deities  propitiated,  and  special  images  are  made 
of  them.  Those  of  the  first  three  are  made  of  clay,  but  that 
of  Mahalakshmiamma  is  made  of  turmeric  kneaded  into  a 
paste.  Then,  again,  it  is  noticeable  that  a  Brahman  acts  as 
PuJARi  of  Mahalakshmi,  a  washerman  as  Pujari  of  Gan- 
gamma, and  a  potter  as  Pujari  of  Ankamma.     The  Brahman 
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t'ujAEi  presides  over  the  worst ip  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
festival,  which  lasts  for  about  three  months,  and  during  that 
time  the  people  come  almost  every  day  and  offer  flowers,  fruits, 
cocoanuts,  camphor  and  incense,  but  no  animal  sacrifices. 
All  this  time  too,  some  Nautch  girls  come  and  dance  in  a 
booth  erected  in  front  of  the  image  and  work  themselves  up 
into  a  state  of  frenzy,  during  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
inspired  by  the  deities,  and  utter  oracles  to  the  worshippers. 
When  the  epidemic  begins  to  abate,  the  Brahman  Pujari 
closes  his  part  of  the  proceedings  and  departs.  Then,  on 
that  afternoon  and  evening,  animal  sacrifices  are  offered 
under  the  booth.  On  the  first  animal  killed,  which  is 
generally  a  goat,  water  is  poured  from  a  brass  vessel,  to  see 
if  it  shivers.  If  it  does,  it  is  taken  as  a  good  omen  that 
the  goddess  is  propitiated,  and  the  disease  will  disappear. 
Then  other  animals  are  brought  and,  in  accordance  with  a 
very  common  division  of  functions  in  the  Telttgtj  country,  a 
washerman  kills  the  sheep,  goats  and  fowls,  and  a  Madiga 
the  buffaloes.  The  heads  of  the  sheep  and  goats,  as  well  as 
of  the  buffaloes,  have  the  right  forelegs  put  crosswise  in  the 
mouths,  the  face  smeared  with  fat  from  the  entrails,  and  a 
lighted  lamp  placed  above  them.  The  blood  is  caught  in  a 
basket  full  of  boiled  rice,  and  the  rice  and  blood  are  sprinkled 
round  the  village,  while  a  Mabiga  carries  on  his  own  head 
the  head  of  a  buffalo,  exactly  as  is  done  elsewhere.  Here, 
too,  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  person  from  another 
village  taking  away  any  of  the  rice  and  blood,  lest  the  other 
villao^e  should  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice,  and  evils  of 
all  kinds  descend  on  the  unhappy  villagers  w^ho  have  offered 
it.  The  ceremony  of  impaling  live  animals  on  stakes  fixed 
round  a  wooden  car,  and  dragging  them  off  to  the  boundary 
of  the  village,  is  also  practised  here. 

At  another  village  called  Bhimadole,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Elloee,  I  came  across  one  of  the  few  instances  I 
have  met  with  of  any  direct  connection  between  the  harvest 
and  the  worship  of  a  village  goddess.  There  is  an  annual 
festival  held  there  about  harvest  time,  in  November  or 
December,  lasting  one  day ,  which  is  always  Tuesday.  About 
half  a  ton  of  rice  is  boiled  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  taken 
to  the  shrine  and  presented  in  a  heap  before  the  image,  with 
a  lighted  lamp  on  the  top  of  it,  made  of  rice  flour  kneaded 
into  a  paste,  holding  about  one  pint  of  oil.  Some  toddy  is 
poured  on  the  ground  to  the  east  of  the  rice  by  the  washer- 
man, incense  and  camphor  are  burnt,  while  the  people  make 
Namaskaram   (salutation  with  folded  hands  raised   to   the 
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forehead)  to  the  image.  As  many  as  200  sheep  and  goats 
are  then  killed,  and  fowls  are  brought  by  the  poorer  people. 
In  this  festival  the  rice  soaked  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  is 
not  sprinkled  on  the  streets  of  the  village  or  over  the  houses, 
but  each  ryot  gives  a  handful  of  it  to  one  of  Ids  field 
servants  (a  Pariah),  who  takes  and  sprinkles  it  over  his 
master's  fields.  Three  handfuls  of  the  crop  are  out  on  the 
same  ciay  to  inaugurate  the  harvest.  No  buffaloes  are 
sacrificed  during  this  festival  On  the  other  hand,  when  an 
epidemic  breaks  out  there  is  a  special  festival,  when  five  or 
six  buffaloes  are  sacrificed  as  well  as  about  three  hundred 
sheep  and  goats.  The  buffaloes  are  killed  last  of  all.  One 
special  buffalo,  called  Pedda-  Veta  (great  sacrifice),  is  reserved 
to  the  end,  and  killed  about  10  r.M.  Nothing  special  is 
done  with  the  blood  of  the  other  buffaloes  or  with  that  of 
the  sheep  and  goats,  but  the  blood  of  the  Pedda-Veta  is 
allowed  to  flow  on  to  some  of  the  rice,  as  soon  as  the  head 
is  severed,  and  both  head  and  carcase  are  placed  upon  the 
rice  heap.  The  head,  as  usual,  has  the  right  foreleg  put  in 
the  mouth,  with  fat  smeared  over  the  face  and  a  lighted 
lamp  above  it.  At  about  11  p.m.  the  head  is  carried  by 
a  Mala,  not  by  a  Madiga  in  this  village,  on  his  own  head 
three  times  round  the  boundaries  of  the  village  site,  and  the 
rice  soaked  in  blood  is  sprinkled  by  the  Malas  on  the  ground, 
as  they  go,  and  on  any  cattle  they  happen  to  meet,  accom- 
panied by  the  same  weird  and  excited  procession  as 
elsewhere. 

CANAEESE. 

The  Canarese  are,  Mr.  Thurston  tells  me,  closely  allied 
ethnologically  to  the  Telugus,  and  we  should  naturally 
expect,  therefore,  to  find  a  close  connection  between  the 
ceremonies  used  by  the  two  peoples  in  the  worship  of  their 
village  goddesses.  A  brief  account  of  the  ceremonies  used 
in  different  parts  of  the  Canaresk  country  will  show  how 
far  this  is  actually  the  case. 

In  the  Bellaey  District  Durgamma,  Sqkalamma  and 
Ur-Amma  are  very  commonly  worshipped.  Ur-Amma 
means  simply  the  village  goddess,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
general  term  Gtrama-Devata.  Her  festival  is  not  celebrated 
annually,  but  when  there  is  a  specially  good  crop,  or  when 
cholera  or  plague  break  out.  The  following  account  of  it 
was  given  me  by  an  Asadi  of  a  village  near  Bellary,  and 
may  be  taken  as  describing  fairly  the  general  type  of  such 
festivals   and   sacrifices   throughout  the  district.      We  will 
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suppose  that  cholera  has  broken  out  in  a  village.  The 
villagers  then  make  vows  to  offer  the  sacrifice  if  the  epidemic 
ceases.  The  day  appointed  for  the  festival  is  invariably  a 
Tuesday,  and  on  the  previous  Tuesday  an  earthen  lamp  (in 
the  form  of  a  basin),  filled  with  oil  and  furnished  with  a 
stout  cotton  wick,  is  placed  in  the  house  of  the  Eeddi 
(village  magistrate)  and  kept  lighted  till  the  festival  and 
all  the  ceremonies  are  ended.  The  carpenter,  also,  prepares 
beforehand  a  wooden  image  of  the  goddess  and  a  small  cart, 
while  a  pandal  (booth)  of  leaves  and  cloths,  with  a  raised 
platform  inside  and  festoons  of  flowers  hung  in  front,  is 
made  ready  in  an  open  space  in  the  village.  On  the 
appointed  Tuesday  a  sheep  or  goat  is  first  sacrificed  at  the 
carpenter's  house  and  the  carcase  given  to  the  Taliakis 
(village  servants,  generally  Boyas  by  caste).  The  image  is 
then  put  on  the  cart  about  sunset,  and  taken  by  the  villagers 
in  procession  to  the  booth.  In  some  villages  the  washerman 
lays  clean  cloths  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  men  who  carry 
the  image  from  the  cart  to  the  booth  may  not  tread  on  the 
earth.  Theo  the  people  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  flower- 
seller,  who  is  by  caste  a  Gtiea  and  generally  a  Lingayat,  and 
bring  thence  a  kind  of  cradle,  made  of  pith  and  flowers, 
together  with  a  pot  of  toddy,  a  looking-glass,  some  limes  and 
other  articles  used  in  worship.  The  cradle  and  looking-glass 
are  hung  up  in  front  of  the  booth,  and  other  things  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  image.  A  looking-glass,  I  was  told,  is 
considered  very  auspicious,  and  is  used  by  all  castes  in  various 
religious  ceremoniee.  Next  the  lighted  lamp  is  brought  in 
procession  from  the  Reddi's  house  and  placed  before  the 
image  by  some  man  belonging  to  the  Eeddi's  family.  Four 
measures  of  boiled  rice  are  then  poured  in  a  heap  before  the 
image,  while  flowers,  betel  leaves,  nuts,  plantains  and 
cocoanuts  are  offered,  and  camphor  and  incense  burnt. 
When  the  preliminaries  have  been  duly  performed,  the 
buffalo,  which  has  been  reserved  for  sacrifice  and  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  since  the  last  festival,  is  brought  from  the 
Pariah  quarters  to  the  pandal  in  solemn  procession,  the 
AsADis,  some  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  dancing  before  it  and 
singing  songs  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  It  has  been  kept 
the  whole  day  without  food  or  water,  and  is  garlanded  with 
flowers  and  smeared  with  turmeric  and  red  kunkuma.  This 
buffalo  is  called  Gtanda-Kona,  or  husband- buffalo,  and, 
according  to  the  traditional  story,  represents  the  Pariah 
husband  who  pretended  to  be  a  Brahman  and  married  the 
Brahman   girl,   now   worshipped   as   Uk-Amma.      A  fresh 
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buffalo  is  always  dedicated  immediately  after  the  festival, 
lest  the  goddess  should  be  left  a  widow.  When  it  arrives  at 
the  pandal,  it  is  laid  on  its  side  upon  the  ground,  and  its 
head  is  out  off  by  one  of  the  Madigas  with  the  sacrificial 
chopper.  Its  neck  is  placed  over  a  small  pit,  which  has  been 
dug  to  receive  the  blood,  and  the  entrails  are  taken  out  and 
placed  in  the  pit  with  the  blood.  The  right  leg  is  then 
cut  off  below  the  knee  and  put  crosswise  in  the  mouth,  some 
fat  from  the  entrails  is  placed  on  the  forehead,  and  a  small 
earthenware  lamp,  about  as  large  as  a  man's  two  hands,  with 
a  wick  as  thick  as  his  thumb,  is  placed  on  the  fat  and  kept 
there  lighted,  till  the  festival  is  over.  Some  of  the  blood  and 
entrails  are  then  mixed  with  some  boiled  rice  and  placed  in 
a  new  basket,  which  a  Madiga,  stripped  naked,  places  on  his 
head  and  takes  round  the  boundary  of  the  village  fields, 
accompanied  by  a  washerman  carrying"  a  torch,  and  followed 
by  a  few  of  the  villagers.  He  sprinkles  the  rice,  blood,  and 
entrails  all  round  the  boundary.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
to  see  that  none  of  the  blood  from  the  pit  in  front  of  the 
pandal,  where  the  buffalo  was  killed,  is  taken  away  by  any 
one  from  another  village,  as  they  believe  that  in  that  case  all 
the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  would  be  transferred  to  the  other 
village.  In  former  days  men  who  stealthily  took  away  the 
blood  were  chased  and  murdered.  As  this  cannot  be  done 
under  British  rule,  a  strict  patrol  is  kept  all  round  the  place 
where  the  blood  lies,  and  no  one  from  any  other  village 
is  allowed  to  loiter  near  the  spot.  Next  day,  Wednesday, 
about  4  P.M.,  villagers,  who  have  made  vows,  bring  sheep 
for  sacrifice  and  offerings  of  boiled  rice,  fruits,  cocoanuts, 
etc.,  with  incense  and  camphor.  I  was  told  that  fowls  were 
not  offered  to  Ur-Amma.  After  the  sheep  has  been  lulled, 
the  head  is  cut  off  and  water  is  poured  on  the  nose :  if  the 
mouth  opens,  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  omen.  The  carcases 
are  taken  away  by  the  offerers  to  their  own  homes  as  a  feast 
for  the  family.  The  heads  are  all  put  together  and  distri- 
buted to  those  of  the  village  artizans  and  officials  who  are 
meat-eaters. 

On  Thursday  about  4  p.m.  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo, 
which  was  sacrificed  on  Tuesday  evening  and  must  be  by 
this  time  rather  high,  is  cooked  in  front  of  the  pandal,  and 
part  of  it  is  first  offered  to  the  goddess,  with  some  boiled  rice, 
on  five  separate  leaves.  The  Asadis  make  the  offering  with 
songs  and  dances,  the  breaking  of  cocoanuts  and  burning  of 
incense  and  camphor,  and  prostrations  flat  on  the  ground 
(Shashtangam).     For  this  part  of  their  service  they  receive 
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twenty  pies  (about  Ifo?.),  4  pies  for  each  leaf,  not  an  extrav- 
agant sum.  Then  they  take  the  five  leaves  away  and  eat 
the  flesh  and  rice  at  some  distance  from  the  pandal,  where  it 
was  cooked.  These  offerings  to  the  goddess  must  be  eaten  on 
the  spot,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  home.  The  rest  of 
the  flesh  is  given  to  the  Pariahs  and  taliaris,  who  cook  and 
eat  some  of  it  on  the  spot  and  take  away  the  remainder.  After 
sunset  the  goddess  is  put  on  the  wooden  cart  and  dragged  in 
procession  to  the  boundary  of  the  village,  an  Asadi  walking 
in  front  and  carrj  ing  on  his  head  the  head  of  the  buffalo. 
When  they  come  to  the  limit  of  the  village  lands,  they  leave 
the  image  on  their  own  side  of  the  boundary  and  there  it 
stays.     This  ceremony  ends  the  festival. 

Somewhat  similar  festivals  are  held  periodically  to  pro- 
pitiate SfTNKAT.AMMA,  the  goddoss  of  small-pox  and  measles, 
and  Marbmma,  the  goddess  of  cholera.  In  the  town  of 
Bellary  there  is  a  shrine  of  Duegamma,  which  consists  only 
of  an  ant-hill,  with  a  small  stone  shrine  about  thirty  feet 
long,  six  deep,  and  eight  or  ten  high  built  over  it.  The  story 
goes  that  an  old  woman  many  years  ago  was  worshipping 
an  image  of  Durgamma  on  this  spot,  when  the  goddess  ap- 
peared to  her  and  said  that  she  was  Durgamma.  of  Bellary, 
that  she  lived  in  the  ant-hill  and  ought  to  be  worshipped  there. 
The  ant-hill  grew  in  size  in  the  course  of  years,  and  a  shrine 
was  bailt.  The  present  Pujari,  who  is  a  Gtolla  or  milk- 
man by  caste,  says  that  in  the  time  of  his  father,  about  forty 
years  ago,  a  large  snake  lived  in  the  ruined  wall  behind  the 
shrine,  and  used  to  come  out  and  eat  eggs  and  milk  placed  for 
it  before  the  shrine.  Apparently  it  very  rarely  makes  its 
appearance  now.  There  is  an  annual  festival  to  this  goddess 
in  BELLA.RT,  when  he-buffaloes,  sheep^  goats,  and  fowls  are 
offered  in  sacrifice.  When  a  buffalo  is  sacrificed,  the  right 
leg  is,  as  usual,  cut  off  and  placed  in  its  mouth,  and  fat  is 
smeared  over  its  forehead,  with  a  lighted  lamp  on  the  top. 
Then  the  offerer  stands  with  folded  hands  in  front  of  the  god- 
dess asking  for  a  boon  and,  if  at  that  time  the  mouth  of  the 
buffalo  opens,  he  thinks  that  his  prayer  has  been  granted ; 
otherwise  he  goes  away  disappointed.  The  Tahsildar  of 
Bellary  conjectured  that  the  practice  of  putting  the  right 
foreleg  in  the  mouth  was  originally  connected  with  this  last 
ceremony,  its  object  being  to  prevent  rigor  mortis  setting  in 
at  once,  and  to  keep  the  mouth  open  and  the  jaws  twitching, 
so  as  to  deceive  the  superstitious.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  likely  explanation  of  so  widespread  a  custom.  The 
skins  of  the  buffaloes  offered  in  sacrifice  are  used  for  the 
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drums  employed  in  worship,  and  the  carcases  are  given  to 
the  Pariahs  and  taliaris  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shrine.  People 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  slaughter  of  animals  cut  oif  the 
right  ear  of  a  goat  or  sheep  and,  after  carrying  it  round  the 
temple,  offer  it  to  the  pujari.  The  blood  of  animals  offered 
in  sacrifice  in  Bkllary  is  not  sprinkled  round  either  the 
shrine  or  the  town.  People  who  ofPer  animal  sacrifices  also 
offer  boiled  rice  with  them.  The  rice  is  heaped  on  leaves  in 
front  of  the  shrine,  turmeric  and  kunkuma  are  sprinkled 
over  it,  and  then  it  is  distributed  to  the  people  present. 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  are  regarded  as  specially  suitable 
days  for  the  worship  of  this  deity,  and  are  observed  as  days 
of  fasting  by  the  Pujaeis  of  the  shrine.  About  February 
every  year  the  hook  swinging  festival  is  celebrated  in  (connec- 
tion with  the  worship  of  Durgamma;  originally  devotees 
swung  from  the  top  of  a  high  pole  by  hooks  fastened 
through  the  muscles  of  their  backs;  but  in  these  days  only 
an  effigy  is  swung  from  the  pole.  It  is  quite  common^ 
however,  for  devotees  to  come  to  the  shrine  with  silver  pins 
fastened  through  their  cheeks.  These  pins  are  about  six 
inches  long,  and  rectangular  in  shape.  They  are  thrust 
through  both  cheeks,  and  then  fastened,  just  like  a  safety  pin. 
The  devotee  comes  to  the  temple  with  his  cheeks  pierced  in 
this  fashion,  and  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  a  brass  dish  on  his 
head.  On  his  arrival  before  the  shrine,  the  lamp  is  placed 
on  the  groimd,  and  the  pin  removed  and  off'ered  to  the 
goddess.  I  was  told  that  the  object  of  this  ceremony  is  to 
enable  the  devotee  to  come  to  the  shrine  with  a  concentrated 
mind  ! 

It  was  also  formerly  the  custom  for  women  to  come  to  the 
shrine  clad  only  in  twigs  of  the  margosa  tree,  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  goddess,  and  then  resume  their  normal 
clothing.  But  this  is  now  only  done  by  children,  the 
grown-up  women  putting  the  margosa  branches  over  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  their  loins. 

The  ceremonies  performed  in  the  Mysore  State,  further 
south,  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  already  described, 
though  they  seem  in  some  places  to  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  sun-worship. 

In  Bangaloke  there  is  a  shrine  of  Mahesvaramma,  at  a 
village  near  the  Maharajah's  palace,  where  a  Brahman  widow 
is  the  Pujari.  The  popularity  of  the  shrine  seems  to  have 
declined  in  recent  years,  but  daily  offerings  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  camphor  and  incense  are  still  made,  and  on  Tuesdays 
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and  Fridays  people  sometimes  bring  fowls  and  sheep  to  offer 
them  to  the  goddess.  "When  there  has  been  illness  in  a  house, 
or  when,  for  some  other  reason,  special  vows  have  been  made, 
women  often  come  to  the  shrine  with  a  silver  safety  pin 
pierced  through  their  cheeks,  as  is  the  custom  for  men  at 
Bellary.  They  offer  fruit  and  flowers,  prostrate  themselves 
on  the  ground  before  the  image,  then  take  out  the  pin  and 
present  it  to  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the  shrine,  in  an 
open  space  across  the  road,  about  fifteen  yards  off,  stands 
a  block  of  granite  like  a  thick  milestone,  rounded  at  the  top, 
with  a  small  hollow  above  it,  and  a  female  figure  without 
arms,  representing  Doddamma,  the  sister  and  companion  of 
Mahesvaramma,  roughly  carved  on  the  side  fronting  the 
shrine.  The  stone  is  about  two  and-a-half  feet  high  and 
stands  on  a  low  stone  platform.  When  the  people  make 
offerings  to  Mahesvaramma,  the  Pujari  pours  the  curds  they 
bring  into  the  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  stone,  and  smears  the 
image  with  turmeric  and  kunkuma,  puts  a  garland  round 
the  stone  and  breaks  a  cocoanut  before  it.  Dodamma  seems 
to  be  treated  as  a  younger  sister  of  the  goddess,  whom  it  is 
politic  to  propitiate,  though  with  inferior  honours. 

An  annual  festival  is  held  in  this  village  after  harvest, 
A  special  clay  image  is  made  by  the  goldsmith  from  the  mud 
of  the  village  tank,  and  a  canopy  is  erected  in  a  spot,  where 
four  lanes  meet,  and  decorated  with  tinsel  and  flowers. 
The  goldsmith  takes  the  image  from  his  house,  and  deposits 
it  beneath  the  canopy.  The  festival  lasts  three  days.  On 
the  first  day  the  proceedings  begin  at  about  2  p.m.,  the 
washerman  acting  as  Pujari.  He  is  given  about  two  seers 
of  rice,  which  he  boils,  and  at  about  5  p.m.  brings  and 
spreads  before  the  image.  Then  he  pours  curds  and  turmeric 
over  the  image,  probably  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  and  prostrates 
himself.  The  villagers  next  bring  rice,  fruits,  fiowers, 
incense  and  camphor,  and  small  lamps  made  of  paste  of 
riee  flour,  with  oil  and  lighted  wick  inside,  called  Arati  and 
very  commonly  used  in  the  Canarese  country.  One  arati 
is  waved  by  the  head  of  each  household  before  the  clay 
image,  another  before  the  shrine  of  Mahesvaramma,  and 
another  before  a  shrine  of  Munesvara  about  two  furlongs 
off,  and  a  fourth  at  home  to  his  own  household  deity. 
During  these  ceremonies  music  is  played,  and  tom-toms 
sounded  without  ceasing.  After  this  ceremony  any  Sddras, 
who  have  made  vows,  kill  sheep  and  fowls  in  their  own 
homes  and  then  feast  on  them,  while  the  women  pierce 
their  cheeks  with  silver  pins,  and  go  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
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of  Mahesvaramma.  At  about  9  p.m.  the  Madigas,  who  are 
esteemed  the  left  hand  section  of  the  Pariahs,  come  and 
sacrifice  a  he-buffalo  (Devara-Kona),  which  has  been  bought 
by  subscription  and  left  to  roam  free  about  the  village  under 
the  charge  of  the  Ton,  or  village  watchman.  On  the  day 
of  the  sacrifice  it  is  brought  before  the  image,  and  the  Toti 
cuts  off  its  head  with  the  sacrificial  chopper.  The  right 
foreleg  is  also  cut  off  and  put  crosswise  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  head  is  then  put  before  the  image  with  an  earthen  lamp 
alight  on  the  top  of  it.  The  blood  is  cleaned  up  by  the 
sweepers  at  once,  to  allow  the  other  villagers  to  approach  the 
spot ;  but  the  head  remains  there  facing  the  image  till  the 
festival  is  over.  The  Madigas  take  away  the  carcase,  and 
hold  a  feast  in  their  quarter  of  the  village. 

On  the  second  day  there  are  no  public  offerings,  bat  each 
household  makes  a  feast  and  feeds  as  many  people  as  it  can. 
On  the  third  day  there  is.  first,  a  procession  of  the  image  of 
Mahesvaramma,  seated  on  her  wooden  horse,  and  that  of 
MuNESvARA  from  the  neighbouring  shriue,  round  the  village. 
They  stop  at  each  house,  and  the  people  offer  fruits  and 
flowers,  but  no  animals. 

At  about  5  P.M.  the  washerman  takes  up  the  clay 
image  of  the  Gtrama-Devata,  goes  with  it  in  procession  to 
the  tank,  accompanied  by  all  the  people,  to  the  sound  of 
pipes  and  tom-toms,  walks  into  the  tank  about  knee-deep, 
and  there  deposits  the  image  and  leaves  it. 

This  is  the  common  type  of  festival  held  in  honour  of  the 
Gtrama-Devata  in  all  the  villages  round  about  Bangalore, 
whatever  special  deity  may  be  worshipped,  allowing,  of 
coarse,  for  the  variations  of  detail  which  are  found  every- 
where. In  one  small  village  with  a  big  name,  viz., 
Kempapura  Aqrahara,  where  Pujamma  is  worshipped,  the 
PujARi  of  the  shrine  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  buffalo 
sacrifice  during  the  annual  festival.  That  ceremony  is 
performed  by  the  Madigas  alone.  The  blood  of  this  victim 
is  mixed  with  some  boiled  rice  in  a  large  earthen  pot,  and 
taken  at  night  round  the  village  by  the  Toti,  and  sprinkled 
on  the  ground.  The  Madigas  go  with  him,  carrying  torches 
and  beating  tom-toms.  The  object  of  this  ceremony  is, 
as  usual,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits. 

Pujamma  is  especially  the  goddess  of  the  Madigas  in 
these  parts,  and  the  buffalo  sacrifice  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  annual  festival  whenever  she  is  worshipped,     At  a 
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group  of  villages  some  ten  miles  from  Bangalore,  near  Yela- 
HANKA,   I    found  that   she  was  represented   by   no  image, 
but  bj  a  small  earthen  lamp,  which  is  always  kept  lighted. 
At  oue  shrine  on  the  outskirts  of  Bangaloee,  where  there 
are  seven  goddesses,  viz.,  Annamma,  the  presiding  goddess, 
Chandeshveramma,  Mayesvbramma,  Maeamma  (the  goddess 
of  cholera),  Udalamma  (goddess  of  swollen  necks),  Kokka- 
LAMMA  (goddess  of  coughs)  and  Sukhajajamma  (goddess  of 
small-pox  and  measles),  the  fire-walking  ceremony  forms  an 
important  part  of  the   annual  festival  which  lasts  for  ten 
days.     A  trench  is  dug  in  front  of  the  shrine  about  thirty  feet 
long,  five  feet  wide  and  one  and-a-half  feet  deep,  and  washed 
with  a  solution  of  cow-dung,  to  purify  it.     About  thirty  seers 
of  boiled  rice  are  then  brought  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  festival, 
aad  offered  to  the  goddess  before  the  trench.     It  is  all  put  into 
the  trench,  and  some  ten  seers  of  curds  are  poured  over  it  and 
then  distributed  to  the  people,  who  eat  some  on  the  spot  and 
some  at  home.     A  cart-load  of  firewood  is  then  spread  over 
the  trench,  set  alight  and  left  to  burn  for  about  three  hours, 
till  the  wood  becomes  a  mass  of  red-hot  embers.     "When  all 
is  ready,  the  people  assemble,  and  the  Pujari,  whose  turn  it 
is  to  conduct  the  worship,  first  bathes  to  purify  himself  and 
then,  amid  the  deafening  din  of  trumpets,  tom-toms,  and 
cymbals   and  the  clapping   of  hands,  walks   with  bare  feet 
slowly  and  deliberately  over  the  glowing  embers,  the  whole 
length  of  the  trench  towards  the  shrine  of  the  seven  god- 
desses.    Alter  him  about  thirty  or  forty  women  walk  over 
the  red-hot  embers  with  lighted  aratis  on  their  heads.     Such 
is  the  power  of  the  goddess,  the  people  told  me,  that  no  one 
is  injured.     The  Pujaei    of   the  shrine  declared  positively 
that  the  people  put  no  oil  nor  anything  else  on  their  feet 
when  they  walk  over. 

At  Mysore  City,  where  the  fire- walking  ceremony  is  also 
performed,  I  asked  three  men  who  had  walked  over  the 
trench,  why  they  were  not  hurt.  Their  reply  was,  that  people 
who  were  without  si  a  were  never  hurt !  I  can  only  say  that 
in  this  case  their  faces  sadly  belied  their  characters. 

The  following  account  of  the  worship  of  village  deities  in 
the  City  of  Mysore,  and  the  note  on  the  worship  of  village 
deities  in  the  Oanahese  country  generally,  vs^as  kindly 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  Ram  Krishna  Eow,  the  Palace  Officer 
at  Mysore : — 

"  The  Maris  of  Mysore  are  said  to  be  seven  in  number, 
and  all  the  seven  are  sisters — 
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(1)  BiSAL  Maki. 

(2)  GrOONAL  MaRI. 

(3)  Kel  Mari. 

(4)  Yeeranagere  Mari. 

(5)  HiRIDEVATHY. 

(6)  Ohammandamma. 

(7)  Uttahnahallyamma. 

"  Of  the  seven  Maris,  Hikidevathy  is  said  to  be  the  eldest. 
Every  year  the  Mari  Jatra  is  held,  generally  in  the  month 
of  February.  It  lasts  for  about  four  vreeks,  and  consists  of 
the  following  : — 

(1)  Mari  Saru, 

(2)  Mari  Made, 

(3)  Mari  Sidi, 

(4)  Kelammana  Habba, 

each  taking  nearly  a  week's  time. 

"  (i)  3Iari  Saru. — On  Sunday  of  the  first  week  of  the 
Mari  Jatra  at  about  6  p.m.  the  people  and  pujaris,  called 
Toreyars,  collect  ac  a  consecrated  place  in  the  fort  (the  place 
now  used  is  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  palace),  coolc  rice  there,  and  colour  the  cooked  rice  red 
with  the  blood  of  a  sheep  or  goat,  killed  on  the  spot.  After 
offering  the  rice  to  the  Bisal  Mari  they  take  it,  with  the 
carcase  of  the  ^oat,  to  the  south  fort  gate  and  westwards, 
going  round  the  fort  in  the  inner  circle,  dragging  the 
carcase  of  the  goat  on  the  ground,  and  all  the  way  sprinkling 
the  red  rice  over  the  streets  (this  is  said  to  purify  the  place 
lying  inside  the  circle  traced  in  their  course),  till  they  arrive 
at  the  point  whence  they  started.  They  then  convey  the 
carcase  and  the  remaining  rice  to  a  spot  near  the  shrine 
of  Madesvara,  situated  in  the  quarters  where  they  live. 
Then  the  entrails  of  the  goat  are  roasted  and,  with  the  rice, 
divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  made  into  three  balls, 
which  are  given  away  to  the  Chaklas  (right-hund  class) 
for  their  services  in  tom-toming  during  the  rice-sprinkling 
ceremony . 

"  ^2)  Mari  Made. — On  Monday  of  the  second  week  the 
Toreyaks  throw  away  all  their  old  earthen  pots,  used  for 
cooking,  and  get  their  houses  whitewashed.  They  get  new 
pots,  prepare  Kitchadi  in  them,  cover  them  with  earthen 
lids  and  put  aratis  (lights)  on  them.  At  about  6  p.m. 
the  aratis  are  carried  by  females  to  a  consecrated  pial, 
known  as  the  Gaddige,  and  placed  in  front   of  a  Kanna 
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dess). Two  sheep  or  goats  are  killed  in  sacrifice  on  the 
spot,  and  all  the  flesh  is  distributed  amongst  the  families  of 
ToREYAES.  This  done,  the  Kitchadi  pots  are  carried  by- 
females  in  procession  to  the  Bisal  Mari  shrine,  cloths  abont 
four  feet  wide  being  spread  all  along  the  way  on  which  the 
procession  walks,  that  they  may  not  tread  on  the  earth.  The 
KiTCHAui  in  all  the  pots  is  offered  to  the  Bisal  Marl,  and 
heaped  up  on  a  cloth  in  front  of  the  Bis aL  Mari  image. 
The  females  return  home  with  the  empty  pots,  which  will 
henceforth  be  used  for  cooking  in  their  families.  The  heap 
of  Kitchadi  then  becomes  the  property  of  the  washerman 
pujari,  who  distributes  it  amongst  his  friends  and  relatives. 
At  the  end  of:  this  week  the  Mane  Manchi  shrine,  which 
remains  closed  all  the  year,  is  opened.  It  contains  a  hole 
resembling  an  ant-hill,  which  is  said  to  be  the  abode  of  an 
unknown  serpent,  to  which  the  name  of  Make  Manchamma 
is  given.  Prayers  are  offered  here,  chiefly  by  the  men  that 
are  to  swing  on  the  Sidi,  but  aiso  by  the  man  that  performs 
the  "  Human  Sacrifice  Ceremony  '\  which  is  now  a  sem- 
blance, not  a  reality.  The  Tokeyar  caste  men  generally 
bring  from  their  houses  bunches  of  plantains,  and  store  them 
in  this  shrine.  They  are  left  to  remain  there  till  the  Sidi 
is  over,  after  which  they  become  the  property  of  the  families 
by  whom  they  were  brought  to  the  shrine. 

"  (3)  Mari  Sidi.—This  occupies  the  third  week  of  the 
J  ATRA.  On  the  Sunday,  before  the  Monday  on  which  the 
Sidi  takes  place,  the  Human  Sacrifice  Ceremony  called  Bali 
is  performed.  It  begins  at  midnight,  and  lasts  till  dawn. 
The  man  appointed  for  the  Bali  is  made  to  lie  down,  a  piece 
of  cloth  fully  covering  his  body.  This  takes  place  on  the 
same  spot  where  the  rice  for  the  Mari  Saru  (already  ex- 
plained) was  prepared.  A  Vajaranam  (carpenter)  begins 
the  ceremony  by  touching  the  man  lying  down  with  a  cluster 
of  flowers  of  the  cocoanut  tree.  The  Chaklas  keep  tom- 
toming,  while  the  carpenter  dances  round  the  victim,  singing 
songs.  Fires  are  lit  all  round.  The  carpenter  closes  his 
dance  by  touching  the  victim  again  with  his  cluster  of  flowers 
about  daybreak.  The  people  present  carry  the  victim  (Bali 
Man)  to  the  Mane  Manchi  Shrine,  where  he  takes  rest  and 
walks  straight  home.  On  Monday  the  carpenter  who  per- 
formed the  Bali  ceremony  the  previous  day,  ^ets  the  Sidi 
Car  fitted  up.  It  is  ready  about  5  p.m.  for  the  swing.  The 
men  to  swing  on  the  Sidi  are  kept  without  food.  They 
take  a  cold  bath,  dress  themselves  on  the  pial  or  gaddige 
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(mentioned  in  connection  with  Made)  and  then  go  to  the 
palace,  where  they  get  a  present  of  some  hetel  leaves  and 
nuts,  and  thence  they  proceed  to  the  shrine  of  Mane 
Manchi,  offer  prayers  there  and  join  the  party  in  Bisal 
Mauammanagudi,  where  the  Sidi  is  ready  with  the  victims, 
viz., — two  buffaloes,  one  on  behalf  of  each  man  that  swings 
on  the  Sidi,  and  a  sheep  or  a  goat.  The  buffaloes  are 
smeared  with  turmeric  (yellow  powder)  and  kunkuma  (red 
powder),  and  are  also  garlanded  with  flowers  and  margosa 
leaves.  They  remain  with  the  Sidi,  but,  before  the  men 
are  allowed  by  the  carpenter  to  swing  on  the  Sidi,  the 
carpenter  tests  his  fittings,  and  offers  the  goat  in  sacrifice. 
Its  blood  is  taken  and  sprinkled  over  all  the  joints  of  the  car 
and  the  wheels  of  the  Sidi.  The  goat  sacrificed  is  given 
away  to  the  coolies  that  work  at  the  car.  Then  the  Sidi 
procession  begins.  The  two  men  who  are  to  swing  go  with  the 
buffaloes  to  the  Hiridevathi  shrine,  where  another  Sidi 
party  from  Yeeeats^gerk,  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  meet 
them  with  another  Sidt,  one  buffalo  and  one  man  to  swing. 
One  at  a  time  mounts  on  each  Sidi.  After  mounting,  each 
lightly  strikes  the  other  as  the  Sidis  cross.  Then  each  swings 
suspended  by  a  band  round  his  waist  on  his  Sidi.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  buffaloes  are  all  killed  one  after  another. 
It  is  attempted  to  cut  off  the  head  of  each  victim  with  one 
blow,  but  actually  more  blows  are  used  before  the  buffaloes' 
heads  are  severed.  When  this  is  over,  the  men  on  the  Sidis 
get  down  and  return  to  the  Hiridkvathi  shrine.  There  they 
offer  puja,  after  which  the  parties  return  home.  The  party 
from  the  Bisal  Mari  shrine  g-o  to  the  Mane  Manchi  shrine, 
take  rest,  dine  and  spend  the  night  there,  offering  prayers, 
etc.      The  following  morning  they  walk  home. 

"  (4)  Kelammana  Habba, — The  same  night  the  buffa- 
loes' carcases  are  removed  by  Chaklas  and  carried  to  the 
open  place  outside  the  fort,  adjoining  the  southern  wall, 
forming  the  Barr  Parade  Maidan,  which  place  is  presumed  to 
be  that  of  Kelmaramma.  There  they  put  up  for  the  occasion 
a  green  shed,  and  place  the  two  buffaloes'  heads  under  them. 
On  these  heads  are  placed  lights,  and  the  faces  are  smeared 
with  fat,  turmeric  and  kunkuma.  The  right  foreleg  of  each 
animal  is  cut  off,  and  stuck  into  the  mouth.  The  flesh,  etc.. 
of  the  buffaloes  is  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Chaklas  as  well 
as  by  their  friends  and  relatives.  For  one  week  the  heads 
are  kept  in  the  above  sheds  and  worshipped  every  day.  On 
the  next  Monday  the  Chaklas  and  Holeyars,  called  also  the 
Balagai  caste,  carry  the  heads  of  the  two  buffaloes  in  grand 
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procession  to  their  quarters  and  eat  them  up,  if  ihey  are  not 
very  putrid. 

"  A  legend  is  prevalent  regarding  this  Kelmaramma. 
HiRiDEVATHi,  the  eldest  of  the  Maei  sisters,  is  said  to  have 
ordered  one  of  her  younger  sisters  Kelmari  to  bring  fire. 
The  latter  went,  and  in  her  search  for  fire,  she  found  a  lot  of 
low  caste  men  cooking  the  flesh  of  a  buffalo  and  eating  the 
same.  It  was  a  carious  sight  for  her  to  see  them  do  so. 
She  sat  there  observing  what  was  going  on,  and  lost  time. 
As  she  was  late,  the  eldest  sister  was  very  wrath  and  excom- 
municated her  with  a  curse,  saying  that  she  should  only  be 
worshipped  by  the  lowest  class  of  people.  Hence  the  heads 
of  the  buffaloes  are  worshipped  in  the  name  of  Kilmaei. 
The  following  legend  is  believed  in  as  regards  Maei  in 
general.  Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  Rishi  who  had  a  fair 
looking  daughter.  A  Chandala,  i.e.,  a  person  of  the  lowest 
caste,  desired  to  marry  her.  He  went  to  Klsi  (Benaees) 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Brahman,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  a 
learned  Brahman,  he  became  well  versed  in  the  Shasteas, 
and  learnt  the  Brahman  modes  of  life.  On  his  return  he 
passed  off  for  a  Brahman,  and  gradually  made  offers  to  the 
EiSHi  lady,  and  somehow  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  her 
to  marry  him.  She  did  so,  her  father  also  consenting  to  the 
match.  They  lived  a  married  life  for  some  time,  and  had 
children.  One  day  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the  children 
noticed  the  father  stitch  an  old  shoe  previous  to  going  out 
for  a  bath.  This  seemed  curious,  and  the  child  drew  the 
mother's  attention  to  it.  Then  the  mother,  by  virtue  of  her 
Topas.,  came  to  know  the  base  trick  that  had  been  played 
upon  her  by  her  husband,  and  cursed  him  and  herself.  The 
curse  on  herself  was  that  she  should  be  born  a  Maei,  to  be 
worshipped  only  by  low  caste  men.  The  curse  on  him  was 
that  he  should  be  born  a  buffalo,  fit  to  be  sacrificed  to  her, 
and  that  her  children  should  be  born  as  sheep  and  chickens. 
So  that,  during  periodical  Mari  festivals  the  buffaloes,  the 
sheep  and  chickens  are  used  as  victims,  and  the  right  leg  of 
the  he-buffalo  is  cut  off  and  stuck  in  his  mouth,  in  memory  of 
his  having  stitched  the  shoes  in  his  disguise  as  a  Brahman. 

Sacrifices  peefoemed  by  the  Oanaeese  of  the 
Mysore  Country. 

"  Animal  sacrifices  are  generally  offered  by  Yaisyas  and 
SuDRAS,  the  victims  being  usually  buffaloes,  sheep  or  goats 
and   fowls.     These   sacrifices  are   usually   propitiatory   and 
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sometimes  thank-ofFerings,  but  there  is  no  sin-offering. 
When,  owing  to  sickness,  anyone's  life  is  despaired  of,  a  vow 
to  sacrifice  the  life  of  an  animal  on  the  recovery  of  the  sick 
person  is  made  and  carried  ont  by  the  convalescent  as  soon 
as  possible  after  restoration  to  health.  Should  any  misfortune 
happen  to  a  personal  enemy,  an  animal  is  at  once  sacrificed 
as  a  "  thank  "  offering  ! 

"  In  all  these  cases,  the  victim  is  taken  before  the  altar, 
and  there  decapitated  by  a  stroke  of  a  sword,  the  blood  being 
sprinkled  on  the  object  before  which  the  sacrifice  is  offered, 
or  on  the  ground  in  the  vicinity.  In  no  case  is  the  blood 
ever  sprinkled  on  the  persons  offering,  the  sacrifice.  Before 
a  building  is  finished  or  occupied,  the  same  kind  of  sacrifice 
is  made,  to  propitiate  the  spirit  su.pposed  to  have  already 
entered  there,  and  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  sprinkled  over 
the  materials  of  which  the  building  is  constructed. 

"  Similarly,  when  a  well  is  sunk,  or  a  tank  built,  or  a 
new  tool  or  agricultural  implement  used,  all  of  which  from 
their  nature  might  be  the  means  of  causing  death,  a  sacrifice 
is  offered  to  the  evil  spirit  to  prevent  accidents,  and,  in 
the  case  of  sharp  edged  tools,  blood  is  poured  on  that  part 
which  would  cause  the  hurt.  A  '  partial '  sacrifice  is  made 
in  the  case  of  tools  and  implements,  which  from  their  nature 
would  not  be  likely  to  cause  death,  and  in  these  cases  only 
a  slight  cut  is  made,  usually  in  the  nose  or  ear  of  the 
animal,  sufficient  to  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood,  which  are 
smeared  on  the  tool,  as  already  mentioned.  In  cases  of 
epidemics,  blood  is  poured  over  the  image  of  the  deity, 
supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  disease.'^ 

The  relic  of  human  sacrifice  described  above^  in  Mr.  Eam- 
krishna  Row's  memorandum,  would  serve  to  show  that  in 
Mysore  such  sacrifices  at  one  time  formed  a  regular  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  village  deities,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  account  given  in  the  "Mysore  and  Coorg  Manual"  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Bice  (Yol.  iii,  pp.  264-266)  of  the  worship  of 
Gtrama-Devata  in  Ooorg,  a  hill  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Mysore  State,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population,  containing 
a  few  aboriginal  tribes,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
cultivators  and  artizans,  who  were  formerly  serfs  but  are 
now  freemen,  and  a  ruling  class  of  Kodagas  or  Ooorgs, 
who  probably  migrated  into  the  country  about  the  third 
century  A.D. 

"  The  essential  features  of  the  religion  of  the  Ooorgs ''  says 
Mr.  Rice,  "  are  anti-Brahmanical,  and  consist  of  ancestral  and 
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demon  worsMp. ''  With  reference  to  the  worship  of  Grama- 
Devatas  among  them  he  says_,  "  as  among  ocher  Dr a. vidian 
mountain  tribes,  so  also  in  Ooorg,  tradition  relates  that  hnman 
sacrifices  were  offered  in  former  times  to  secure  the  favour 
of  their  Gteama-Devatas,  Mariamma,  Durga,  and  Bhadba 
Kali,  the  tatelarj^  goddesses  of  the  Sakti  line,  who  are 
supposed  to  protect  the  villages  or  Nads  from  all  evil 
influences.  In  KiRmDADu  and  Koniucheri-Gtrama  in 
Katiyet  Nad,  once  every  three  years,  in  December  and  June, 
a  human  sacrifice  used  to  be  brought  to  Bhadra  Kali,  and 
during  the  offering  by  the  Pakikas  (a  class  of  rehgious 
mendicants)  the  people  exclaimed  '•  Al  Amma!'^  A  man, 
Oh  Mother!,  but  once  a  devotee  shouted  "  Al  All  Amma, 
Adu, !" — not  a  man,  oh  motlier,  a  goat — and  since  that  time 
a  he-goat  without  blemish  has  been  sacrificed.  Similarly 
in  Beilur  in  TavaIvIgeri-Murnad  of  KiGGAfNAD  Taluq, 
once  a  year,  by  turns  from  each  house ,  a  man  was  sacrificed 
by  cutting  off  his  head  at  the  temple  ;  but  when  the  turn 
came  to  a  certain  home,  the  devoted  victim  made  his  escape 
into  the  jungle.  The  villagers,  after  an  nnsuccessful  search, 
returned  to  the  temple,  and  said  to  the  pujari  "  Kalak  Adu  '' 
which  has  a  double  meauing,  viz.,  Kalake  next  year,  Adu 
we  will  give,  or  Adu  a  goat,  and  thenceforth  only  scapegoats 
were  offered.  The  devotees  fast  during  the  day.  The  he- 
goat  is  killed  in  the  afternoon,  the  blood  sprinkled  upon  a 
stone,  and  the  flesh  eaten.  At  night  the  Panikas,  dressed  in 
red  and  white  striped  cotton  cloths,  and  their  faces  covered 
with  metal  or  bark  masks,  perform  their  demoniacal  dances. 
In  Merckra  Taluq  in  Ippanivolavade  and  in  Kadikeri  in 
Halerinad,  the  villagers  sacrifice  a  Kona  or  male  buffalo 
instead  of  a  man.  Tied  to  a  tree  in  a  gloomy  grove  near  the 
temple,  the  beast  is  killed  by  a  Meda  (a  wandering  tribe,  who 
are  basket  and  mat  makers),  who  cuts  off  its  head  with  a 
large  knife,  but  no  Coorgs  are  present  at  the  time.  The  blood 
is  spilled  on  a  stone  under  a  tree,  and  the  flesh  eaten  by  the 
Medas.  In  connection  with  this  sacrifice  there  are  peculiar 
dances  performed  by  the  Coorgs  around  the  temple,  the 
KoMB  Ata  or  horn  dance,  each  man  wearing  the  horns  of  a 
spotted  deer  or  stag  on  his  head  ;  the  Pili-Ata  or  pea- 
cock's feather  dance,  the  performers  being  ornamented  with 
peacock's  feathers,  and  the  Ohauei-Ata  or  yak-tail  dance, 
during,  which  the  dancers,  keeping  time,  swing  yak-tails. 
These  ornaments  belong  to  the  temple,  where  they  are  kept. 

"'  In  some  cases  where  a  particular  curse,  which  can  only 
be  removed  by   an   extraordinary    sacrifice,  is   said  by  the 
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Kaniya  (The  Kaniyas  are  religious  mendicants,  said  to  be 
descendants  of  a  Malayalam  Brahman  and  a  low  caste 
woman)  to  rest  upon  a  house,  stable  or  field,  the  ceremony 
performed  seems  to  be  another  relic  of  human  sacrifices. 
The  Kanxya  sends  for  some  of  his  fraternity,  the  Panikas  or 
Bannus,  and  thej  set  to  work.  A  pit  is  dng  in  the  middle 
room  of  the  house,  or  in  the  yard,  or  the  stable,  or  the  field, 
as  the  occasion  may  require.  Into  this  one  of  the  magicians 
descends.  He  sits  down  in  Hindu  fashion,  muttering  mantras 
Pieces  of  wood  are  laid  across  the  pit,  and  covered  with  the 
earth  a  foot  or  two  deep.  Upon  this  platform  a  fire  of  jack 
wood  is  kindled,  into  v/hich  butter,  sugar,  different  kinds  of 
grain,  etc.,  are  thrown.  This  sacrifice  continues  all  night,  the 
Panika  sacrificer  above,  and  his  immured  colleague  below, 
repeating  their  incantations  all  the  while.  In  the  morning 
the  pit  is  opened,  and  the  man  returns  to  the  light  of  day. 
These  sacrifices  are  called  Maeanada  Bali  or  death  atone- 
ments. They  cost  from  ten  to  fifteen  rupees.  Instead  of  a 
human  being,  a  cock  is  sometimes  shut  up  in  the  pit,  and 
killed  afterwards. 

"  In  cases  of  sore  affliction  befalling  a  whole  Gteama  or 
Nad,  such  as  small-pox,  cholera,  or  cattle  disea!^e,  the  rjots 
combine  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Maei-Amma  by  collecting 
contributions  of  pigs,  fowls,  rice,  cocoanuts,  bread,  and  plan- 
tains from  the  different  houses,  and  depositing  them  at  the 
Mandu  :  whence  they  are  carried  in  procession  with  tom-toms. 
In  one  basket  there  is  some  rice,  and  the  members  of  each  house 
on  coming  out  bring  a  little  rice  in  the  hand,  and  waving  it 
round  the  head,  throw  it  into  the  basket,  with  the  belief 
that  the  dreaded  evil  will  depart  with  the  rice.  At  last  the 
offerings  are  put  down  on  the  Nad  boundary,  the  animals  are 
killed,  their  blood  is  offered  on  a  stone,  the  rice  and  basket 
are  left,  and  the  rest  of  the  provisions  are  consumed  by  the 
persons  composing  the  procession.  The  people  of  adjoining 
GrRAMAS  or  Nads  repeat  the  same  ceremony,  and  thus  the 
epidemic  is  supposed  to  be  banished  from  the  country.  In 
still  greater  calamities,  a  flock  of  sheep  is  driven  from  Nad 
to  Nad,  and  &t  last  expelled  from  the  country." 

TAMIL. 

The  ceremonies  observed  in  the  worship  of  village  deities 
in  the  Tamil  Disteicts  of  Tanjoee,  Teichikopoly,  and 
CuDDALORE  closcly  rcscmble  those  prevailing  in  the  Teltjgu 
and  Canabese  countries  ;  but  there  are  striking  differences, 
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which  seem  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Brahmanical 
forms  of  worship.  In  the  first  place  the  ceremonial  washing 
of  the  images  and  the  processions  during  the  festivals  are 
much  more  elaborate  in  these  districts  than  among  the 
Telugi's  and  Canarese.  Then,  again,  the  male  deities 
connected  with  the  goddesses  are  much  more  prominent,  and 
tend  much  more  to  assume  an  independent  positioD.  Iyenar 
is  entirely  independent  and  has  a  separate  shrine,  and  often 
a  separate  festival,  while  in  many  cases  special  sacrifices 
are  made  to  the  male  attendants,  Madtjrai-Yiran  and 
MuNADiAN.  And,  then,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread idea  that  animal  sacrifices  are  distasteful  to  good  and 
respectable  deities,  both  male  and  female,  so  that  no  animal 
sacrifices  are  ever  offered  to  Iyenar  or  to  the  good  and  kind 
goddesses.  The  ancient  sacrifices  of  fowls,  sheep,  goats,  and 
buffaloes  are,  indeed,  still  offered,  but  only  to  the  male 
attendants,  Madurai-Viran  and  Munadian,  and  not  to 
the  goddesses  themselves,  and  while  the  animals  are  being 
killed,  a  curtain  is  often  drawn  in  front  of  the  image  of  the 
goddess,  or  else  the  door  of  her  shrine  is  shut,  lest  she  should 
be  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  shedding  of  blood. 

An  account  of  the  modes  of  worship  and  festivals  in 
some  typical  villages  will  clearly  show  both  the  resemblances 
to  the  Telugu  and  Canarese  iises,  and  also  the  striking- 
differences. 

In  the  district  of  Cuddalore,  at  a  village  called  Vandi- 
paliam,  three  deities  are  worshipped,  Mariamman,  Draupatt, 
and  Iyenar,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate  shrine.  Mari- 
ammal's  is  the  largest,  about  12  feet  high,  25  feet  loug,  and 
12  or  15  feet  broad.  Draupati's  is  less  imposing,  being  only 
about  t)  feet  high,  10  feet  long  and  8  feet  broad,  while  Iyenar 
stands  in  the  open,  under  a  tree,  with  clay  images  of  horses, 
elephants,  dogs,  and  warriors  (or  Virans)  on  either  side. 
The  Virans  are  supposed  to  keep  watch  over  their  master, 
while  the  animals  serve  as  his  vahakams  [i.e.,  vehicles),  on 
which  he  rides  in  his  nightly  chase  after  evil  spirits. 
Individual  villagers,  both  men  and  women,  constantly  offer 
private  sacrifices  consisting  of  boiled  rice,  fruit,  sugar,  incense, 
and  camphor,  or  fowls  and  sheep  to  the  Viran  of  Iyenae, 
but  not  to  Iyenar  himself.  Whenever  an  animal  sacrifice  is 
offered,  a  curtain  is  first  drawn  before  the  image  of  Iyej^ae, 
and  then  the  victim  is  brought  before  the  image  of  the 
ViRAN.  Water  is  sprinkled  over  it,  a  wreath  of  flowers  is 
put  round  its  neck  by  the  pujari,  and  turmeric  and  kunkuma 
are  smeared  on  its  forehead.     Then  a  bottle  of  arrack,  a  pot  of 
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toddy,  two  or  three  cheroots,  some  ganja  (Indian  hemp) 
and  opium,  and  dried  fish  are  presented  to  the  VTran. 
afterwards  to  be  consumed  hj  the  pujari.  Camphor  is  burnt 
between  the  animal  and  the  Vikan,  and  finally  the  head 
of  the  victim  is  cut  off  by  a  pujari,  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  with  a  large  chopper.  Nothing  special  is  done 
with  the  blood.  The  carcase  is  taken  away  by  the  offerer, 
and  the  head  belongs  to  the  pujari,  who  cuts  it  off. 

Once  a  year  a  public  sacrifice  is  offered  to  Iyenae  by  the 
whole  village,  some  time  in  April  or  May.  On  this  occasion 
the  image  of  Iyenar,  which  is  made  of  granite  and  stands 
about  IJ  feet  high,  is  rirst  washed  with  gingelly  oil,  lime 
juice,  milk  and  curds,  with  cocoanut,  plantains,  sugar  and 
some  aromatic  spices  all  mixed  together.  Then  cocoanut 
milk,  sandalwood  paste  and  clean  water  are  poured  over  it. 
After  these  ablutions  the  image  is  wiped  with  a  cloth  and 
ornamented  with  flowers,  some  sandalwood  paste  is  put  on 
the  forehead,  and  a  cloth  tied  round  its  waist.  The  villagers 
then  bring  boiled  rice,  cocoanuts,  plantains,  betel  leaves  and 
betel  nut,  sweet  cakes  of  rice  flour,  sugar  and  cocoanut  in 
large  quantities,  and  spread  them  all  on  leaves  upon  the 
ground  before  the  image.  The  pujari  burns  incense  and 
camphor,  and  finally  the  offerings  are  all  distributed  among 
the  people  present.  After  these  offerings  have  been  duly 
made,  a  curtain  is  drawn  in  front  of  the  image  of  Iyenar, 
and  sheep  and  fowls  are  sacrificed  to  the  Viran,  in  the  same 
way  as  at  private  sacrifices. 

Mariamman  and  Draupati  have  eacii  one  annual  festival, 
which  lasts  for  ten  days,  but  no  animal  sacrifices  are  ever 
offered  ori  these  festivals,  or  on  any  other  occasions  at  the 
shrines  of  these  goddesses.  The  festival  begins  with  the 
hoisting  of  a  flag,  and  then  for  eight  days  there  are  pro- 
cessions morning  and  evening,  when  a  metal  image  of  the 
goddess  is  carried  in  a  palanquin  through  all  the  stieets  of 
the  village.  On  the  ninth  day  there  is  a  ear  procession, 
when  the  image  is  put  on  a  large  car,  about  20  feet  high, 
and  dragged  round  the  village,  while  on  the  night  of  the 
tenth  day  the  image  is  put  on  a  i^aft,  and  dragged  rouod  the 
tank  with  torches,  pipes  and  tom-toms.  Offerings  of  boiled 
rice,  fruits  and  flowers,  incense  and  camphor,  are  made  every 
day  and  especially  on  the  ninth  day,  when  a  large  crowd 
usually  assembles. 

At  a  large  village  in  the  Tanjore  District,  named 
Shiyali,  where  Brahmanism  is  very  strong,  Iyenar,  Pidari, 
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Mariamman,  Angalamman,  and  Kat.iamman,  are  all  wor- 
shipped with  tjpical  rites ;  but  in  this  village,  though  no 
animal  sacrifices  are  offered  to  Kaliamman,  Makiamman, 
PiDARi  and  Angalamman,  yet  they  are  offered  to  the 
subordinate  male  deities,  Madurai-Yiean  and  M-&nadian, 
who  act  as  guardians  of  their  shrines.  Apparently,  however, 
PiDARi  is  regarded  as  slightly  less  squeamish  in  the  matter 
of  blood-shed  than  the  others,  as  curtains  are  drawn  before 
the  otter  three  when  animals  are  sacrificed  to  Madurai- 
YiRAN  and  Mtjnadian,  but  not  before  Pidari.  No  festival 
is  held  for  Kaliamman,  who  seems  to  be  a  rather  inert 
deity,  of  no  great  account  in  practical  affairs.  During 
the  festivals  of  Mariamman,  Pidari  and  Angalamman  the 
ablutions  are  particularly  elaborate,  ['he  image  is  washed 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening,  with  water,  oil,  milk, 
cocoanut  milk,  a  solution  of  turmeric,  rosewater,  a  solution  of 
sandal -wood,  honey,  sugar,  limes,  and  a  solution  of  the  bark  of 
certain  trees,  separately  in  a  regular  order.  This  ceremonial 
washing  is  called  in  the  Tamil  country  Abisht-.gam,  and 
certainly  deserves  an  imposing  name.  The  Pujari  next 
repeats  certain  mantrams  (sacred  texts)  before  the  image, 
after  the  example  of  Brahman  priests,  and  the  offerings  of 
the  people,  boiled  rice,  fruit,  flowers,  cakes,  sugar,  etc.,  are 
presented,  incense  and  camphor  are  burnt,  and  prostrations 
made  to  the  deity.  Every  evening,  after  sunset,  an  image 
of  the  goddess  made  of  metal,  on  a  small  wooden  platform 
decorated  with  tinsel  and  Howers,  is  carried  in  procession  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  people,  round  the  main  streets  of  the 
village,  accompanied  with  fireworks  and  torches,  and  the 
inspiriting  sounds  of  the  tom-tom.  After  the  procession, 
camphor  is  burnt,  a  cocoanut  broken  and  the  image  replaced 
in  the  shrine. 

On  the  tenth  day  of  the  festival,  in  the  evening,  animal 
sacrifices  are  offered,  consisting  of  fowls  and  sheep,  to 
Madurai-Viran  and  Munadian.  People  who  have  made 
vows,  in  times  of  sickness  or  distress,  or  in  order  to  secure 
some  boon,  bring  their  victims  to  the  shrine.  Water  and 
turmeric  are  poured  on  the  whole  body  of  the  animal, 
and  some  mantrams  are  recited  by  the  pujari.  If  the  animal 
is  a  sheep  or  goat,  it  is  then  seized  by  the  offerer  and  his 
friends,  some  of  whom  catch  hold  of  its  hind  legs,  while  others 
hold  fast  to  a  rope  fastened  round  its  neck,  and  its  head 
is  cut  off  with  one  stroke  of  the  chopper  by  one  of  the  pujaris. 
The  head  is  placed  in  front  of  the  image  of  Maduraj-Viran 
with  its  right  foreleg  in  its  mouth.     During  the  killing  of  the 
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victim  a  curtain  is  drawn  in  front  of  Maria mman  and 
Angalamman,  but  not  before  Pidari.  At  the  festival  of 
Mariamman  two  special  ceremonies  are  performed,  which  are 
not  performed  at  the  other  festivals  in  this  village,  but  are 
quite  common  elsewhere.  When  sheep  are  sacrificed,  the 
blood  is  collected  in  earthen  vessels,  mixed  with  boiled  rice, 
and  then  sprinkled  in  the  enclosure  cf  the  shrine  and  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  main  streets,  through  which  the  procession 
passes.  What  remains  o\^er  is  taken  and  thrown  away  in  some 
field  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village.  Then,  after  the 
animals  have  been  sacrificed,  the  fire-walking  ceremony  takes 
place.  A  trench  is  dug  inside  the  enclosure  of  the  shrine  and 
filled  with  logs  of  wood,  which  are  set  alight  and  reduced 
to  glowing  embers.  In  the  evening  the  metal  image  of 
Mariamman  is  brought  out  and  held  in  front  of  the  fire, 
while  a  short  puja  is  performed  by  burniog  camphor.  Then 
the  Pujari  walks  barefooted  over  the  red  hot  embers,  followed 
by  other  people,  who  have  made  vows  to  perform  this  act  of 
devotion.  During  the  festival  of  Pidatji,  there  is  a  car 
procession  on  the  ninth  day,  which  is  always  the  dsij  of  the 
new  moon,  and  in  the  evening  one  or  more  buffaloes  are 
sacrificed  to  Madurai-Yiran  or  Mttnadian.  The  victim  is 
always  a  he-buifalo,  and  is  generally  brought  by  some  private 
person.  Water  and  turmeric  are  first  poured  over  it,  and  it  is 
garlanded  with  flowers,  and  then  its  head  is  cut  of£  with 
a  single  stroke  of  the  chopper  by  a  man  of  the  Padayachi 
caste,  who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  Pariah.  The  head  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  image,  but  the  foreleg  is  not  cut  off  or  put 
in  the  mouth,  as  is  constantly  done  in  the  case  of  buffalo 
sacrifices  in  the  Telugu  country.  The  blood  is  collected  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  placed  near  the  image  of  Pidari  and 
hift  there  the  whole  night.  Next  morning,  the  people 
assured  me,  only  a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  found  in  the 
vessel,  PiDARi  having  drunk  the  greater  part  ot  it.  The 
remains  are  poured  away  outside  the  compound  of  the  shrine. 
The  head  and  carcase  of  the  buffaloes  sacrificed  are  all  handed 
over  to  the  Pariahs  of  the  vil'age,  who  take  them  away  for  a 
feast. 

At  the  festival  of  An  gala  mm  an  pigs  are  sacrificed  as  well 
as  sheep,  goats  and  fowls,  not  only  by  the  Pariahs,  but  also 
by  any  caste  of  Sudras.  The  Iyenar  festival  takes  place  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Pidari  festival,  and  the  same  ceremonies 
are  performed,  except  that  no  animals  are  sacrificed  at  his 
shrine. 
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The  idea,  so  naively  expressed  in  the  Pidakj  festival  at 
Shiyali,  that  the  goddess  actually  drinks  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  is  not  uncommon.  In  many  villages  some  of  the  blood 
is  collected  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  placed  inside  the  shrine 
after  the  sacrifice  At  one  village,  where  pigs  are  sacrificed  to 
Madueai-Viran,  though  the  blood  is  not  collected  in  any 
vessel,  but  simply  allowed  to  flow  on  the  ground,  the  people 
assured  me  that  Madurai-Yiran  drinks  it.  In  the  same 
way  the  rice  and  blood  sprinkled  through  the  streets  of 
a  village  or  rouud  the  boundaries,  which  is  called  Bali, 
(offering),  in  Telugu,  is  regarded  as  food  for  the  evil  spirits. 
In  many  Tamil  villages  the  rice  and  blood  are  made  up  into 
little  balls  and  thrown  up  in  the  air,  where,  as  the  people 
firmly  believe,  they  are  seized  upon  by  the  deity  to  whom  the 
sacrifice  is  ofi'ered,  or  by  the  evil  spirits  that  hover  round  the 
procession. 

Another  characteristic  festival,  which  is  specially  con- 
ducted and  paid  for  by  the  Pariahs,  is  held  in  the  Trichi- 
NOPOLY  district,  near  the  village  of  Essene,  during  the  month 
of  July  or  August.  About  a  mile  south  of  the  village,  on 
the  road  to  Madras,  there  is  a  shrine,  consisting  of  a  large 
open  enclosure  about  thirty  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  low 
stone  wall.  On  the  west  side  of  the  enclosure  are  three  large 
images  of  men  seated  on  tigers,  each  about  eight  feet  high, 
representing  Pandur-Karuppanna  (Pandur  being  the  name 
of  an  ancient  village),  Pudu-Karuppanna  {i.e.,  the  New 
Karuppanna)  and  Ursdtfiyan  (he  who  goes  round  the 
village) ;  and  in  front  of  them  a  number  of  small  stones, 
black  with  oil,  six  carved  roughly  into  the  figures  of  men  and 
women,  and  about  six  quite  plain,  some  of  them  only  about  six 
inches  high.  At  right  angles  to  this  row  of  stones,  on  the  south 
side,  runs  a  small  shrine,  with  seven  small  female  figures  repre- 
senting seven  virgins  (Kanimars),  while  at  the  north-east 
corner  is  a  small  separate  enclosure  with  a  fignre  of  Madurai- 
Vira^  on  horseback  with  his  two  wives  seated  in  front  of 
him.  The  presiding  deities  of  the  shrine  are  the  goddesses, 
represented  by  the  small  stones,  9nd  not  the  imposing  but 
ugly  male  creatures  seated  on  tigers.  When  the  time  for 
the  festival  has  been  fixed,  each  family  of  Pariahs  gives  about 
one  rupee  for  the  expenses.  Then,  on  the  first  day,  they 
perform  puja  (worship)  in  the  Pariah  street  of  the  village  of 
Melakari  close  by  the  shrine.  Three  sets  of  seven  brass 
pots,  standing  one  above  the  other,  are  placed  in  one  of 
the  huts,  and  on  the  top  of  each  set  a  small  image  made  of 
the  five  metals,  one  image  representing  Pudu-Karuppanna, 
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anotlier  Pandur-Karuppanna  and  the  third  a  female  deity, 
Malaiyayi,  who  is  the  wife  of  Kakuppanna.  Boiled  rice  is 
first  offered,  cocoanuts  are  broken  and  incense  burnt  to  the 
pots,  and  then  at  night  there  is  a  sword  and  spear  dance  in 
the  compound  of  the  hut.  On  the  second  day  the  Pariahs 
come  to  the  shrine,  and  wash  the  small  black  stones  and 
images  representing  the  goddesses,  with  oil,  milk,  cocoanut- 
milk,  lime-juice  and  water,  put  on  them  some  new  pieces  of 
cloth,  garland  them  with  flowers,  and  mark  them  with  sandal- 
wood paste.  Then  they  boil  rice  on  the  spot,  and  offer  it  to 
the  goddesses,  and  afterwards  bring  to  the  shrine  sheep,  pigs, 
and  fowls.  Water  is  first  pom-ed  over  each  sheep,  and,  if  it 
shivers,  it  is  accepted  by  the  goddess,  if  not,  it  is  rejected. 
Then  one  of  the  Pariah  Pujaris  cuts  off  the  head  of  the 
acceptable  victims  with  a  sword.  If  the  head  is  cut  off  at  one 
blow,  another  Pujari,  who  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  deity,  sucks  out  the  blood  frora  the  neck  of  the  carcase. 
During  the  night  he  thus  sucks  the  blood  of  about  a  hundred 
sheep.  After  the  sheep  have  been  killed,  four  or  ^yq  pigs  are 
offered  by  a  few  of  the  Pariahs,  who  have  made  vows.  The 
head  of  each  pig  is  cut  off  with  a  chopper,  and  then  a  small 
quantity  of  blood  is  collected  in  some  earthen  vessels,  newly 
brought  from  the  potter's  house,  and  placed  inside  the  shrine. 
When  all  the  people  have  left  the  place,  the  Pujaris  mix  this 
blood  with  some  boiled  rice,  and  throw  it  about  a  hundred 
yards  outside  the  shrine  to  the  north-west,  north-east,  south- 
east, and  south-west,  and  that  ends  the  festival.  The 
sucking  of  the  blood  is  a  horrid  business,  but  not  so  horrid 
as  an  annual  ceremony  which  takes  place  every  February  or 
March  at  Trichinopoly,  one  of  the  great  centres  of  trade 
and  education  in  the  Tamil  country,  during  the  festival  of 
Kulumai- Amman,  who  is  regarded  as  the  guardian  against 
cholera  and  cattle  plague,  and  epidemics  generally.  A  very 
fat  Pujari  of  the  Yellala  caste,  who  holds  this  unenviable 
office  by  hereditary  right,  is  lifted  up  above  the  vast  crowd 
on  the  arms  of  two  men  ;  some  two  thousand  kids  are  then 
sacrificed  one  after  the  other,  the  blood  of  the  first  eight  or 
ten  is  collected  in  a  large  silver  vessel  holding  about  a  quart, 
and  handed  up  to  the  Pujari,  who  drinks  it  all.  Then,  as  the 
throat  of  each  kid  is  cut,  the  animal  is  handed  up  to  him,  and 
he  sucks  or  pretends  to  suck  the  blood  out  of  the  carcase. 
The  belief  of  the  people  is  that  the  blood  is  consumed  by  the 
spirit  of  Kuldmai- Amman  in  the  Pujari ;  and  her  image 
stands  on  a  platform  during  the  ceremony  about  fifteen  yards 
away.     A  similar  idea  is  probably  expressed  by  a  particularly 
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revolting  method  of  killing  sheep,  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Tamil  villages  during  these  festivals.  One  of  the  Pujaris, 
who  is  sometimes  painted  to  represent  a  leopard,  flies  at  the 
sheep  like  a  wild  beast,  seizes  it  by  the  throat  with  his  teeth, 
and  kills  it  by  biting  through  the  jugular  vein. 

There  is  another  strange  ceremony,  which  is  quite 
common  in  the  Tamil  country,  connected  with  the  pro- 
pitiation of  the  boundary  goddess,  where  the  blood  of 
the  victim  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  food  of  malignant 
spirits.  At  Irungalur,  a  village  about  fourteen  miles  from 
Teichinopoly,  it  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  to  the 
local  goddess  Kurumbai.  During  the  first  seven  days  the 
image  is  duly  washed,  offerings  of  rice  and  fruit  are  made, 
and  processions  are  held  through  the  streets  of  the  village. 
Then,  on  the  eighth  day,  a  small  earthen  pot,  called  the 
KAEAGAM,  is  prepared  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 

The  elaborate  decorations  of  the  karagam  have  been 
already  described  on  page  123,  and  I  need  not  describe  them 
again.  When  it  is  ready,  some  boiled  rice,  fruits,  cocoanuts 
and  incense  are  first  offered  to  it,  and  then  the  Pujari  ties  on 
his  wrist  a  cord  (eiapu)  dyed  with  yellow  turmeric,  to 
protect  him  from  evil  spirits.  A  lamb  is  next  brought  and 
sacrificed  in  front  of  him,  to  give  him  supernatural  power, 
and  he  then  takes  the  karagam  on  his  head,  marches  with 
it  in  procession  through  the  village  to  the  sound  of  tom-toms 
and  pipes,  and  finally  deposits  it  under  a  booth  erected  in  the 
middle  of  the  village.  On  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  days 
the  KARAGAM  is  taken  in  procession  morning  and  evening,  and 
rice  and  fruits,  camphor  and  incense  are  also  offered  to  it. 

On  the  tenth  day,  at  about  7  a.m.  before  the  procession 
starts,  a  lamb  is  killed  in  front  of  the  kaeagam.  The  throat 
is  first  cut,  and  then  the  head  cut  off,  and  the  blood  collected 
in  a  new  earthen  pot  filled  with  boiled  rice.  The  pot  is 
put  in  a  frame  of  ropes  and  taken  by  a  Pujari  to  a 
stone  planted  in  the  ground,  about  four  feet  high,  called 
ELLAiKAL  («>.,  boundary  stone),  some  three  hundred  yards 
off.  A  crowd  of  villagers  run  after  him  with  wild  yells,  but 
no  tom-toms  or  pipes  are  played.  Wheu  he  comes  to  the 
boundary  stone,  he  runs  round  it  thrice,  and  the  third  time 
throws  tho  pot  over  his  shoulder  behind  him  on  to  another 
smaller  stone,  about  two  feet  high  and  8ome  five  or  six  feet 
in  circumference,  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  ellAikal. 
The  earthen  pot  is  dashed  to  pieces  and  the  rice  and  blood 
scatter  over  the  two  stones  and  all  around  them.     The  pujari 
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then  rans  quickly  back  to  the  booth,  where  the  karagam 
stands,  without  looking-  behind  him,  followed  by  the  crowd 
in  dead  silence.  The  man  who  carries  the  pot  is  supposed 
to  be  possessed  by  Kardmbai,  and  is  in  a  frantic  state  as 
he  runs  to  the  boundary  stone,  and  has  to  be  held  up  by 
some  of  the  crowd,  to  prevent  his  falling  to  the  ground. 
The  pouring  out  of  the  rice  and  blood  is  regarded  as 
a  propitiation  of  an  evil  spirit  residing  in  the  boundary 
stone,  called  ellai-karuppai,  and  of  all  the  evil  and  malig- 
nant spirits  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are  his  attendants. 
When  the  Pujari  gets  back  to  the  booth,  he  prostrates 
himself  before  the  karagam,  and  all  the  people  do  the 
same.  Then  they  go  to  bathe  in  the  neighbouring  tank, 
and  afterwards  return  to  the  booth,  when  another  lamb  is 
sacrificed,  and  the  pro(;ession  starts  off  through  the  village. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  pig,  a  sheep  and  a  cock 
are  bought  from  the  funds  of  the  shrine,  and  taken  to  the 
shrine  itself,  which  stands  outside  the  village.  There  they 
are  killed  in  front  of  a  stone  imnge  of  Madurai-Viran, 
which  stands  in  a  separate  little  shrine  in  front  of  that  of 
Karumbai.  a  large  quantity  of  rice  is  boiled  inside  the 
walls  of  the  compound,  and  then  the  flesh  of  the  three 
animals  is  cooked  and  made  into  curry.  The  rice  and 
curry  are  put  on  a  cloth,  spread  over  straw,  in  front  of  the 
image,  while  the  Pujari  does  puja  to  Madurai-Viran  inside 
his  shrine,  offering  arrack,  fruit,  flowers,  incense  and  camphor, 
and  saying  mantrams ;  afterwards  he  sprinkles  some  water 
on  the  curry  and  rice,  which  are  then  distributed  to  the 
people  present.  During  this  sacrifloe  to  Madurai-YIran 
Karumbai's  shrine  is  closed. 

The  ceremony  of  propitiating  the  spirit  of  the  boundary 
stone  is  very  common  in  the  Trichinopoly  District,  thongh 
there  are  the  usual  variations  of  local  custom  in  performing 
it.  At  a  village,  called  Pullambadi,  it  takes  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  festival  of  Kulanthalamman,  which  lasts  for 
fifteen  days.  On  the  first  day  the  image  is  washed,  and  a 
sheep  killed  outside  the  enclosure  as  a  sacrifice  to  Karuppu, 
the  door  of  the  shrine  being  closed.  Eice,  fruit,  flowers, 
etc.,  are  also  ofl:'ered  to  the  goddess.  On  the  next  six  days 
only  rice,  fruits,  etc.,  are  offered  ;  but  on  the  eighth,  day 
two  more  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Karuppu.  From  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  day  the  metal  image  of  the  goddess  is  taken 
in  procession  round  the  village,  each  day  on  a  different 
vahanam  (vehicle)  ;  on  the  fifteenth  day  it  is  carried  on  a 
car,  and  on  this  day  three  sheep  are  killed  in  front  of  the 
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shrine,  before  the  procession  starts,  the  blood  being  collected 
in  an  earthen  pot  and  mixed  with  boiled  rice.  Then  a  sheep 
is  sacrificed  at  each  of  the  nine  corners  ()f  the  streets  that 
surronnd  the  temple,  and  the  blood,  of  all  the  sheep  is  put 
into  earthen  vessels  hy  a  pnjari  of  the  Sheevagaru  caste, 
called  the  Kappukaran,  the  animals  being  all  killed  by 
one  of  the  pariahs.  The  Kappueaean  then  mixes  all 
the  blood  and  rice  together  in  one  large  earthen  pot  and 
carries  it  to  the  village,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  away. 
Nine  more  sheep  are  sacrificed  at  nine  other  corners 
of  the  village  itself,  and  their  blood  is  again  collected  and 
mixed  with  the  rest.  When  the  car  has  come  back  to  its 
resting  place  and  the  procession  is  finished,  the  Kappu- 
KAEAN  takes  the  large  vessel  full  of  blood  and  rice,  and, 
followed  by  all  the  men  of  the  village,  some  holding  him 
by  the  arms,  goes  to  the  wester  a  boundary  of  the  village 
lands,  where  is  the  boundary  stone,  ellaikal,  about  two 
feet  square  and  one  and-a-half  high.  A  lamb  is  then  killed 
over  the  stone,  so  that  its  blood  flows  over  it ;  and  the  head, 
which  has  been  cut  off,  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
stone.  The  Kappukaran  runs  thrice  round  the  stone, 
carrying  the  pot  full  of  rice  and  blood  in  a  framework  of 
ropes,  and,  facing  the  stone,  dashes  the  pot  against  it.  This 
done,  he  at  once  runs  away,  without  stopping  to  look  back. 
The  other  villagers  go  away  before  the  pot  is  broken.  This 
concludes  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival. 

At  another  village,  Sembia,  in  the  Pudu-Kkottai  Taluq, 
the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  propitiation  of  boundary 
spirits  are  rather  more  elaborate.  There  is  a  boundary 
stone  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  village  site,  five 
more  stones  inside  the  village,  and  another  stone  on  the 
boundary  of  the  village  land.  During  the  Pidart  festival 
boiled  rice,  fruits,  etc.,  are  offered  at  all  the  nine  boundary 
stones  in  the  village,  and  on  the  sixteenth  day  the  image  of 
PiDARi  is  taken  to  the  house  of  the  pujari,  who  is  to  perform 
the  dread  ceremony  of  propitiating  the  spirits  that  inhabit 
the  boundary  stone  of  the  village  lands. 

The  pujari  puts  the  kapu  (the  cord  dyed  with  turmeric) 
on  his  wrist,  and  a  goat,  entirely  black,  is  sacrificed  before 
the  image,  and  its  blood  is  collected  in  an  earthen  pot, 
but  not  mixed  with  rice.  The  metal  image  of  Pidari 
is  then  carried  in  procession,  and  at  each  of  the  nine  stones 
in  the  village  itself  a  lamb  is  sacrificed.  When  this  pro- 
cession is   ended,    the   pujari  with    the  kapu  on  his  wrist 
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takes  the  earthen  pot,  with  the  blood  of  the  black  goat 
inside  it,  fastens  it  inside  a  frame  of  ropes,  and  runs  to 
the  boundary  stone  on  the  extreme  limifc  of  the  village  land. 
Abont  twenty  or  thirty  villagers  run  with  him,  iiolding  him 
by  the  arms,  as  he  is  out  of  his  senses,  being  possessed 
with  PiDAKi.  When  he  arrives  at  the  stone,  he  runs  once 
round,  and  then  stands  facing  it,  and  dashes  the  pot  against 
it.  Without  a  moment^s  delay  and  without  looking  behind 
him,  he  runs  back  to  the  place  wliere  Pidari  is  seated  on  the 
wooden  horse,  on  which  she  was  carried  round  the  village. 
The  image  is  taken  back  to  tlie  shrine,  and  the  ceremony  is 
at  an  end. 

An  untoward  event  happened  a  few  years  ago,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  these  Pidari  festivals,  at  one  village  in  the 
Trichinopoly  District,  The  festival  had  commenced  and 
the  pujari  had  tied  the  kapu  on  his  wrist,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  trustees  of  the  shrine,  which  caused  the 
festival  to  be  stopped.  The  dispute  could  not  be  settled,  and 
the  festival  was  suspended  for  three  years,  and  during  all 
that  time  there  could  be  no  marriages  among  the  Udaya 
caste,  while  the  poor  pujari,  with  the  kapu  on  his  wrist,  had 
to  remain  the  whole  of  the  three  years  in  the  temple,  not 
daring  to  go  out,  lest  Pidari  in  her  wrath  should  slay  him. 
At  a  villajje  in  the  Tanjoee  District,  called  Tukanapaliam, 
the  boundary  spirits  are  propitiated  during  the  Kaliamman 
festival  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  buffalo.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
festival  the  image  of  Kaliamman,  who  in  many  parts  of  the 
Tanjore  District  is  specially  the  goddess  of  the  boundary, 
is  taken  to  the  boundary  stone,  and  then  one  he-buffalo  is 
killed  beside  the  stone  and  buried  in  a  pit  close  by  ;  but 
nothing  is  done  either  with  the  head  or  the  blood. 

The  worship  of  the  village  deity  at  a  village^  called  Maha- 
KALiKUDi,  about  eight  miles  from  Trichinopoly,  presents 
several  rather  curious  features.  The  chief  deity  is  a  goddess 
called  Ujinthonkali  or  Mahakali.  In  her  shrine  are  four 
subordinate  female  deities  Elliamman,  Pullathalamman, 
Yishal^kshmiamman,  and  Angalamma^t,  and  three  subordi- 
nate male  deities  Madurai-Viran,  Bathalama  and  Iyenar. 
(This  is  the  only  place  where  I  have  come  across  Iyenar  as  a 
subordinate  deity.)  Jn  this  temple  Ujinihonkali  is  wor- 
shipped by  all  classes,  including  the  Brahmans,  and  while 
some  of  the  pujaris  are  Sudras,  the  others  are  Brahmans.  An 
old  Munsif  of  the  district  told  me  that  he  could  remember  the 
time  when  all  the  pujaris  were  SupuAS-     The  Brahmans 
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appear  to  have  secured  a  footing  in  the  shrine  about  fifty 
jears  ago.  The  yearly  festival  is  held  in  February  or  March 
and  lasts  sixteen  days. 

On  the  first  day,  called  Kankanadhaeanam,  a  gold 
bangle,  or  bracelet  (kankanam)  is  prepared  for  the  occasion 
by  the  temple  authorities  and  put  on  the  wrist  of  the  image, 
which  is  made  of  the  five  metals  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  and 
stands  about  three  feet  high.  This  must  be  done  at  an 
auspicious  hour  either  of  the  day  or  night.  One  of  the  Sudra 
pujaris  at  the  same  time  puts  a  kapu  (a  cotton  bracelet  dyed 
yellow  with  turmeric),  on  his  own  right  wrist.  Boiled  rice, 
cocoanuts,  plantains  and  limes  are  afterwards  offered  to  the 
goddess,  lights  are  placed  all  over  the  shrine,  and  incense  and 
camphor  are  burnt.  Por  eight  days  the  same  ceremonies  are 
repeated,  the  same  bangle  put  on  the  wrist  of  the  image  and 
the  same  kapu  on  the  wrist  of  the  pujari. 

On  the  ninth  day  this  bangle  is  removed,  and  put  in  the 
treasury  of  the  shrine,  and  a  new  one  put  on.  The  same 
offerings  are  made  as  on  the  other  days,  but  on  this  day, 
for  the  first  time,  the  image  is  taken  out  and  carried  in 
procession  on  a  small  wooden  platform,  adorned  with  tinsel, 
through  the  village  with  music  and  tom-toms,  torches  and 
fireworks 

These  ceremonies  are  then  repeated  till  the  end  of  the 
festival,  but  each  day,  till  the  fourteenth,  the  image  is 
carried  on  a  different  vehicle  or  vahakam  ;  on  the  tenth  day 
on  a  wooden  horse,  on  the  eleventh  on  a  car,  on  the  twelfth 
on  a  wooden  lion,  on  the  thirteenth  in  a  palanquin,  on  the 
fourteenth  on  a  swan  or  bull.  No  animal  sacrifices  are 
performed  during  the  festival  at  the  shrine  itself ;  but  on  the 
eleventh  day  manj  sheep  and  goats  are  sacrificed  in 
connection  with  the  car  procession.  Just  after  the  image 
is  put  on  the  car,  a  kid  is  brought  in  front  of  it  and 
decapitated  by  a  village  watchman,  or  Kavalgar,  of  the 
Umbellayar  caste.  The  Kavalgar  takes  up  the  head  and 
carcase  and  carries  them  round  the  car,  letting  the  blood 
drip  upon  the  ground,  and  then  gives  both  to  a  Pariah 
servant  of  the  shrine.  When  the  car  returns,  a  sheep  is 
sacrificed  in  front  of  it.  Its  head  is  cut  off  by  the  Kavalgar, 
and  its  head  and  body  are  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  ground, 
while  fruits,  cocoanuts  and  camphor  are  offered.  The  man, 
who  provides  the  sheep,  ultimately  takes  the  body,  and  the 
pujari  the  head.  While  the  car  is  being  dragged  through 
the  streets,  people  who  have  made  vows  brin^  sheep  to  the 
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doors  of  their  houses,  and  the  Kavalgar  comes  with  his 
heavy  chopper  and  cuts  off  their  heads. 

At  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kannanur,  there  is  a 
curious  local  variation  in  the  ordinary  rite  of  sacrifice; 
During  the  festival  of  Mariamman  many  people,  who  have 
made  vows,  bring  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  pigeons,  parrots,  cows 
and  calves  to  the  temple,  and  leave  them  in  the  compound 
alive.  At  the  end  of  the  festival  these  animals  are  all  sold 
to  a  contractor  !  Two  years  ago  they  fetched  Rs.  400,  a 
good  haul  for  the  temple,  which  is  a  particularly  large  one, 
covering  two  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  high  wall. 

Buffalo  sacrifices  are  not  as  common  in  the  Tamil  as  in 
the  Tglugu  country,  but  they  are  offered  in  many  villages, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  Madxjea-Kali- 
AMMAN.  At  a  village  called  Turayue  near  Teichinopoly,  a 
buffalo  sacrifice  is  offered  once  in  five  or  six  years.  Before 
the  day  of  the  festival  is  fixed,  the  chief  men  of  the  village 
goto  the  shrine,  offer  rice  and  fruits,  etc.,  and  ask  the  goddess 
whether  they  may  perform  the  festival,  ff  a  lizard  utters 
a  chirp  in  a  part  of  the  temple  fixed  on  beforehand,  it  is 
taken  as  a  sign  that  permission  is  given  and  the  festival  is 
arranged.  The  buffaloes  devoted  for  sacrifice  are  generally 
chosen,  some  time  beforehand,  by  people  who  make  vows  in 
sickness  or  trouble,  and  then  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
village  at  will.  When  they  become  troublesome,  the  people 
go  and  ask  permission  of  the  deity  to  hold  a  sacrifice.  The 
buffaloes  are  brought  to  the  shrine  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  killed  by  a  man  of  the  Kallae  caste,  who  cuts  ofi'  the 
heads  with  a  chopper.  Nothing  is  done  with  the  blood,  but 
both  head  and  carcase  are  thrown  into  a  pit  close  by  the 
shrine  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead.  The  same  pit  is  used 
at  each  festival,  but  it  is  cleared  out  for  each  occasion.  When 
all  the  carcases  have  been  put  in,  incense  and  camphor  are 
burnt,  cocoanut  and  fruits  are  offered  on  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
and  then  earth  is  thrown  in,  and  the  carcases  are  covered  up. 
This  takes  place  outside  the  temple  walls,  and  during  the 
sacrifice  a  curtain  is  drawn  before  the  shrine,  where  the 
immovable  stone  image  of  the  goddess  is  located  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  metal  image,  used  in  processions,  is  taken 
out  before  the  sacrifice  begins,  carried  on  a  wooden  lion,  and 
placed  on  four  stone  pillars  specially  erected  for  the  purpose 
outside  the  temple,  about  four  or  five  yards  from  the  plac% 
where  the  buffaloes  are  killed.  No  curtain  is  drawn  before 
this  image,  but  the  sacrifice  is  performed  in  full  view  of  the 
goddess.  It  is  a  curious  little  compromise  between  ancient 
aa 
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cusiom  and  Beahman  prejudice.  At  another  village  I 
found  that  Brahman  ideas  had  taken  one  step  further  in 
the  worship  of  Madura-Kaliamman,  as  no  animal  sacrifices 
of  any  kind  are  offered  there  to  the  goddess  herself,  but 
only  to  Periyanna-Swami,  a  male  deity  residing  on  the  top 
of  a  hill  some  ,three  miles  awa.y  from  her  shrine,  and  even 
there  the  pujaris  lamented  that,  owiug  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age.  offerers  now  take  away  both  head  and  carcase  for 
their  own  use,  instead  of  leaving  the  head,  as  was  done  in 
better  days,  to  be  the  perquisite  of  the  pujaris.  At  one 
village  I  was  told  that  there  used  to  be  buffalo  sacrifices 
some  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  the  people  did  not  know  to  what 
deity  they  were  offered  and  none  are  ever  offered  now. 

At  PuLLAMBADi,  a  village  of  some  size  in  the  Trichino- 
POLY  DisTKicT,  I  was  told  that  Madura- Kali  only  accepts 
"  Vedic,  "  e.e.,  holy  sacrifices,  x^l  animal  sacrifices,  there- 
fore, are  made  to  Madukai-Viran  or  Karuppu,  and  a 
curtain  is  drawn  before  Madura-Kali  while  they  are  being 
offered.  The  pujari  in  this  village  collects  the  blood  of  the 
animals  in  an  earthen  pot,  mixes  it  with  rice,  and  makes 
it  up  into  little  balls.  Then,  possessed  by  Karuppu  or 
Madukai-Yiran,  he  takes  the  pot  and  rans  round  the 
temple  enclosure,  and  at  each  corner  throws  up  a  ball  of 
rice  and  blood,  which  is  carried  off  by  Karuppu  or  Madurai- 
Viran,  so  the  people  firmly  believe,  and  never  falls  down. 
The  Munsif,  wlio  was  quite  a  well  educated  man,  assured  me 
that  this  was  a  fact,  and  that  he  had  seen  it  with  his  own 
eyes — only,  as  he  admitted,  the  ceremony  takes  place  in  the 
dark  ! 

Buffaloes  are  offered  in  some  villages  of  the  Tanjore 
District  both  to  Kaliamman  and  Pidari.  Where  the 
sacrifice  is  strictly  performed,  as  at  Yallam,  the  pujari,  who 
is  a  Sudra,  lives  only  on  milk  and  fruit,  and  eats  only  once  a 
day  for  a  whole  month  beforehand,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
sacrifice  puts  the  kapu  (cotton  bracelet  dyed  with  turmeric) 
on  his  right  wrist  before  he  takes  hold  of  the  sacrificial  sword. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  is  first  inspired  by  the  deity  before  he 
can  kill  the  victim.  He  cuts  off  the  head  sometimes  in  one 
blow,  and  sometimes  in  two  or  three.  Nothing  is  done  with 
the  blood,  and  both  head  and  carcase  are  buried  in  a  pit  near 
the  shrine.  The  dung  of  the  victim  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  poured  over  the  image  of  the  deity.  In  some  villages 
in  the  Tamil  country  it  is  customary  to  take  the  entrails  of 
the  victim  and  hang  them  round  the  pujari's  neck,  and  put 
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the  liver  in  his  mouth  during  the  procession,  when  the  rice 
and  blood  is  sprinkled  through  the  village,  and  sometimes  part 
of  the  entrails  are  cooked  with  rice  and  presented  before  the 
image.  At  one  village  I  found  that,  after  this  procession  had 
gone  round  tlie  houses,  it  passed  on  to  the  burning  ghat, 
where  the  entrails  are  taken  from  the  pujari's  neck  and  the 
liver  from  his  mouth,  and  both  are  deposited  with  some  curry 
and  rice,  which  is  afterwards  eaten  by  a  few  of  the  low- 
caste  people.  These  extremely  repulsive  processions,  how- 
ever, are  not,  as  in  the  Tklugu  country,  especially  connected 
with  buffalo  sacrifices. 

An  unfeeling  custom  prevails  in  one  village,  that  I 
came  across,  which  is  considerably  worse  than  seething  a  kid 
in  its  mother's  milk  When  a  pig  is  sacrificed  to  Angalam- 
MAN,  its  neck  is  first  cut  slightly  at  the  top  and  the  blood 
allowed  to  flow  on  to  some  boiled  rice  placed  on  a  plantain 
leaf,  and  then  the  rice  soaked  in  its  own  blood  is  given  to 
the  pig  to  eat.  If  the  pig  cats  it,  the  omen  is  good,  if  not, 
the  omen  is  bad  ;  but  in  any  case  the  pig  has  its  head  cut 
oft  by  a  SuDRA  pujari.  In  some  villages  the  blood  of  the 
pig,  offered  to  Angalamman,  is  mixed  with  boiled  rice,  taken 
to  the  burning  ghat,  where  the  dead  bodies  are  burned,  and 
thrown  into  the  air  at  night,  as  an  offering  to  the  evil  spirits 
that  hover  round  the  place. 

Among  other  curious  applications  of  the  blood  of  animals, 
not  the  least  interesting  and  significant  is  the  one  that  pre- 
vails iu  nearly  all  the  villages  of  the  Pudukkottai  Taluq  of 
the  Trichinopoly  District,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  all 
the  villagers  to  dip  cloths  in  the  blood  of  animals  slain 
simply  for  food,  and  hang  them  up  oa  the  eaves  of  their  houses 
to  protect  the  cattle  against  disease.  This  is  probably  a  relic 
of  an  age  when  animal  food  was  only  eaten  at  the  time  of 
sacrifice. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  custom,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  village  deities,  which  can  make  some  pretence  to 
practical  utility.  In  the  village  of  Pullambadi,  at  the  shrine 
of  KuLANTHAL  AMMAN,.whose  fcstival  has  already  been  de- 
scribed on  page  167,  an  interesting  custom  prevails,  which 
seems  to  be  not  uncommon  in  those  parts.  When  a  creditor 
cannot  recover  a  debt,  he  writes  out  a  statement  of  his  claim 
against  his  debtor  on  dried  palmyra  leaves,  presents  it  to 
the  goddess,  and  hangs  it  up  on  a  spear  before  her  image. 
If  the  claim  is  just,  and  the  debtor  does  not  pay,  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  be  afflicted  with  sickness  and  terrifying  dreams, 
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and  that  in  his  dreams  the  goddess  will  warn  him  to  pay  the 
debt  at  once.  If,  however,  he  disputes  the  claim,  then  he  in 
turn  writes  out  his  statement  of  the  case,  and  hangs  it  up  on 
the  same  spear.  The  deity  then  decides  which  statement  is 
true,  and  afflicts  the  perjurer  with  dreams  and  misfortunes, 
till  the  false  statement  is  withdrawn.  When  the  claim  is 
acknowledged,  the  debtor  brings  the  money  to  the  pujari, 
who  places  it  before  the  goddess,  acd  then  sends  for  the 
creditor  and  informs  him  that  the  debt  is  paid.  All  the 
money  thus  paid  into  the  temple  coffers  is  handed  over  to  the 
various  creditors  during  the  festival  in  April  or  May,  after 
deducting  the  amount  due  to  the  temple  treasury.  This  is 
certainly  a  simple  method  of  doing  justice  in  the  matter  of 
debts,  and  probably  just  as  effective  as  the  more  elaborate 
and  more  expensive  processes  of  our  Courts  of  Law.  I  was 
told  that  about  ten  creditors  come  to  the  temple  every  year, 
and  that  the  temple  had  made  about  Rs.  3,000,  as  its 
commission  on  the  debts  collected,  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Before  that  time  the  people  came  and  stated  their 
claims  to  the  goddess  orally,  promising  to  gi^e  her  a  share, 
if  the  debts  were  recovered;  but  some  thirty  years  ago  the 
system  of  written  statements  was  introduced,  which,  evi- 
dently, has  proved  far  more  effectual  in  the  settlement  of 
just  claims,  and  much  more  profitable  to  the  temple.  To  the 
practical  British  mind  this  seems  the  one  really  sensible 
ceremony  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  village  deities 
in  South  India. 

PEOBABLE  OEIGHN  OF  THE  AVOBSHIP  OF 
TILLAGE   DEITIES. 

The  account  given  above  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  village  deities  in  South 
India  does  not  pretend  to  be  an.  exhaustive  one.  It  would 
require  many  bulky  volumes  to  enumerate  the  innumerable 
varieties  of  local  use  and  custom  prevailing  in  the  different 
villages,  and  the  result  would  be  \\earisome  in  the  extreme; 
but  enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
general  nature  and  character  of  this  phase  of  Hinduism,  and 
to  form  a  basis  of  comparison,  on  the  one  hand  between  the 
cult  of  the  village  deities  and  the  Beahmakical  cults  of 
Vishnu  and  Siva,  and  on  the  other  hand  between  the  cults 
of  village  deities  existing  among  the  Telugus,  Canarese, 
and  Tamils  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  this  brief  sketch  of  the  religion 
of  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Hindu  population  of  South 
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India  may  serve  to  dispel  tlie  idea,  sometiraes  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  classical  literature  of  India,  tliat  the  people  of 
Ii:)dia  are,  as  a  body,  a  race  of  philosophers,  or  that,  what  is 
vaguely  termed  Hinduism,  is  a  system  of  refined  philosophy, 
almost  rivalling  Christianity  or  European  philosophy  in  the 
purity  of  its  morality  and  subtlety  of  its  doctrines.  Reli- 
gious philosophy,  undoubtedly,  has  played  a  great  part  in 
the  development  of  the  higher  thought  of  the  Indian  people f 
but  in  South  India,  at  any  rate,  the  outlook  of  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  population  on  the  visible  world  in  -which  they 
live,  and  the  invisible  world  which  borders  closely  upon  it, 
and  their  ideas  about  Gtod  and  religion  are  represented,  not 
by  Hindu  philosophy,  but  by  the  worship  of  their  Grama- 
Devatas. 

Considerable  caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  the  striking  resemblances  between  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  worship  of  village  deities  among  the 
Telugus,  Canarese,  and  Tamils,  as  the  value  of  all 
evidence  of  this  kind  is  largely  discounted  by  the  unifying 
influence  of  the  great  Vijlanagar  Empire.  For  about  250 
years,  from  lS2ii  A.D.  to  1565  A. I).,  the  whole  of  South 
India  was  united  under  this  great  Empire,  which  had  its 
capital  on  the  Tungabhadra  River,  and  formed  the  great 
bulwark  of  Hinduism  against  the  advance  of  the  Muham- 
MADANS.  The  capital  itself  was  of  vast  extent,  and  gathered 
together  men  and  women  of  all  races  from  every  part  of 
Soath  India.  It  must  have  formed,  therefore,  a  great  centre 
for  the  fusion  of  different  ideas  and  customs  ;  and,  when  the 
City  of  ViJiANAGAR  was  captured  and  rased  to  the  ground 
by  the  Muhammadans  in  15(j5  A.D.,  Tamils,  Telugus,  and 
Canarese,  may  well  have  carried  home  with  them  many  new 
ideas  and  customs  borrowed  from  one  anotiier.  We  cannot 
assume,  therefore,  that,  because  a  custom  is  widespread  in  the 
Tamil,  Tei.ugu,  or  Canarkse  country  now^,  it  necessarily 
formed  part  of  the  worship  of  the  village  deities  before  the 
foundation  of  the  Vijianagar  Empihe.  Allowing,  however, 
for  this  possible  borrowing  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
the  resemblances  between  the  rites  in  all  three  countries  are 
very  striking.  Such  a  curious  ceremony  as  that  of  cutting 
off  the  right  fore-leg  and  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  the 
victim,  which  is  found  to  exist  all  over  the  three  countries 
in  various  villages  and  towns,  might  possibly  have  been 
borrowed  ;  but  the  general  resemblance  in  type,  which 
underlies  all  local  differences  of  custom,  can  hardly  have 
been  due  to  this  cause,  and  the  general  impression  left  by 
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a  study  of  the  various  festivals  and  sacrifices  in  the  three 
countries  would  be,  I  thiuk,  that  they  all  belong  to  a  common 
system,  and  had  a  common  origin. 

In  the  same  way  caution  is  needed  in  drawing-  conclusions 
from  the  resemblances  between  the  worsbip  of  the  village 
deities  and  the  Brahmanical  cults  of  ^^ishnu  and  Siva.     The 
two  systems  of  religion  have  existed  side  by  side  in  the  towns 
^nd  villages  for  many  centuries,  and  the  same  people  have 
largely  taken  part  in  both.     Naturally,  therefore,  they  have 
borrowed  freely  from  one  another.     In  the  Tamil  country  the 
influence  of  Bkahmanism  on  the  cult  of  the  village  deities  is 
very  noticeable,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  cere- 
monies, which  originally  belonged  to  the  village  deities,  have 
been   adopted   by   the    Brahman   priests.     No  conclusions, 
therefore,    can   safely   be   drawn  from  the  folk-lore,  which 
represents  various  village  goddesses  as,  in  some  way,  con- 
nected with  Siva.     It  is  quite  possible  that  stories  of  this 
kind  are  simply  due  to  a  desire  to  conuect  the  less  dignified 
viUage  deities  with  what  was  regarded  as  the    higher  form 
of  worship  controlled  by  the  Buahmans.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  village 
deities  and  that  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  which  have  been  noted 
in  the  introduction,  are  very  strongly  marked,  and  clearly 
indicate  that  the  two  systems  of  religion  are  quite  distinct. 
The  village  goddesses  are  purely  local  deities,  inflicting  or 
warding  off  diseases  and  other  calamities.     They  seem  never 
to  be  regarded  as  having  any  relation  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
and  their  worship  is  the  religion  of  isfuorant  and  uncivilized 
people,  whose  thoughts  do  not  travel  beyond  their  own  sur- 
roundings and  personal  needs.     On  the  other  hand,  Siva  and 
Vishnu  represent  a  philosophic  conception  of  great  forces  at 
work  in  the  universe,  forces  of  destruction  and  preservation, 
and  their  worship  is  a  religion  that  could  only  have  originated 
among   men   accustomed  to  philosophic  speculation.     They 
may  have  borrowed  many  ideas,  customs  and  ceremonies  from 
the  more  primitive  religion  of  the  villages  ;  but  the  foundation 
and  motive  of  the  whole  system  are  to  be  sought  in  the  brain 
of  the  philosopher  rather  than  in  the  fears  and  superstitions 
of  uneducated  villagers.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  true  that 
morally  the  Brahmanical  system  has  sunk  to  lower  depths 
than  have  been  reached  by  the  cruder  religion  of  the  village 
people.     The  worship  of  the  village  deities  contains  much 
that  is  physically  repulsive.     The  details  of  a  buffalo  sacrifice 
are  horrid  to  read  about,  and  still  worse  to  witness,   and  the 
sight  of  a  FujARi  parading  the  streets  with  the  entrails  of  ^ 
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lamb  round  his  neck  and  its  liver  in  his  mouth  would  be  to 
us  disgusting  ;  and,  doubtless,  there  is  much  drunkenness  and 
immorality  connected  with  tbe  village  festivals  ;  while  the 
whole  system  of  religion  is  prompted  by  fear  and  superstition, 
and  seems  almost  entirely  lacking  in  anything  like  a  sense  of 
sin  or  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  a  higher  spiritual  Power. 
But  still  it  is  also  true  that,  setting  aside  a  few  local  customs 
in  the  worship  of  the  village  deities,  there  is  nothing  in  the  sys- 
tem itself  which  is  quite  so  morally  degrading  and  repulsive  as 
the  Lin  GAM  worship  of  the  Sivaites,  or  the  marriage  of  girls 
to  the  god,  and  their  consequent  dedication  to  a  life  of  prosti- 
tution among  the  Vaishnavites.  If  the  worship  of  Siva 
and  Vishnu  has  risen  to  greater  heights,  it  has  also  sunk  to 
lower  moral  depths  than  the  less  intellectual  and  less  sesthetic 
worship  of  the  Geama-Devatas. 

"What  the  origin  of  the  village  deities  and  their  worship 
may  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  system,  as  it  now 
exists,  combines  many  different  ideas  and  customs,  and  has 
probablj^  resulted  from  the  fusion  of  various  forms  of  religion. 
In  the  Tamil  country  there  are  many  features  in  the 
worship  of  the  village  deities,  which,  obviously,  have  been 
adopted  from  Brahmaxism,  e.g.,  the  elaborate  washing  of  the 
images,  and  the  growing  aversion  to  animal  sacrifices.  So  in 
Mysore,  there  are  traces  of  sun-worship  in  the  cult  of  Bisal- 
Mari  ;  and  there  are  many  features  in  the  system  every- 
where, which  seem  obviously  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
worship,  or  rather  propitiation  of  the  spirits  of  the  departed. 
But  the  system  as  a  w^hole  is  redolent  of  the  soil,  and 
evidently  belongs  to  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  community. 
The  village  is  the  centre  round  which  the  system  revolves, 
and  the  protection  of  the  villagers  the  object  for  which 
it  exists.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  religion  may  be  traced  further  back 
to  a  nomadic  stage  of  society.  Very  many  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  have  now  entirely  lost  their  meaning,  and, 
when  the  people  are  asked  what  a  particular  ceremony  means 
or  what  its  object  is,  their  usual  reply  is  simply  "it  is 
Mamitl,"  i.e.,  custom;  and  there  are  many  details  of  the 
sacrifices,  which  seem  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  general 
idea  and  theory  of  the  worship,  which  now  prevails.  The 
one  object  of  all  the  worship  and  sacrifices  now  is  to 
propitiate  various  spirits,  good  and  evil.  And  this  is  done  by 
means  of  gifts,  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  sprits  like,  or  by 
ceremonies  which  will  please  them.  Some  of  the  spirits  are 
supposed  to  delight  in  bloodshed,  so  animals  are  killed  in  their 
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presence,  and  sometimes  even  the  blood  is  given  them  to  drink  j 
or  blood  and  rice  are  sprinkled  over  the  fields  and  streets^  or 
thrown  up  in  the  air  for  them  to  eat.  To  the  less  refined 
goddesses  or  to  the  coarser  male  attendants,  like  Madurai- 
ViEAN,  arrack,  toddy  and  cheroots  are  freely  offered,  because 
it  is  assumed  that  these  gifts  will  rejoice  their  hearts,  and 
propitiate  them.  But  a  great  deal  of  the  ritual,  and  many  of 
the  most  striking  ceremonies  are  quite  inconsistent  with  this 
gift-theory  of  sacrifice  and  the  idea  of  propitiation,  which 
is  now  assumed  to  be  the  one  motive  and  purpose  of  the 
festivals.  For  instance,  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  animal 
sacrifices  is  the  varied  applications  of  the  blood  of  the 
victims.  Sometimes,  the  blood  is  applied  to  the  bodies  of  the 
worshippers  themselves,  to  their  foreheads  and  breasts,  some- 
times it  is  sprinkled  on  the  lintel  and  doorposts  of  the 
shrine,  sometimes  on  the  houses  or  cattle,  sometimes  on  the 
boundary  stones,  sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  rice  and  scattered 
over  the  streets,  or  sprinkled  all  round  the  boundaries  of  the 
village  lands.  But  what  possible  meaning  could  these  various 
uses  of  the  blood  have  according  to  the  gift-theory  of  sacri- 
fice ?  On  this  theory  it  would  be  intelligible  why  it  should 
be  presented,  as  is  sometimes  done,  at  the  shrine  of  the  deity, 
or  even  drunk,  as  at  Tkichinopoly,  by  the  Pujari,  who 
represents  the  goddess ',  but  of  these  other  uses  of  the  blood, 
the  gift-theory  seems  to  furnish  no  adequate  explanation. 
Or  again,  what  possible  meaning  could  the  gift-theory  suggest 
for  the  widespread  custom  of  putting  the  entrails  round  the 
neck  of  the  pujari,  and  the  liver  in  his  mouth  ?  It  is  not 
probable  that  such  a  custom  as  this  originated  without  there 
being  some  reason  or  idea  at  the  back  of  it ;  but  on  the  gift- 
theory  it  seems  absolutely  meaningless. 

Or  again,  another  leading  feature  of  the  worship  is  the 
sacrificial  feast  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  the  feast  takes 
place  on  the  spot  in  the  compound  of  the  shrine,  more  often 
the  carcase  is  taken  home  by  the  offerer  for  a  feast  in  his 
own  house.  Sometimes  it  is  a  formal  and  ceremonious  act, 
as  in  certain  villages  of  the  Telugu  country,  where  five  little 
Mala  boys,  called  Siddhulu,  or  "innocents,"  are  fed  v/ith 
the  flesh  of  the  victim  under  cover  of  a  large  cloth,  to  keep 
off  evil  spirits  or  the  evil  eye.  Here,  again,  the  gift-theory 
seems  quite  inconsistent  with  the  whole  idea  of  the  sacrificial 
feast.  The  explanations  often  given,  that  the  goddess  con- 
sumes the  essence  or  spirit  (Saram  or  Avi)  of  the  gifts,  while 
the  worshippers  take  the  material  substance,  is  prr>bably  quite 
modern,  and  is  certainly  far  too  subtle  to  have  occurred  to  the 
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mind  of  tlie  primitive  villager.  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  it 
has  really  been  borrowed  from  the  Eoman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  as  I  have  chiefly  met  with  it  in 
districts,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been,  for 
some  two  centuries,  strong  and  influential;  but,  in  any  case, 
it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  the  original  idea,  which  explains 
the  sacrificial  feast.  On  the  other  hand,  all  these  ceremonies, 
which  form  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  whole  system, 
find  a  natural  and  ready  explanation,  if  we  assume  that  the 
system  originated  in  the  desire  for  communion  with  the  deity 
worshipped,  and  not  in  the  idea  of  propitiation. 

In  the  nomadic  stage  the  natural  form  of  society  is  that  of 
tribes  or  clnns,  the  members  of  which  are  akin  to  one  another, 
or,  at  any  rate,  are  assumed  to  be  united  by  ties  of  blood 
relationship.  All  the  members  of  the  clan,  then,  are  blood 
relations,  and  are  bound  together,  as  members  of  one  family, 
for  mutual  help  and  protection.  The  normal  attitude  of  every 
clan  towards  other  clans  is  one  of  suspicion,  hostility  and 
war,  and  this  constant  pressure  of  hostile  clans  compels  each 
individual  clan,  not  only  to  maintain  its  unity  and  brother- 
hood, but,  if  possible,  to  enlarge  its  limits  and  add  to  its 
numbers.  It  becomes  possible  to  do  this  by  a  convenient 
extension  of  the  idea  of  blood  relationship.  If  a  man  is  not 
one  of  the  clan  by  birth,  he  can  be  made  one  by,  in  some 
way,  being  made  a  partaker  of  its  blood.  In  his  "  Introduc- 
tion TO  THE  History  of  Eeligion  "  Mr.  Jevons  quotes 
several  instances  of  this  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  following  examples  from  Africa  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  custom  : — "  The  exchange  of  blood  is  often  practised 
amongst  the  blacks  of  Africa,  as  a  token  of  alliance  and 
friendship.  The  Ma.mbettu  people,  after  having  inflicted 
small  wounds  upon  each  others'  arms,  reciprocally  suck  the 
blood,  which  flows  from  the  incision.  In  the  Unyora  country 
the  parties  dip  two  coffee  berries  into  the  blood,  and  eat 
them.  Amongst  the  Sandeh  the  proceedings  are  not  so 
repulsive  ;  the  operator,  armed  with  two  sharp  knives,  inocu- 
lates the  blood  of  one  person  into  the  wound  of  another. 
The  exact  manner  in  which  this  last  operation  is  performed 
is  described  by  Mr.  Ward,  who  himself  submitted  to  it. 
After  noting  that  blood  brotherhood  is  a  form  of  cementing 
friendship  and  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  popular  with  all 
the  Upper  Congo  tribes,  he  proceeds :  ''An  incision  was 
made  in  both  our  right  arms,  in  the  outer  muscular  swelling 
just  below   the   elbow,  and  as  the  blood  flowed  in  a  tiny 
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stream,  the  charm  doctor  sprinkled  powdered  chalk  and 
potash  on  the  wounds,  delivering  the  while,  in  rapid  tones, 
an  appeal  to  us  to  maintain  unhroken  the  sanctity  of  the 
contract,  and  then,  our  arms  being  rubbed  together,  so  that 
the  flowing  blood  intermingled,  we  were  declared  to  be 
brothers  of  one  blood,  whose  interests  henceforth  should  be 
united  as  our  blood  now  was  '.'^ 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate -the  widespread 
idea  that  the  actual  drinking  or  application  of  the  blood  of  a 
clan  will  create  a  blood-relationship  and  alliance  among  men, 
who  are  not  actually  members  of  the  same  family.  It  can 
easily  be  seen,  then,  how  readily  this  idea  would  extend  to 
the  sphere  of  religion  in  what  is  generally  known  as  the 
totemistic  stage.  The  human  clan  in  its  struggle  for  exist- 
ence found  itself  surrounded,  not  only  by  other  human  clans, 
but  also  by  various  tribes  of  animals,  whom  it  looked  upon 
as  analogous  to  the  clans  of  men ;  and  it  desired  to  strengthen 
its  position  by  an  alliance  with  one  or  another  of  these 
animal  clans,  which,  for  some  reason,  impressed  itself  upon 
its  imagination  as  animated  by  some  supernatural  power. 
The  animal  clan  then  became  what  is  now  called  the  totem 
of  the  human  clan ;  and  the  spirit  that  v/as  supposed  to 
animate  the  totem  clan  became,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  object 
of  worship.  One  great  purpose  of  the  worship,  then,  was  to 
cement  and  strengthen  the  alliance  between  the  human  clan 
and  the  animal  clan ;  and  the  way  in  which  this  was  done  was 
through  some  application  of  the  blood  of  the  totem,  or  by,  in 
some  way,  coming  into  contact  with  that  which  was  specially 
connected  with  its  life,  or  by  partaking  of  its  flesh.  The 
abject,  then,  of  killing  a  member  of  the  totem  tribe  becomes 
clear.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be  absolutely 
forbidden,  and  regarded  as  the  murder  of  a  kinsman ;  but  on 
special  occasions  it  was  solemnly  done  in  order  to  shed  the 
blood  and  partake  of  the  flesh,  and  so  strengthen  the  alliance. 
The  blood  is  regarded  as  the  life,  and  when  the  blood  of  a 
member  of  the  totem  tribe  of  animals  was  shed,  the  life  of 
the  totem  was  brought  to  the  spot  where  it  was  needed,  and 
the  blood  could  be  applied  to  the  worshippers  as  a  bond  of 
union,  and  then  the  union  could  be  still  further  cemented  by 
the  feast  upon  the  flesh,  hy  which  the  spirit  of  the  totem  was 
absorbed  and  assimilated  by  its  hurfian  kinsmen.  The  object 
of  the  animal  sacrifice,  therefore,  was  not  in  any  sense  to 
offer  a  gift,  but  to  obtain  communion  with  the  totem-spirit. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  theory  of  sacrifice  to  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  village  deities  in  South  India,  we  see  that  the 
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main  ceremonies  connected  with  them  at  once  become  intelli- 
gible; the  various  modes  of  sprinkling  and  applying  the 
blood,  and  the  diffei-ent  forms  of  the  sacrificial  feast  were  all 
originally  intended  t)  promote  communion  with  the  spirit 
that  was  worshi;  ped.  In  the  same  way,  even  such  a  cere- 
mony as  the  wearing  of  the  entrails  round  the  neck,  and 
putting  the  liver  in  the  mouth,  acquires  an  intelligible 
meaning  and  purpose.  The  liver  and  entrails  are  naturally 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  the  motive  of  this 
repulsive  ceremony  would  seem  to  be  an  intense  desire  to 
obtain  as  close  communion  as  possible  with  the  object  of 
worship  by  wearing  those  parts  of  its  body  that  are  specially 
connected  with  its  life.  So.  too,  this  theory  explains  whj  the 
animal  sacrificed  is  so  often  treated  as  an  object  of  worship. 
In  the  case  of  the  buffalo  sacrifices  in  the  Teltjgu  country,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  buffalo  is  paraded  through  the  village, 
decked  with  garlands  and  smeared  with  turmeric  and  kun- 
knma,  and  then,  as  ih  passes  by  the  houses,  people  come  out 
and  pour  water  on  its  feet,  and  worship  it.  But  why  should 
this  be  done  if  the  animal  sacrificed  is  regarded  as  only  a 
gift  to  the  goddess  ?  When,  however,  we  realize  that  the 
animal  sacrificed  was  not  originally  regarded  as  a  gift,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  totem  tribe  and  the  representative  of  the 
spirit  to  be  worshipped,  the  whole  ceremony  becomes  full  of 
meaning. 

Then  again,  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  supplies 
a  very  plausible  and  intelligible  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  stones  and  images  to  represent  the  village  deities 
in  India.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a  complete  mystery  why  a 
common,  ordinary  stone  should  be  regarded  as  representing 
a  god  or  goddess.  Most  of  the  stones  used  for  this  purpose 
in  South  Indian  villages  have  absolutely  nothing  that  is 
peculiar  or  distinctive  about  them.  Often  they  are  simply 
stone  pillars  of  varying  heights,  and  a  large  number  are  only 
small,  conical  stones,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  high. 
Some,  again,  are  flat  slabs  with  figures  carved  on  them  in 
bas  relief,  and  others  are  regular  images.  The  images  and 
carved  bas  reliefs  we  can  understand ;  but  how  could  these 
ordinary  stones  and  stone  pillars  have  ever  come  to  be 
regarded  as  the  representatives  of  spiritual  beings  ?  The 
theory  of  sacrifice  connected  with  totemism  supplies,  at  any 
rate,  a  possible  and  intelligible  explanation.  The  Totem 
animal  was  killed  in  order  to  shed  the  blood  and  so  secure 
the  presence  of  the  Totem  deity  at  a  particular  spot,  which 
then  became  sacred  or  taboo.       To  violate   it  would  be   a 
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grievous  offence.  Accordingly  the  spot  was  marked  by  a 
simple  heap  of  stones  or  by  an  upright  stone  pillar,  which 
would  perhaps  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood.  Theu,  as  tote- 
mism  gradually  died  out  and  gave  place  to  higher  religious 
ideas  and  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  deity,  the  old  tote- 
miotic  conception  of  sacrifice  became  obscured,  and  the  animal 
that  was  killed  was  regarded  no  longer  as  the  representative 
of  the  object  of  worship,  but  as  a  gift  to  the  deit}^  At  the 
same  time  the  sanctitj^  of  the  spot  became  associated  with 
the  stones,  originally  set  up  to  mark  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
and  so  in  time  the  stone  pillar  itself  became  sacred,  and  came 
to  be  treated  as  the  symbol  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  sacrifice 
was  offered,  while  the  heap  of  stones  developed  into  the  sacred 
altar.  We  can  probably  trace  one  stage  of  his  process  of 
evolution  in  the  ideas  now  connected  with  the  boundary  stone, 
ellai-Kal.  No  doubt,  it  was  once  simply  a  stone  placed  to 
mark  the  spot,  on  the  boundary  of  the  village  lands,  where 
the  sacrifice  was  oif  ered  Then  the  stone  became  sacred,  and 
the  idea  grew  up  that  it  was  inhabited  by  the  spirit  who 
was  worshipped.  There,  however,  the  process  of  evolution 
stopped,  and  the  stone  is  not  now  regarded,  like  the  other 
stones,  as  representing  the  deity,  but  simply  as  her  abode. 

Probably  the  other  stones  were  once  regarded  in  exactly 
the  same  light,  and  then  advanced  a  step  further  and  became 
representatives  of  the  deities  worshiped.  The  next  step,  to 
the  carved  human  figures,  whether  las  reliefs  or  complete 
images,  would  be  easy  and  natural,  when  once  the  deity  had 
been  conceived  no  longer  as  the  spirit  of  a  whole  species  of 
animals,  but  as  akin  to  human  beings. 

When  this  change  in  religious  ideas  took  place  must,  of 
course,  be  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  probably  coincided 
with  the  change  from  the  nomadic  to  the  settled  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life,  when  the  wandering  clan  developed  into 
the  village  community,  and  the  superiority  of  man  to  the 
lower  animals  had  been  definitely  established. 

And  it  is  possible  that  the  connection  betw-een  the  growth 
of  agriculture  and  the  origin  of  village  communities,  and  so 
also  of  village  deities, may  account  for  the  fact  that  the  village 
deities  of  South  India  are  almost  alw^ays  females.  Agri- 
culture naturally  begins  as  the  occupation  of  women  rather 
than  of  men.  The  business  of  man  in  the  tribe  was  to 
hunt  and  fight ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  when  it 
first  began  on  a  small  scale,  would  almost  certainly  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  household  duties  of  the  women,  and 
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"beneath  the  dignity  of  their  lords  and  masters.  Indeed,  it  i? 
a  well  known  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  among  savage 
races,  agriculture  is  left  to  the  women.  Hence  it  would  be 
only  natural  that  the  agricultural  deities,  connected  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  probably  at  first  exclusively 
worshipped  by  women,  should  be  females  rather  than  males. 
One  trace  of  this  is  stiU  found  in  the  custom  of  the  Mala 
PojARi,  who  is  a  man,  dressing  up  as  a  woman  when  he  sits 
in  the  cart  with  the  animals  impaled  alive  all  around  him, 
and  is  dragged  in  procession  through  the  villag^e  (see  p.  136), 
as  well  as  in  the  prominent  part  taken  by  women  in  some 
places  in  the  waving  of  the  a  rati  (see  p.  125^. 

These  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  village  deities,  of 
idolatry  and  of  animal  sacrifice  in  South  India,  can,  of  course, 
only  be  regarded  as  hypotheses.  But,  when  we  consider  that 
the  totemistic  theory  is  able  to  furnish  a  plausible  explanation 
of  the  crude  form  of  idolatry  which  exists  in  many  villages, 
and  of  many  features  in  the  sacrificial  rites,  which  seem  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  existing  ideas  of  sacrifice,  we  see  that 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  its  adoption  as  a  working 
hypothesis.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ceremonial 
observed  in  these  sacrifices  gives  very  substantial  support  to 
the  theory,  that  the  original  idea  of  sacrifice  was  not  that  of 
a  gift  to  the  deity,  but  communion  with  a  supernatural  power. 
And,  if  that  is  true,  then  we  maj  see,  even  in  these  primitive 
rites,  a  foreshadowing  of  far  higher  forms  of  religious  belief 
and  practice.  The  mysterious  efficacy  attributed  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  might  almost  be  regarded  as  an 
unconscious  prophecy  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  while  the  whole  ritual  of  the  sacrifices,  even  in 
its  crudest  and  most  revolting  forms,  bears  witness  to  that 
instinctive  craving  after  communion  with  Gtod,  which  finds 
its  highest  expression  and  satisfaction  in  the  sacramental 
system  of  the  Christian  church. 

HENEY  WHITEHEAD, 

Bishop  of  Madras. 
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APPENDIX  A, 


WOESHIP  OF  KALI  BY  COOLIES  FROM  THE  UNITED 
PROYINOES  AND  CENTRAL  PROYINOES  AT  THE 
YELLANDU  COAL  FIELD  IN  THE  DECCAN. 

Kali  is  tlie  cliolera  goddess.  There  is  a  temple  to  lier 
near  tke  pits,  witli  a  small  conical  stone  in  the  shrine,  about 
a  foot  high  to  represent  the  goddess.  On  Monday,  July 
23rd,  being  an  auspicious  day,  puja  was  performed.  At 
about  9  A.M.  they  made  a  small  round  pit  about  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  deep,  in  front  of  the  temple,  and  filled 
it  with  wood,  which  they  set  fire  to.  At  about  10  a.m.  some 
North-country  Brahmins  came  and  did  puja  by  throwing 
rice  and  ghee,  cocoanuts,  gram,  corn,  jawari,  incense  and 
camphor  into  the  pit.  At  about  12  o'clock  cocoanuts, 
sweets  and  jaggery  are  distributed  to  all  the  people  present, 
and  then  the  Brahmins  depart.  After  that  the  tom-toms 
and  music  begin,  and  the  lower  caste  people,  Mochis  (leather- 
workers),  Parsis  (outcastes),  Ahirs  (cultivators),  Loadths 
(cultivators),  Koris  (weavers),  etc.,  bring  about  eleven  goats. 
Two  are  first  sacrificed  about  10  yards  from  the  pit  near  the 
temple.  The  heads  are  cut  off  by  a  man  chosen  for  the 
occasion.  Nothing  is  done  with  the  blood  or  the  heads. 
The  carcases  are  taken  away  by  the  Parsis  and  Mochis. 
The  procession  then  starts  round  the  cooly  lines  and  villages, 
headed  by  the  tom-toms  and  music.  There  is  no  sprinkling 
of  rice  or  blood.  The  other  goats  are  sacrificed  at  intervals  of 
about  two  or  three  furlongs,  after  the  procession  has  started. 
Two  pigs  are  also  taken  along  with  the  procession,  and 
buried  alive  about  a  mile  from  the  temple  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  village.  A  pit  is  dug  about  three  feet  deep,  and  one  pig 
is  buried  alive  there.  It  is  entirely  covered  over  with  earth, 
and  smothered.  There  it  remains,  and  is  never  taken  out. 
Another  pit  is  dug  about  a  mile  away  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  the  second  pig  is  buried  in  the  same  way.  No  puja 
is  performed  while  the  pigs  are  buried ;  but  the  tom-toms 
and  music  play  vigorously,  and  the  people  all  shout  Kdli- 
mai-he-jay  (victory  to  Kali  mother) .  Afterwards  they  all 
go  to  the  nullah  and  bathe,  and  then  return  home, 
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The  Telugu  people  on  the  coal  field  offer  buffalo  sacrificed, 
as  well  as  sheep  and  goats,  during  the  cholera  epidemic  to 
Mahan  Kali,  at  the  temple.  Thej  do  not  go  in  procession 
round  the  villages  or  cooly  lines ;  but  go  round  the  temple 
three  times,  and  do  puja  by  breaking  cocoanuts  and  offering 
fruits,  plantains  and  betel-nuts,  camphor  and  incense.  The 
blood  of  the  victims  is  sprinkled  over  heaps  of  rice  offered  to 
Kali,  and  then  the  rice  and  blood  are  buried  near  the  temple  : 
but  none  of  it  is  ever  sprinkled  round  the  villages,  or  in  the 
streets,  or  on  the  houses. 

The  Malas  and  Madigas  do  not  join  in  this  sacrifice, 
except  that  a  Madiga  is  brought  to  kill  the  buffaloes.  The 
sheep  and  goats  are  killed  by  other  people.  The  Malas  and 
Madigas  do  puja  separately  under  a  banian  tree  about  a 
mile  from  the  village  to  Mahan- Kali.  8he  is  represented  by 
a  flat  stone,  round  at  the  top,  v^ith  nothing  carved  on  it. 
They  offer  goats,  sheep  and  buffaloes,  and  cook  the  carcases 
and  eat  them  on  the  spot.  Some  of  the  rice  is  mixed  v^ith 
blood,  and  kept  before  the  image  with  cocoanuts,  fruits,  etc., 
but  not  sprinkled  anywhere.  The  heads  are  all  buried  near 
the  tree.  After  the  feast,  all  the  meat  and  food  is  buried, 
and  nothing  is  taken  away.  A  good  deal  of  arrack  and 
toddy  are  consumed  during  the  feast,  and  a  little  is  offered 
to  the  goddess. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


THE  BURYING  OF  PIGS. 

On  page  137  I  have  described  tlie  ceremony  of  burying 
a  pig  up  to  its  neck,  and  driving  tlie  cattle  of  the  village 
over  its  head  which  is  a  common  feature  of  village  festivals 
in  the  Telugu  country,  and  have  referred  to  two  possible 
explanations  of  the  custom,  viz.,  (a)  that  it  is  a  relic  of  human 
sacrifice,  {b)  that  it  is  connected  with  the  worstip  of  the 
village  goddess  as  an  agricultural  deity,  the  pig  being  sacred 
to  agricultural  deities  in  other  parts  of  tfie  world.  Since 
writing  this  account  of  the  ceremony,  I  have  come  across 
another  instance  of  pig-burying  in  the  Kumool  district. 
While  I  was  on  tour  there  in  March  last,  an  old  man  described 
to  me  the  account  he  had  received  from  his  "forefathers  " 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  when  founding  a  new  village. 
An  auspicious  site  is  selected  and  an  auspicious  day,  and 
then  in  the  centre  of  the  site  is  dug  a  large  hole,  in  which 
are  placed  different  kinds  of  grain,  small  pieces  of  the  five 
metals,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  lead,  and  a  large  stone,  called 
Boddu-rayee  {i.e.,  navel-stone),  standing  about  three  and-a- 
half  feet  above  the  ground,  very  like  the  ordinary  boundary 
stones  seen  in  the  fields.  And  then,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village,  in  the  centre  of  the  main  street,  where  most  of  the 
cattle  pass  in  and  out  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  fields, 
they  dig  another  hole  and  bury  a  pig  alive.  This  ceremony 
wo  aid  be  quite  consistent  with  either  of  the  explanations 
suggested  as  the  origin  of  pig-burying.  The  pig  may  be 
buried  at  the  entrance  to  the  village  as  the  emblem  of 
fertility  and  strength  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  agri- 
cultural community,  the  fertility  of  the  fields  and  the  health 
and  fecundity  of  the  cattle.  Or,  it  may  equally  be  a  substi- 
tute for  an  original  human  sacrifice.  The  idea  that  a  new 
building  or  institution  must  be  inaugurated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  life  is  very  common  all  over  India.  To 
this  day  there  is  often  a  panic  among  the  villagers 
who  live  near  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  a  bridge  is  about 
to  be  built,  because  they  think  that  one  or  more  of  their 
babies  are  sure  to  be  required  to  bury  under  thefouDdations 
of  the  first  pier.     And  when  I  was  at  Kalasapad,  in  the 
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CuddapaL.  district,  in  March,  tlie  Kev.  A.  Groves,  tlie 
Missionary  there,  told  me  that,  when  a  new  ward  was  opened 
for  their  local  mission  dispensary  last  year,  no  one  would  go 
into  it  because  the  people  imagined  that  the  first  to  go  in 
would  be  the  needful  sacrifice.  Their  fears  were  allayed  by 
a  religious  service  at  the  opening  of  the  ward,  but,  had  it 
been  a  Hindu  hospital,  probably  a  goat  or  sheep  would  have 
been  killed  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  victim. 

The  idea  of  substitution  too  is  quite  common  in  India. 
In  the  hook-swingiug  ceremony  described  on  page  155,  it  is 
common  both  in  the  Telugu  and  Tamil  districts  to  substi- 
tute a  sheep  for  a  man,  and  fasten  the  iron  hooks  in  the 
muscles  of  its  back.  I  asked  the  villagers  at  one  village 
whether  they  did  not  think  this  ^erj  crueJ.  They  answered, 
^'  Not  at  all.  It  does  not  hurt  the  sheep.  It  only  bleats 
because  it  is  lifted  high  up  and  swung  round.  The  same 
sheep  is  used  for  three  or  four  years  running  !  " 
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APPENDIX   C, 


MISCELLANEOUS   ADDITIONS. 

Since  tlie  bulletin  has  been  printed  a  few  miscellaneous 
facts  liave  come  to  my  knowledge  which,  are  worth  record- 
ing— 

(a)  It  is  curious  how  impossible  it  is  ever  to  make  any 
o^eneral  statement  on  any  subject  in  India  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  invariable  rule 
in  the  buffalo  sacrifices  that  the  right  foreleg,  not  the  left, 
should  be  cut  off  and  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  victim. 
But  last  March  when  I  was  talking  to  the  villagers  at 
Uyyalavada  in  the  Kurnool  district,  some  14  miles  south  of 
Giddalur,  an  old  man  who  was  describing  the  ceremonies  of 
the  festival  of  Ankalamma  stated  that  the  left  leg  was  cut 
off.  I  asked  whether  he  was  sure  it  was  the  left  not  the 
right.  He  looked  with  a  puzzled  air  from  his  right  leg  to 
his  left,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind,  apparently,  which  was 
which.  Then  a  I\Iadig'a  got  up,  and  said  it  was  the  left. 
On  my  asking  him  whether  he  was  quite  sure,  he  answered, 
"  1  have  cut  it  off  myselP,  with  my  own  hands,  every  time 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  so  I  knought  to  ow.^'  This 
seemed  conclusive,  and  I  abandoned  my  attitude  of  scepti- 
cism. It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  the  reason  for 
cutting  off  the  right  leg  is  that  the  right  leg  or  hand  is  pro- 
pitious in  the  case  of  males,  and  the  left  in  the  case  of  females. 
But  the  buffalo  sacrificed  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have  come 
across  is  a  male,  and  yet  apparently  sometimes  the  left  leg 
not  the  right  is  used, 

(h)  At  the  same  village  of  [Jyyalavdda  in  the  Kurnool 
district,  the  people  described  the  ceremonies  used  at  the 
festivals  of  Ankalamma  and  Peddamma.  The  latter  are 
very  much  the  same  as  those  already  described  on  pp.  129-33, 
except  that  the  feeding  of  the  five  Mala  boys  is  omitted, 
and  the  left  instead  of  the  right  leg  of  the  buffalo  is  placed 
in  its  mouth,  and  the  clay  image  of  the  goddess  is  finally 
deposited  inside  the  boundary  of  the  village  not  outside,  for 
the  very  excellent  reason  that  their  neighbours  would  attack 
them  if  they  attempted  to  convey  the  wrathful  deity  over 
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their  frontiers.     Elsewhere  as  a  compromise,  I  was  told, 
they  put  the  image  exactly  on  the  boundary. 

But  the  ceremonies  at  the  Ankalamma  festival  are  worth 
recording.  The  festival  lasts  five  days.  On  the  first  they 
offer  some  rice.  On  the  second  they  fill  a  brass  pot,  put 
kunkuma  and  turmeric  on  it,  hang  garlands  of  flowers  and 
even  jewels  round  its  neck,  and  then  carry  it  iu  procession 
with  tom-toms  and  fireworks  through  the  village,  finally 
bringing  it  back  again  to  the  shrine.  On  the  third  day 
at  noon  they  sacrifice  a  sheep,  carry  the  carcase  round  the 
temple,  boil  some  cholam,  mix  it  with  the  blood,  and  then 
sprinkle  the  blood  and  cholam  round  the  shrine.  On  the 
fourth  day,  they  tie  together  a  large  armful  of  bamboos 
about  seven  feet  high,  make  artificial  flowers  of  cotton 
and  turmeric,  tie  them  round  the  bamboos  from  top  to 
bottom  and  then  place  the  bundle  under  a  sacred  "  Jumbi  " 
tree,  and  leave  it  there.  On  the  fifth  day  a  large  car  is 
made  with  an  arrangement  of  poles  for  the  hook  swinging 
ceremony  {see  page  155).  A  sheep  is  then  suspended  from 
the  pole  by  iron  hooks  fastened  through  the  muscles  of  its 
back  and  a  band  round  its  middle  and  swung  round  and 
round.  Formerly,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  man  was  swung 
instead  of  a  sheep.  Two  or  three  of  the  elder  men  in  the 
village  said  that  they  had  often  seen  men  swing  like  this 
with  iron  hooks  fastened  into  their  backs,  and  that  it  did 
not  hurt.  As  soon  as  the  sheep  is  swung  up,  buffaloes, 
sheep  and  goats  are  sacrificed,  and  the  car  is  then  dragged 
in  procession  through  the  village.  This  concludes  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival. 

(c)  In  the  same  taluk  of  the  Kurnool  district  I  was 
told  that  the  Malas  of  those  parts  worship  Peddamma  and 
Mathamma  (mother)  as  their  special  deity,  quite  apart  from 
the  village  festival  of  Peddamma  in  which  all  the  villagers 
join,  but  with  precisely  the  same  rites.  This  strengthens 
the  conclusion  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  draw  from  the 
very  prominent  part  which  the  Malas  and  Madigas  (the 
two  sections  of  the  Pariahs  or  outcastes  in  the  Telugu 
country)  play  in  the  buffalo  sacrifice  and  the  festival  of 
Peddamma,  viz.,  that  Peddamma  was  the  deity  of  the 
aborigines  who  were  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the 
Turanian  immigrants  into  South  India,  and  then  became 
one  of  the  village  deities  of  the  nonquerors.  Apparently  no 
other  caste  specially  worships  Peddamma  as  its  own  caste 
deity. 
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,  (d)  A  quaint  little  piece  of  informatioii  was  given  me 

by  one  of  tlie  revenue  inspectors  near  Griddalur.  As  we 
were  on  tlie  waj  to  Griddalur  in  tlie  early  morning  talking 
on  religious  subjects,  he  pointed  to  a  conical  bill,  and 
remarked  tbat  it  would  turn  into  a  volcano.  I  asked  wby  ? 
He  said,  because  there  was  no  sbrine  or  temple  or  sacred 
pillar  upon  it,  and  tbat  every  conical  bill  wbicb  bas  not 
some  religious  stone  or  building  upon  it  turns  into  a  volcano. 
Wben  I  enquired  bow  be  knew  tbat,  be  said  tbat  be  was 
certain  of  it  from  bis  own  observation,  as  be  bad  noticed 
tbat  no  conical  bill  wbicb  bad  a  religious  building  on  it 
ever  did  turn  into  a  volcano  !  and  added  tbat  tbis  accounted 
for  tbe  fact  tbat  tbere  were  so  many  volcanoes  in  Europe 
and  none  in  India.  In  tbe  face  of  tbe  last  fact  it  seemed  use- 
less to  argue  tbe  question.  I  may  add  tbat  tbe  revenue 
inspectors  are  educated  and  intelligent  government  officers. 
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